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ADVliRTlSEMENT 

THIS book is not intended to be a iiistory of 
Europe between the years 1813 and 181 5. It 
is a personal history of Napoleon during that 
period, and European aifairs are only intio- 
dnoed so far as they are necessary for clearness. A vast 
affloont of Napoleonic literature has been published 

during the last ten or fifteen years, and with the greater 
part of that literature the present writer claims to be 
acquainted. The result of this has been not only to bring 
^ to l^t many facts which were previously unknown* hut 
'x, to modify in many respects tiie judgments passed upon 
Napoleon's actions by competent historians. For instance^ 
no action of Napoleon has been more universally con- 
^ demned than his refusal tu acct jtt terms of peace during 
the armistice of 181 3, but the analysis of the policy of 
Metfeemich made by M. Albert Sorel in his last published 
volome has shown that it would have been impossible for 
Napoleon to have acted otherwise. It is beUeved that the 
result of these researches now finds place for the first time 
in an English book, and the view of Napoleon's character 
and conduct, which is rather indicated in these pages than 
positively stated, is different to that generally held by 
English historians. For reasons which have been thought 
sufficient, the pages of this book have not been burdened 
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by foot-notes or re fe fe nc ea, tiut a list of the chief authori- 
ties has been placed at the end of each chapter, and a 
bibliogfraphy of the works consulted has been added. 
It should be mentioned that the campaign of 1813 has 
been studied by the present writer minutely on the spot. * 
The important period between the battle of Waterloo 
and the embarkation of Napoleon on the Northumberland 
has been treated with a fullness which recent investigation 
has made possible, but the deliberations of the English 
Cabinet during this oiomentous interval still await com- 
plete elucidation. The writer desires to express his warm 
thanks to Mr. Clement Shorter and to Mr. A. M. Broadky 
for tiielr kind encouragement and assistance in preparing 

this volume; ' 

OSCAR BROWNING. 

Manh^ 1907. 
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Vhe fall of 
na p o le on 

CHAPTER I 

THE RETURN FROM RUSSIA— THE CONCORDAT 
OF FONTAINEBLEAU— TH£ DEFECTION OF PRUSSIA 

NAPOLEON arrived at the Tuileries from hi§ 
disastrous campaign in Russia at midnight 
on December i8» 1812. On the following 
day he received his ministers and the nobles 
of his Court with dignity and pride. He acknowledged 
tet he bad suffered greatly in the war, but he complained 
that he had met witii exceptionally bad weather. If 
tile French army had been punished, the Russian army 
had been punished more severely. He praised the stead- 
fa«;tne9S of his generals, especially that of Marshal Ney, 
" llv-i bravest of the brave." But he laid the greatest stress 
on tlic consjiinicy of iVIalct, which had broken out in his 
absence, and which was, to a large extent, the cause of 
his return. If they really believed that he was dead, why 
did they not hasten to the Empress and the King of 
Rome, who were their legitimate sovereigns? At this, 
all looked towards Savary, the Minister of Police, who 
was completely unaware of the conspirnc)-, and who had 
allowed him^lf to be surprised. Savaiy deiended himself 
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with courage and boldness, and the Emperor conttnued 
to show him favour. He then received CambacMs, the 
hereditary Chancellor of the Empire. He asked him what 
he thought of the catastrophe in Russia, and whether he 
was not surprised at it He admitted that he was greatly 
surprised. Notwithstanding the well-known uncertainties 
of war, he had never anticipated sudi a disaster. Napoleon 
threw the blame on the elements, the sudden and extra- 
ordinary cold, and the barbarity of Alexander in burning 
his own towns. He thanked the Chancellor for the zeal 
which he had displayed in the conduct of the government, 
and said LliaL his only want was that of brave soldiers to 
defend the fatherland. He spoke of the personal dangers ) 
which he had gone through, and those which he still had I 
to meet, the necessity of securing the succession of his \ 
son to the throne, and of the advantage there would be 
in crowning the King of Rome at once, for which there 
were historical precedents. A pai^cant of this kind would 
impress the imagination of the jnibh'c, and teach the State 
officials their duty. Only one victim was punished for 
the conspiracy of Malet, Frochot, the Prefect of the Seine. 
He was arraigned before the Conseil d'6tat. 

On December 20, two days after his arrival, the 
Emperor received the high bodies of the State. It was 
an impressive spectacle, accompanied with speeches and 
counter-speeches, calculated to divert attention from the 
Russian disaster. Lac^p^e, President of the Senate, oon* 
gratulated France on the return of Napoleon, because his 
absence was a national misfortune. He supported the 
idea of crowning the King of Rome and taking an oatii of 
allegiance to him. Napoleon delivered his answer seated on 
his throne. He said that his first duty was to give France 
peace, and to provide for her internal security. Frochot j 
was found guilty, not of high treason, but of want of 
judgment and presence of mind, and deprived of his post. 

Napoleon now attempted to give substance to his 
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promises by making a permanent settlement with the Pope. 
P*iii5 VII, after having been kept a prisoner for some 
time at Savona, had been, by the orders of Napoleon 
issued from the centre of Poland, brought to Fmuaine- 
bleau, where he was treated with great respect^ and lodged 
in the same apartment which he had occupied before the 
coroncUiun of Napoleon. Immediately on his arrival at 
Paris Napoleon wrote to him, and expressed his joy at his 
bein^ in good health, his deep respect for him and his 
office, and his desire to arrange the difficulties between 
State and Church. On January t. 1813, the Emperor 
sent a chamberlain to the Pope with his congratulations. 
Cardinal Doria brought the answer, and shortly after- 
wards Duvoisin, Bishop of Nantes, was sent to F"ontaine- . 
bleau to open negotiations. On January 19, 18 13, the 
Pope was suddeoiy informed that the Empeior and 
Empress were come to pay him a visit Napoleon, whom 
he had not seen since the coronation, embraced him and 
called him by the name of Father. The negotiations 
then began. One of the first questions to be settled was 
the place of the Pope's residence. Napoleon would have 
wislwd the Holy Father to reside in Paris or at St Denis, 
so as to make France the capital of Catholic Christendom. 
The Pope refnsed to consider any other alternatives ex- 
cept Rome or Avignon. This matter was the subject of 
long discussion. Napoleon used all the fascination of his 
genius to induce tlie Pope to surrender Rome, but Pius 
hdd to his oath to sacrifice no right belonging to the 
Church. Napoleon pointed out that the temporal power 
was an anachronism, that a great revolution had taken 
place ; he, a Corsican, was master of Europe, the Bour- 
bons ruled neither in France^ nor in Spain, nor in Italy. 
If only the two m^ty forces of Church and State could 
be joined together they might command the world. He 
promiserl to do more for the Church than Charles the 
Great had ever done. The result of several days' dis- 
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eiission was the conclttsioo of certain articles as a basis 
of iiitiire agreement The Pope declared that these 
arttdes were only intended as preliminaries, and were 
to be kept secret until they had been ratified by the 

College of Cardinals. Napoleon left Fontainebleau on 
January 25, 181 3, and sent his secretary to put the 
articles into form. It is remarkable that the question as 
to whether the seat of the Papacy should be Ivome or 
Avignon was left entirely undecided, but Napoleon in- 
tended that the Pope should reside at Avignon. 

Tha Concordat of Fontainebleaujj dated January 25, 18 13, 
conbisted of eleven Articles, which provided that the Pope 
is to have the same dignity in France and the kingdom of 
Italy to which he has been hitherto accustomed, and that 
his ambassadors and envoys are to have the •same privi- 
leges ns the emissaries of other Courts. The domains 
which the Holy Father has in his possession are to be 
held by him without impost, and to be administered by 
his agents. He is to receive a sum of 2fiOO,ooo francs as 
a compensation for those which have been sold. Bishops 
and Archbishops nominated by the £mperor are to be 
instituted by the Pope within six months. If this is not 
done, the institution is to be made by the metropolitan, 
or, failing him, by the oldest bishop in the diocese, so that 
no see can be vacant more than a year. The Pope is to 
nominate ten bishops either In France or the kingdom of 
Italy, to be specified later on. The six suburbicarian 
bishops (those whose sees are in the neighbottrhood of 
Rome) are to be restored, and are to be nominated by the 
Pope. They are to keep their present possessions, but 
Anagni and Rieti are eventually to be joined. Bishops of 
the Papal States at present absent from their dioceses 
may be made bishops m pariibus. They are to be on the 
same footing as other bishops. Bishoprics In the Genoese 
and Tuscan territories are to be gradually diminished by 
mutual agreement The Propaganda, the Chief Peniten- 
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Uary, and the Arrflives are to accon:i-aiiy the Pope wher- 
ever he may be. All cardinals, bishops, priests and laymen 
who have incurred the displeasure of Napoleon are to be 
received a^ain into favour. Finally, these arrangements 
are rr.ade in consideration of the present condition of the 
Church aru! in confidence that the Catholic reli^^^ion will 
receive ti^e protection of Napoleon. Cardinal Pacca \va? 
at this time a prisoner in Fenestrelles, but he was suddenly 
released, and reached Fontainebleau on February 17. He 
found the^bope pale, worn, and bent, and much distressed 
at tiie disgrraoe which he had been compelled to undergo.| 
He said, "These cardinals compelled me to go to the table 
and sign." Napoleon gave handsome presents to the 
cardinals who had brought about the arrangement, ordered 
a Te Deum to be sung in all churches to commemorate 
the peace bet we e n the Church and the Empire, and pub- 
lished the Concordat in the Mamitur, although Pius de- 
darad that it ought to have been kept secret The Articles 
were afterwards brought by CambaoMs before the S^at- 
Cooservateur, and declared laws of the empire, although 
the 6rst idea of Napoleon had been that thqr should not 
be published. 

In the meantime the resistance to Napoleon was grow- 
ing in other parts of Europe. Alexander of Russia, his 
great antagonist, was at this time accompanied by Baron 
Stein, to whom as much as to any one the rising of the 
German nation is to be ascribed. Although Russia was 
determined to avenge the insult which had been cast upon 
her, yet it was not easy to determine precisely what her 
action should be. There were llirce parties at the Russian 
CouiL Kutusov, who received the chief credit for the 
defeat of the French, was old and weak, and was anxi jus 
to remain in VVilna and to await events, leaving the 
Germans for the present to deal with the French. Some 
wished to join the Germans, in order to drive the French 
over the Khme, others wished to unite the whole of 
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Poland with Russia, but not to cross the Vistula. Stein 
opposed this a^e^randizcmeat of Rus.^ia, and laboured to 
secure for Germany her old frontiers of the Vosges and 
the Meuse. In a memoir dated November 17, 1812, he 
called on Alexander to act as the liberator of Germ an}'. 
The suggestion fired the imagination of the Tsar, and iie 
determined to undertake the task. He left St. Petersburg, 
and reached Wilna in the middle of December, where he 
greeted Kutusov as the saviour of his country. At this 
time Stein's scheme for the settlement of Germany was a 
partition between Austria and Pni'^sia. Ba\'nri^, Wiirtem- 
beri^, and Jiaden were to be confined to the territories 
which they had before 1802, to preserve their right of 
embassy, but to be considered as vassals of Austria. A 
kingdom of South Germany was to be created under the 
suzerainty of Austria. There was also to be a kingdom of 
North Germany, upon which Hanover, Hesse, and Bruns- 
wick were to be dependent. Switzerland was to enter 
into a federation with Austria. 

Just at this moment the news flashed like lightning 
through Prussia and Germany that General York, who 
commanded a Prussian corps of 30^000 men» had separ- 
ated himself from his commander, the Frendi Marshal 
Maodonald. After the battle of Beresina, Wittgenstein, 
who commanded a Russian corps of 30^000 men, had been 
entrusted with the task of cutting off Maodonald, who was 
now in Kurland. Two-thirds of Maodonald's division 
consisted of Prussians. York, who was commanding the 
vanguard, determined to enter into negotiations with the 
Russian general, Diebich, who had been detailed to cut 
him off. York had endeavoured to obtain instructions 
from the King, but Frederick William was not prepared 
for so sudden a change of policy. Sdiamhorst, who was 
the bitterest enemy of the French, had left the Ministry 
and was living in Silesia. ITardenherg tried to steer 
between Scyila and Chary bdis. York was therefore 
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obliged to act on hi'^ own respon'^ibility He contrived 
to hn.ve an interview with Dieblch on Chi'istmas Day, 
181 2, in which Diebich declared that he was prepared to 
enter into a convention of neutrality. After some delay 
York and Diebich met at the Mill of Poscherun on 
December 30, iSi2, and made a convention generally 
known as the Convention of Taurog^en, by which the 
Prussian oofitingent was declared neutral, and a neutral 
territor}" assigned to it on the Russian ffontters, in 
Prussian Lithuania. It was agreed that if the convention 
was not ratified by the two sovereigns of Russia and 
Pnissiay the Prussian troops should be allowed to retire by 
the shortest routes hot were under the obligation not to 
fight against the Russians for two months. Massenbach, 
who was in Tilsit with six battalions of Prussians, was 
ordered fay York to retire from tbat town. The soldiers 
were del^hted at the step which York had taken. York 
wrote his Justificatiofi to the King from Tilsit on January 3, 
1815, saying that now or never is the moment to recover 
fieedom, independenoei and power, without great sacri- 
iioes, and that the fate of the world lay in the dedsion of 
the King. 

There can be no doubt that the step taken by York 
contributed largely to the liberation of Germany. His 
name flew like a bale fire from Memel to the Rhine. As 
he advanced against Konigsberg, where Murat was in 
command, the French retired before him. They reached 
the Vistula in the middle of January, 181 3, Ney taking 
charge of the rearguard. The next stand was made in 
Danzig, where General Rapp commanded 23,000 soldiers. 
There were also 10,000 in the fortress of Thorn. There 
were 18,000 French in Berlin under the command of 
Augereau. I'lUau was garrisoned by Germans, who sur- 
rendered to the Russians, thus opening to English trade 
the passage into the Frische HafT. The Kinj^ of Naples 
now retired and was succeeded by Prince Eugene* who 
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reluctantly assumed the command, and remained in 
Posen at the head of io,ooo men. When York marched 
into Konigsberg at the head of his troops, he was accom- 
panied by Stein, who on January 6, 1813, had been 
empowered by Alexander to ofifer Prussia assistance in 
the fullest measure for the Hberation of Germany. 
Frederick \\ illiam III was in a great difRcuIty becau-e he 
was in alliance with France, and yet one oi his generals 
had made an alliance with Russia. As we have said, 
Auger eau u'as in command of an army corps in Berlin, 
where fighting took place daily in the streets. The King 
went so far as to say to the French Ambassador, Saint 
Marsan, that he would openly disavow the conduct of 
York, and summon him before a court-martial; but he first 
retired to Breslau, in order that he might act with more 
freedom. France at the time claimed from Prussia a war 
debt of 48,000,000 francs, but Prussia had supplied provi- 
sions to the French army to the value of 94,000,000, so that 
there was a balance on the side of Prussia of 46,oO0^00a 
The King demanded the payment of this, and also the resti* 
tution of the fortresses of Stettin, KOstrin, and Glogau. 
He repeated his assurances of fidelity to France, but asked 
for money to maintain I20y000 troops. Hatzfeld was sent 
to Paris to disclaim the action of York, and to exact the 
fulfilment of the other conditions, saying that if these 
were not complied with, Prussia would feel herself free 
from every kind of obligation. Napoleon, however, de- 
layed his reply. 

Stein and Father Amdt, the founder of German gym* 
naatic societies, were now in Kdnigsbeig. They summoned 
a landtag, or parliament, to meet in Kdnigsberg, some- 
what irregularly, for the right of doing this belonged to 
the Klu^ alone. On February 17, an ordinance appeared 
in the Berlin newspapers, announcing that York was 
deprived of his command, and that Kleist was put in 
his place, his troops being added to the lurces of Murat 
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But York rd'used to obey, and Kleist declined to super- 
sede him. He depended on the previous decree of 
December 20, 1812, by which he was made Governor of 
Preussen and commander of the Prussian truojis. He 
now issued a decree abohshing the continental blockade 
and opening foreign ports for free commerce. The result 
of this was to provide money for his trooj s. The mer- 
chants of Konigsbci Memel and }^lbitig contributed 
SOO.CXX) thalers. Stem was the soul of the movement. 
The landtag met iinJer the presidency of York, as repre- 
sentative of the King. It enacted a complete plan of 
national defence, an 6Iite of 13,000 men, a Land web r of 
20,00Q men, and a Landsturm of all males under sixty ; 
also 7000 mounted volunteers, who should arm them- 
selves and be a qursery for officers. These resolutions 
were confirmed by York on February 8. Arndt wrote a 
popular book explaining the organization of the Land- 
wtbr and the Landsturm, which, published in Kdnigsbefg, 
flew in thousands of editions throughout Germany, 

Frederick William HI reached Breslau on Januaiy^S, 
and assembled around him the best men of the country. 
Schamhorst became Minister of War. Blticfaer came to 
the Court. On February 3 a decree was issued, which 
sommoned to anns as volunteers the nobles who had 
hitherto been exempt The King did not expect that 
it would have much eflect A few days afterwards, as 
he and Schamhorst were standing at a window of the 
SchlosSp they lieard tlie noise of rolling wagons. It was 
a string of e^hty carriages full of volunteers from Berlin. 
Scharnhorst asked the King if he were now convinced, 
and tears flowed from his eyes» In Berlin 9000 young 
men were enlisted in three days. The King had evi« 
deotly made up his mind, but Napoleon still delayed his 
ansifer. 

The King sent to Alexander, Knesebeck, who opposed 
Stein's policy, because he believed that Stein was working 
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with the Tsar to secure East and West Prussia for Russia. 
Kncsebcck was well received. Alexander expressed a 
wish for the entire re- establishment of Trusbia in the most 
flourishing condition. Stein insisted that either himself or 
Scharnhorst should be appointed to represent Prussia as 
plenipotentiaries. The King chose Scharnhorst. Stein had 
to hide himself in Breslau in a e^arret. At last the treaty 
of alliance was signed on I'ebruary 27 at Breslau by 
Hardenberg and Anstett, and on February 28 at Kalisch 
by Scharnhorst and Kutusov. Its object was to liberate 
first Germany, and then Europe, and to place Prussia in 
the position which she had held before i8o6. It repaired 
the humiliation of Tilsit Alexander bound himself not 
to lay down nrms until this object had been accomplished 
politically, geographically, and fmancialK'. The posses- 
sions of the House of Hanover were aione excepted from 
the convention. The different countries under Prussia 
were to form an independent monarchy. The Emperor 
was to provide i5o,cxx) men, the King 8o,ocx> troops of 
the h'ne, not counting those employed in garrisons. Both 
monarchs were to act together and to do their best to 
persuade Austria to join them. The Tsar was to use his 
influence to get money and support for Prussia from 
England. The system of the Landwehr, first established 
in Konigsberg, was now extended to the whole kingdom. 
/ The action of Prussia was certainly bold, as her own 
forces were not developed, and Russia bad only 40,000 
men betw^een the Oder and the Elbe to oppose Napoleon 
backed by the united strength of France^ Italy, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Stein, at a later period, 
looked back with wonder at her courage. ? 

The Emperor Alexander entered Breslau on March 15, 
1 815. His first visit was to Stein, whom he affectionately 
embraced. Hearing that the rents from his estates were 
in arrears he made him a present of Soyooo fhalera 
Events proceeded rapidly. On March 4 die Russians 
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drove the French from Berlin, who retired to Magdeburg 
and Wittenberg. On March 14 the Duke of Mecklenburg 
joined the league. Gneisenau brought promises of help 
from Eni^aiui, with arms, provisions, and clothing for 
20,000 men, and the promise of the possible landing of an 
Anglo-Swedish army. On March 16, 181 3, the French 
Ambassador, Saint Marsan, received the Prussian declara- 
tion of war, and on the following day appeared the famous 
appeal of King Frederick William III to his people: 
"BrandenburgerSy Prussians, Silesians, Pomeranians^ Lithu- 
anians, you know what you have sufiered for tiie last 
seven years, you know what your miserable lot will be if 
the struggle, which now begins, does not end with honour. 
Remember the days of old, the Great Elector, the Great 
Frederick. Remember the advantages for whidi our for^ 
fetbers shed their blood, freedom of conscience, honour, 
Independe n ce^ commerce, art and science. Think of the 
good example of our poweriul allies, the Russians, think 
of the Spaniards, the Portuguese. Even smaller nations 
have entered into a conflict with more powerful enemies 
for similar advantages, and have gained the victory. 
Remember tlie heiok struggles of the Dutdi, and of die 
Swiss. Great sacrifices will be demanded from all classes, 
for our enterprise is great, and the number and resources 
of our enemies are by no means small." 

Jtmti0ntiet,-^lt is not desinible in a work of this kind either to 
give a com p l e te liahiiography of Mwces, or Indicate at the foot of the 

page the authority on whidi each statement rests. The subject of 

the Fal! of Napoleon hris nrrupior! the writer's nttrrition for more 
years than he cnres to remember, and tlicre are lew important books 
00 the subject which have not passed through his hands. As special 
authorities for chapter I may be mentioned T/te MoniUur, the 
Napoleon Correspondence, Seeley's ZJ/e of Stein^ Droysen's Lift of 
YtH^ and the Memoirs of Cardimd Facet. 



CHAPTER II 



THE POLICY OF AUSTRIA— THE PREPARATIONS 

OF NAPOLEON 

FT£R the union between Russia and Prussia had 
A^L been accomplished, the question arose as to 
/— % what attitude would be assumed by Austria. 
M jk^ The decision depended upon the determina- 
tion of the Emperor Francis, fatiier of Marie Louise, and 
father-tn-law of Napoleon and of his Chancellor, Prince 
Clement Wenceslaus Mettemich, who played so important 
a part in die reconstruction and government of Europe 
after the fall of Napoleoa In, the year i8xo Metternich 
had been sent to Paris in order to penetrate, if possible, the 
designs of Napoleon and to decide upon the attitude of 
Austria. He reported to his master that i8i t would be a 
year of peace, but that 1812 would see the expedition to 
Russia, which actually followed. Therefore the attitude of 
Austria must be that of an armed neutrality. Ilf war 
broke out between France and Russia, Austria would hold 
a flanking position, and exercise a preponderating in- 
fluence at the close of the conflict. ^ The Emperor and his 
minister prepared themselves in all secrecy for this eventu- 
ality. The only person taken into their confidence was 
Count Bellegarde, President of the Council of War. 
Napoleon had requested an auxiliary corps of 30,000 
Austrian troops for hio Ivussian expedition, but the Court 
of Vienna maintained its position uf armed neutrality. 
After Napoleon's catastrophe, Stein and the Russian 

IS 
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Cabinet made overtures to Austria to declare war against 
France, but they received the answer that Austria was 
determined not to be deflected from the course which it 
had chosen, nor to alter its policy fur the jire>ent They 
had up, to the present moment pre crvcd an altitude of 
armed neutrality. This might be chani;ed in the h^ht of 
new e\cats to an attitude of armed mediation. It now 
indeed became necessary that Austria should arm, it being 
certam that Napole n would open a campaign in Germany 
in I Si 3. This arming was proceeded with secretly, and 
Prince Charles Schwarzenberg was made Commander-in- 
Chief. 

In the meantime Count Bubna was sent as ambassador 
to Paris. Napoleon said to him: "Weill here we are 
a^ain. You were a little put out by the negotiations at 
Schdnbnmn. But what does that matter? Do you think 
that Mettemich will hold firm?" "I have not a doubt 
of it" "But how about the women — ^the Empress?" 
"YoD must have a very false idea of my master, the 
Emperor, if you Imagine that women am have any influ- 
ence over his policy*" *Is Prince Uchtenstein cold 
towards France? Does Count Wallls wish for war? 
What about Trautmannsdorf ? Has BeOegarde become 
Russian?" '*Your Majesty, we are all Austrians first, 
and alter that any one may be whatever he likes." 
Napoleon remarked, **! win on this occasion give the 
Emperor of Austria a splendid part to play, having so 
often treated him badly " Marie Louise wrote letters to 
her father assuring him of the good-will of Napoleon, but 
it is possible that they were written under tlie personal 
influence of her imperial husband. 

In the meantime Napoleon continued to work with 
astonishing eneroy. He expected tu have a new iirmy of 
500,CXX) men in the field. He had doubts of Murat's 
at^olute loyalty, and talked of arresting him. Still he 
gave QO outward sign of bis displeasure. He had reason 
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to be satisfied that his place was taken by Prince Eugdie^ 
whom he ordered to keep a tight hold on the fortresses of 
the Oder and the Elbe. In three weeks he sent him 
reinforcements of 6oyOOO men. Francis continued to write 
affectionate letters to his son-in-law. Bubna was ordered 
to propose that Austria should continue faithful to the 
French Alliance, provided that the peace, which Europe 
required above everythii^ else^ could be secured. Na- 
poleon despatched Narbonne as ambassador to Vienna, 
who he thought would be a more acceptable plenipoten- 
tiary than Otto. 

Napoleon's chief deficiency at this time was cavalry, 
which had been entirely destroyed In the Russian cam- 
paign. But he was able in a comparatively short time to 
despatch a force of 6000 cavalry to Germany. He made 
efforts to secure the allegiance of the Poles, saying to 
them ^t If they could not be Poles, the next best thing 
was to be French. A hundred and forty thousand con* 
scripts were anticipated from the lev^ of 18 14, and those 
who had been exempted in the years 1809, 18 10, 181 1, 
1812, were called under arms. 
I Napulcon now took the step of consultini^ the foremo-t 
men of his kingdom as to the policy which he should 
pursue. They all urcfed the necessity of peace — Caulain- 
court, Talleyrand, Cainbaccrcs, Savary, Mollien. Alurat 
alone counselled a continuance of the struggle. Napoleon, 
however, was dctcnnincd not to make peace until the 
honour of France had beeji avenged. | He said the French 
nation mu t not surrender her i^lory and her power He 
explained that he had taken measures for raising 350,000 
men, which, with the conscription of 1813, would make up 
his number to 500,000. At the same time efforts towards 
peace were to be made. But how? Caulaincourt was in 
favour of a direct communication with Russia, and he was 
supported by Cambac^r^s. Maret, Minister of Foreign 
Affairsi was in favour of asking the mediation of Austria, 
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and be was aupported by Cbampagny, Hauterive^ Besoa- 
dite Tbis gave a majority for tbe mediation of Atutria, 
But what terms sboold tb^ offer ? Tbere was no doubt 
as to the terms which Austria would be compelled to ask : 
the dissolution of tbe Confederation of the Rhine, the inde- 
pendence of Pmssia, the dissolution of tbe Grand Dudiy 
of Warsaw, and the surrender of lUyria and TyroL But it 
was not likely that Napoleon would grant tliese terms. 
At the same time be was anxious for peace. Not being 
able with d^nity to offer peace himself, be accepted tbe 
mediatioQ of Austria, and consented to Austria sending 
plenipotentiaries to the English. He told the Emperor 
Francis that he would not now lay down the conditions of 
peace, but that he ^v(>ulcl ncvt^r consent to alienate from 
the Imperial crown what had been declared constitutional 
territory by the Senate. Rome, Piedmont, Tu^scany, Hol- 
land, and the Hanseatic Departments must remain integral 
parts of the French Empire, never to be severed from it 
Rome and Hamburg must remain French prefectures. 
He might consent to an aggrandisement of Prussia, but he 
never would allow any territorial increase of Russia. 

Such were Napoleon's views. But how was it possible 
tfiat with such conditions Austria could persuade Russia 
and Prussia to make peace, or bring about a settlement 
between France and I^^nc^land ■* At the same time Maret 
wrote to Vienna in a still haughtier tone. The French 
army would reach the number of 1,200,000 men: many 
states hitherto spared would be blotted from the face of 
Europe. Shortly would follow the coronation of the King 
of Rome and die investment of Marie Louise with the 
Rcgicncy* 

Napoleon at length gave to Prussia the answer for 
which she was waiting. He said that he had no objection 
to the King retiring to Breslau, but that he could not 
allow liim to enter into direct negotiations with Russia, 
or to cooaent to the neutrality of Silesia, which Russia 
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W8S oeitafai to ask for. He contested the existence oi the 
French debt, and refused to surrender the fortresses on the 
Vistula and the Oder. If Prussia was really his ally she 
could not object to seeing these fortresses in his posses- 
sion ; on the other hand, if Prussia was false, it would be 
madness to ^^\vc them up. 

f It is a remarkable bign of the popularity of Napoleon's 



government at this time that a lar^je force of the cava Iryf 
which he so much needed was raised by voluntary contri- 
bution. Of the 20,0C» men asked for, Paris offered 500, 
Lyons 120, Strasburg 100, Bordeaux 60^ Nantes 50, 
Angers 45, Amiens, Marseilles, and Toulouse 50 each, 
Metz, Rennes, and Mainz 25 each. Smaller towns offered 
three, four, or five horsemen, some one only. Nor was 
this ^[;eiierusity confined to France. Rome gave T40, 
Hamburg and Amsterdam 100 each, Genoa 80, Rotter- 
dam 50, Leyden 25, Utrecht 20, Dusseldorf 12. When 
it was found impossible to obtain suitable horses, money 
was contributed instead, which was gratefully received 
by Napoleon. He had determined to impose no new 
taxes, i Napoleon was an incomparable financier, as he 
was the greatest of all generals and nearly the greatest 
of all diplomatists.1 He had accumulated a large treasure 
in the vaults of the Tuileries, and this now stood him 
in good stead. He was very economical, but he could not 
be called stingy, as he conducted his Court with great 
splendour, spent large sums on public buildings in Paris, 
was always ready to contribute munificentiy to objects of 
science and art He may be regarded as one of the ablest 
financiers ^om history can record* 

In collecting the remains of the army defeated in Russia 
be was wdl seconded by Kellermann, Duke of Valmy, 
who had commanded over the Rhine provinces from 
Strasbufg to WeseL He sent a daily account of his 
operations to Napoleon, He assembled all the soldiers 
who returned over the Rhine^ generally by Mainz, saw 
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with his own eyes to their necessities, provided them with 
shoes and clothes, with arms and officers. The world was 
astonished to see a numerous and well-equipped army 
called into existence from nothing. Pompeius said in 
ancient Rome that he had merely to stamp with his foot 
and soldiers would rise out of the soil Napoleon and 
KeOermann realized this boast 

Napoleon opened the Corps L^gislatif on February 14, 
1813, in person. He addressed the deputies in a tone of 
stubborn pride. He spoke of the Concordat which he 
had concluded with the Pop^. He said that the French 
dynasty still ruled over Spain and would continue to rule 
there. That he was content with all his allies, that he 
wished for peaoe» but would consent to no peace that was 
not lionourafale and consistent with the interests and for- 
tunes of the Empire. He praised the Americans for having 
dedaied war against England in defence of the prindples 
of freedom of commerce. The speech was naturally re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

J^ht result of this uncompromising attitude was that 
Prussia and Russia signed the Treaty of Kalisch on Feb- 
ruaiy 28, and promised to continue the war until French 
prepotency was brokeni and on March 16 Prussia handed 
a declaration of war to the French Ambassador. Colonels 
Tettenbom and Chemichev, with a force of about ten 
thousand Cossacks and some light infantry, attacked 
Uibeck. Soon afterwards Hamburg was evacuated by 
General Carra St Cyr, much to the indignation of 
Napoleon. A Hamburg legion was formed out of the 
citizens, ships came into the harbour, and the English 
found a market for their coffee, sug^ar, and cotton. Owing 
to the approach of Wittgenstein, i riiicc 1 iigcne was forced 
to evacuate Berlin, and Napoleon gave hini orders to retire 
behind the Elbe and not to truul)lc li-mself about the 
centre of Germany, Dresden, Fuida, Erfurt, Mainz but 
to cover at all hazards the northern towns, Magdeburg, 
c 
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Hanover, Osnabriick, and Wesel. In this way he would 
protect the greater part of the course of the Elbe, includ- 
ing Hamburg and Bremen, as well as Holland and West- 
phalia. If the allies attacked by way of Dresden he could 
chancre his front, and stand with his left at Wittenberg 
and his right at Ki^cnach, havinj^ the Harz in his rear. 
Napoleon would then come himself w ith 180,000 through 
Hesse or Thuringia, and with the help of Eugene's forces 
cut off the allies from Berlin and the sea, chase them back 
to the Bohemian Mountains, capture Berlin, set free the 
French garrisons of 5tettin» Kiistrin, Glogau, Thorn, and 
Danzig, and in one month lead a victorious army to the 
banks of the Vistula. 

Napoleon had completed all his arrangements, including 
an army of reserve, in three months. He had intended to 
have tius King of Rome crowned in the winter, as well as 
to invest Marie Louise with the R^ency. The first plan 
was given up on the ground of expense; The second was 
carried out with great pomp and ceremony on March 30, 
1813. CambacMs, the arch-chanodlor, was given to her 
as principal adviser. Foiiich^ was not allowed to remain 
in Paris. 

A serious attempt was now made to induce Austria to 
join Prussia and Russia in the league against Napoleon. 
As we' have already seen, the alliance of these two Utter 
powers dates from Febniary 28, and the declaration of 
war from March 16. On March 25 the two powers issued 
from Kalisch a common appeal to the German people 
announcing their object of setting Germany free from the 
foreign yoke. On April 7, Prince Schwarzenberg arrived 
as Austrian i\mbassador in i'aris. He was icccivecl with 
the greatest distinction. Napoleon assured him that he 
possessed in France, Germany, Italy, and Spain 1,100,000 
or 1,200,000 troops, that he would crush the Russians and 
Prussians, and drive them across the Vistula, that Austria 
had a magnihcent opportunity before her by taking the 
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French side. Schwarzcnberg concluded from all this that 
Napoleon was determined to make war, and had no inten- 
tion of peace. He then approached Maret, but found hinr 
blinded by admiration for the genius of Napoleon. When 
he spoke of the marriage with Marie Louise, Schwarzen- 
ber[^ r^nswered that it was a mere political arrntv^ement, 
a statement which came to Maret as a disagreeable shock. 
It was obvious that Napoleon would )'ield nothing. His 
intention was to gain a victory or two, and then to dictate 
peace on his own terms. But it was quite clear to the 
piercing vision of Napoleon that Metternich intended to 
join the alliance against him* It would have been far 
better for Austria, as well as more honourable, if she bad 
remained true to the French alliance, which could alone 
secure her victory in the contest with Prussia. Attempts 
were made to persuade Frederick August, King of 
Saxony, who had fled from Dresden to Regensburg, to 
aooept the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and to join Austria 
as a mediating party. .Similar offers were made to 
Bavaria, which was connected with Napoleon by marriage. 
Wc9senberg was sent to London to endeavour to bring 
about a peace between France and England ; and Lebzel- 
tern with a similar mission to Alexander in Breslau : but 
ndtber had any result Narbonne, on the other hand, 
who had succeeded Otto at Vienna, answered Metier* 
nicfa, that the des%n of the Emperor was to destroy 
Fmssia entirely, to place Saxony in her place, and to give 
Silesia to Austria. Metternich repeated to Narbonne 
what he had already said to Otto, that Prussia was a 
better buffer than Poland between Russia and Germany, 
that the confederation of the Rhine could not be main- 
tained, and that it was impossible that ifamburi^, Liibcck, 
or Bremen should continue French. iMii^lancl would ha\ e 
to be consulted before anything could be determined with 
r^ard to Holhuid, Spain, and Italy. Austria would try 
to separate Rus^^ia from England, but Napoleon must be 
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prepared to make some sacrifices; all she asked for herself 
was the portion of Galicia which bad been taken away in 
1809, and the Illyrian provinces. 

On April 9, Napoleon iDlormcd Austria, through Nar- 
bonne, that if she wished for peace she must be in a posi- 
tion to dictate it, that she must have 100,000 men ready 
to throw upon the flank of the allies, and that she must 
occupy Silesia, whilst Napoleoa drove the Russians, Prus- 
sians, English, and Swedes across the Vistula. The result 
of this was that Austria renounced the treaty of March 
14, 1812. ^(Mcttemich told Narbonne that Austria would 
shortly send I50y000 men into Bohemia, in order to be 
able to fulfil her part of armed mediation ; she would then 
urge the beUigerents to Bgrec to an armistice, as a pie- 
paratlon for a congress. This was a decided step towards 
johung the AUIanoe against Napoleon, because there was 
no likdthood of his agreeing to a congress^ or of offering 
terms which the allies would even discuss. His suggestion 
that Austria should arm had been turned by Mettemich 



AtitkmHiei,— In descnbing the diplomacy of Europe in this and 
the succeeding;: chapters, I have fallowed the ^(uidance of M. Albert 
Sorel, n friend oi thirtv years' standinij, now, alas ! lost to scicuce. 
His great work on Europe and the French Revolution places him as 
aa histociao only •econd to Tainc; The Mettemich memoirt have been 
carduUy studied, but diey mtift be used with omtioa. The Gennan 
History of the War, ia a number of small volumes, is a sound 
audiority, but written in a concentrated and unattractive style. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE BATTLES OF LUTZEN AND BAUTZEN— THE 
ARMISTICE— AUSTRIA DECLAKiiS WAR 

UN DER the conditions of the Treaty made with 
Napoleon after the defeat of Jena, Prussia 
was not allowed to have moce than 42,000 
men under arms at one time, but by the In^ 
W^Boity of Scbamhorst the valid portion of the nation was 
psand successively under military training, so that the 
nunber of men capable of bearing anns could not be less 
than i$oyOoa The equipment necessary for this force 
was either already in eadstenoe or could be boi^t In 
Austria. A great deal of it was snj^iUed ffom England 
Fidd artniery was wanting, but that was gradually pro- 
vided from the armaments of fort r ess e s. The e^ht fort- 
fssRS iHuch the Prussians had been allowed to keep were 
caiefiilly armed, and camps were formed in Colberg, 
Rflao, Neiflse and Glats. The contingent provided by 
ftusaia for the Russian campaign was of the strength of 
pfioo men, 10,000 of whom had perished In the enter- 
friae, Under tiiese drcumstances Prussia, a sliort time 
after York's defection, was able to set in the fidd iioyOOO 
SMa besides the reserves of the Landweiir and tlie Laad- 

The advance began at the end of March. Bliicher, 
•tsrting from Silesia, crossed the Elbe with 35,000 men, 
preceded by General Winzingerode with 13,000 men. 
YcMrk, VVittgensteia and lioastett were ported before 
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Magdeburg with a fuice of 25,000. They were supported 
by Russian detachments under Tettenborn, Durenburg and 
Chernichev, to the number of 6000 or 7000. The principal 
Russian army, 30,000 strong, wa^ at Kalisch. The French 
forlrcbses of Uanzig, Thorn, Mocilin, Zamocz, Stettin, 
Kiistrin, Glogau and Spandaii were br>i(_rfed or block- 
aded. The allies cnuld coiiiin;iii(l about 70,000 men along 
the course of the J Jbe from the Bohemian frontier to its 
mouth, but the only town which they possessed on the 
river was Dresden, 

The French held Magdeburg with 50,000 men and also 
Wittenberg. Torgau was occupied by the King of Saxony. 
There was much discussion as to who should command 
the force. Kutiuov died on the march on April 29, 1813. 
Wittgenstein was appointed in his place. 

Napoleon had reached Mainz from Paris on April 17, 
and rcfnaiiied there till April 24. He arrived at Erfurt on 
April 25, and spent there three days of feverish activi^. 
He drove to Weimar in a carriage and mounted his horse 
on April 28, came in the dusk of the evening to Eckharts- 
berga, and was busily engaged during the night He did 
not enter his carriage again till the conclusion of the 
armistice. His army consisted of 150,000 infantry, Sooo 
cavalry and 300 guns» His youi^ recruits developed 
with great rapidity. The enemy was superior in cavalry 
and artillery ; they had 25,000 horse and 650 guns. The 
Russians may be reckoned as possessing 50,000 infantry, 
the Prussians 46,00a jxiie chief weakness of Napoleon 
was hb deficiency in cavalry. He was forced to form his 
young recruits into squares and to depend on didr 
solidity, but they surpassed all expectation. Ney wrote 
of them, " These children are heroes. I can do with them 
anything that you command." 

On April 19 Napoleon was able to give the folluwing 
account of the disposition of his forces. Prince Eugene 
had his head-quarters at Bernburg, on the Saale, not far 
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frnm the point at which that river debouches into the 
!bc Davout was in front of Ce!!c, Vandamme in the 
neighbourhood of Bremen. Also the fourth army corps, 
under Bertrand, was advancing on Coburg. Ney was close 
to Erfurt, Marmont at Gotha, Bessi^res and the ^ard at 
Eiseiiach. Once arrived at Erfurt Napoleon's object was 
to join Prince Eug^e, to occupy the line of the Saalc 
fromSaalfeld to Bernburg, and to deliver Naumburg from 
the attack of the Cossacks. He also wished to recover 
Hambur]^, and, 6nally, to get command of the course of 
the Elbe; 

The tet Uood was drawn on April 29^ On that day, 
at two in the afternoon, Souham engaged Lanskot, who 
had 6000 infontiy under his command, together with 
some cavalry and 12 pieces of cannon. Souham defeated 
him near Wetssenfels and got possession of the town. 
The young levies, of whkfa his army was composed, with- 
stood the charges of the cavalry, and showed a spirit and 
enthusiasm whidi delighted the heart of the Emperor. 
Two hours later Macdonald occupied the town and bridge 
of Merseburg, which was defended by a small body of 
Fkvssians. The next day Napoleon could announce to 
Cambac^r^s that the junction between the army of the 
Main and the army of the Elbe was effected. 

Oii April 30, Napulcon gallupcd through a heavy rain 
from Naumburg to Weissenfels, where he reconnoitred the 
scene of the previous battle, and passed the night in the 
town. The next day he left at nine in the morning for 
Liitzen. telling Prince Eugene, who was at Merseburg, 
that if he heard the sound of artillery, he was to attack 
the enemy on the right. Unfortunately, this advance was 
accompanied by a «erious loss. The first cannon-shot fired 
by the allies struck Marshal Bessieres in the pit of the 
stomach, and he fel! derid. Napoleon took care to let 
Marie Louise know that he was not in that part of the 
fidd where Bessi^es was struck. In the evening of the 
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first of May Ney's corps bivouacked in villages w hich 
have become famous, Gross and Kiein Gorschen, Kaja 
and Starsiedel, all in the ncip;hbourhood of Liitzen, and on 
the road from Weissenfeli> to Leipzig. Eugene was at 
Markrannstadt. 

Wittgenstein now determined to attack the right wing 
of the I'Vcnch as they were on the march, and Napoleon, 
who did not expect to be engaged on May 2, nor m that 
position, had nearly reached Leipzig. Suddenly, about 
eleven o'clock he heard a loud cannonade in the rear of 
his right flank. Marshal Ney had been attacked with 
fuiy by the Prussians. Napoleon observed for some 
minutes, in silence, the smoke and the distant cannonade, 
and then ordered all his troops to change their line of 
march and to go back to Liitzen. Ney, with his young 
recruits, defended his position bravely, while Napoleon 
hastened to his assistance. He met many wounded on 
the road, and few passed by without saluting him and 
crying, "Vive TEmpereurl" When he arrived at Kaja, 
Ney was on the point of 3rlelding, and the battle seemed 
to be lost Many of the French had been killed, and if 
the Prussians could have maintained their onslaught for 
half an hour longer the French line might have been 
broken. Napoleon remained almost the whole day behhad 
Kaja with his Old Guaid. He exposed himself with 
rashness; bullets fell whistling round him. At last, in 
a final advance, with a marvellous display of personal 
energy, he carried the position, and the battle was won. 

At the close of the day the French were surrounding 
the allied forces in a half moon. It is said that the allies 
did not brin^ half their troops into action, whereas the 
French used their resources with the greatest ability. The 
battle cost the life of Scharnhorst, and Blucher was 
wounded in the arm, but did not leave the field. The 
battle, called Liitzen by the Frrneh, and Gross-Got schen 
by the Prussians, was very murderous. The Prussians 
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lost at least Sooo men, the French possibly 15,000, ?il 
though Napoleon only admitted the loss of 10,000. The 
battle, although a victory for the French, was not decisive ; 
tik losses of the Emperor had been too severe. 

Napoleon pursued the enemy along the route to Dresden, 
paasii^ by Pegau and Borna. He ofdered Ney to enter 
heipDg with pomp, and then to form an army at Witten- 
berg, with which he might march upon Berlin. Napoleon 
entered Dresden on May 8, but he found two ardbes of 
liie well-known bridge blown up by Davout, an act of 
useless vandalism against which he had previously pro- 
tested, and the opposite side of the river oecnpied by the 
RnsibnsL The dty was in profound tranquillity ; fay noon 
not a soldier of the allies was to be seen. The last of the 
Cossacks crossed the river on tbelr horses by swimming. 
The Emperor Alexander had left the dly in the middle 
of die night, and the King of Prussia in tbe morning. 

The whole of May 9 was spent by Napoleon in es- 
trfiMttfilng a bridge in the neighbourhood of Priestnita, 
which was sturdOy opposed by the Russians. The 
cannonade was very serious. Several bullets and hand- 
gmudes fell near him, and a splinter of the powder 
magazine flew near his head. If it had been my body 
it would have been all over," he said. A grenade fell 
between him and an Italian regiment, twenty paces in the 
ftar. They shrunk a little to avoid it, when he cried, 
•Ah! cujoni, non fa male." At last he retired, just in 
time. He then proceeded to restore the old bridge, taking 
mjactivc personal part in the operations;/ In twenty 
hoirs the work was completed, and un May 1 1, at 10 a.m., 
the whole army of Eugene, together with its artillery, was 
able to cross. Napoleon spent nearly the whole day on 
a stone seat, watching them. The King of Saxony 
entered Dresden with great pomp on May 12, bringing 
wiih him >^ome raiments of cavalry, uhich were very 
useful to his ally. Napoleon's object at this time was 
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that Ney should release Glogau from siege, occupy Berlin, 
in order to allow Davout to recover Hamburg and to 
march into Pomerania. whilst he himself became master 
of Breslau. Count Bubna was present at Dresden as 
Austrian envo}% and Napoleon became n^radually con- 
vinced of the treachery of Metternich. lie therefore, by 
means of Caulaincourt, made overtures to Alexander with 
the object of making peace. He wrote to Francis on 
May 17 that he consented to the meeting of a congress, 
for the purpose of securing a general peace^ that he would 
admit what he called the "Spanish insurgents'* to it, and 
that he would treat without England, if the Powers 
desired it 

On May 18 Napoleon left Dfesden to fight the battle 
of Bautzen. The heat was excessive and the dust stifling. 
Napoleon rode alone in front, absorbed In reflection. He 
passed the night at Hartfaau, and reached Klein-Fdrstcfaen, 
in front of Bautzeop the next day. Here the Russians 
and Phissians had collected a force variously estimated at 
84^000 or 89^000 men. The battle began on May 20 
about noon, and by five o'clock in the afternoon the fig^t 
became generaL Marmont dimbed the precipitous difls 
which separated the Wendish suburb from the town ; 
Gerard drove back the Prince of WQrtemberg. The 
battle lasted till nine in the evening, when Napoleon was 
able to take up his head-quarters in the town. He lodged 
in a house at the comer of the market-place, where his 
rooms are still shown, with the bay-window at which he 
stood in consultation with Marshal Ney. On May 21 
the French army found itself on a line of several miles in 
length beyond Bautzen, in presence of the allies, who 
held a still more extended position in front of them. 
Napoleon's plan was to attack the allied left with Oudi- 
not's troops, and to keep them employed until Ney had 
enveluj)ed their right winjr. When Ney had asserted his 
superiority on this side. Napoleon would fall upon their 
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centre and dc.-^tro} them. Napoleon, awaiting the issue 
of Ney s operations, which were to decide the fate of the 
day, was lying on the ground eating his breakfast, when 
the shell of a howitzer burst over his head. He then went 
to a height in front of Nieder Kaina, that he might view 
things more closel>', and it is said that from this point he 
sent off a messenger to Marie Louise to announce that he 
had gained a victory. But the hills, which formed the 
key of the position, had to be taken by the bayonet, after 
a struggle which lasted more than three hours, and a very 
serious loss was the result The allies were defeated, but 
their retreat is considered a masterly performance. Napo- 
leon suffered greatly from want of cavalry. From his 
(to'r oa the hill of Nieder Kaina he sent infantry to cut 
off the enemy in their retreat, but a veiy small effect was 
produced. The battle was very murderous, and it is said 
that the French lost mote than the allies. 

Before we give an account of the armistice of Pleiswitz, 
so fatal to Napoleon, we must review the policy of Austria 
during the progress ojf the campaign. As early as the begin- 
ning of Febmaty, Mettemich had made up his mind to take 
the side of the allies. This was to be effected by offering 
Napoleon terms widdtk it was Impossible for him to accept 
The first terms suggested were that Illyria should be 
given to Austria, the Duchy of Warsaw to Prussia ; the 
Coofisderation of the Rhine and the Hanse towns should 
be abandoned ; while England would • certainly demand 
die surrender of Holland and Spain. At the same time 
Austria withdrew her 30^)00 troops which she had given 
to France by the treaty of March 14, 18 12, although 
Hettemich and the Emperor were assured by Narbonne 
tiiat Napoleon considered them an integral part of his 
irmy. By the end of April the alliance between France 
and Austria was at an end. 

It is diiTicult to define what was precisely the attitude 
of England at this time. The views of the ministry were 
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chiefly fixed on Holland. 1 he y cared little about the 
Duchy of Warsaw, the Confederation of the Rhine, or the 
reconstruction of Ti ussia and Austria. The Mediterranean 
was rendered secure by the fail of Joseph in Spain and of 
Murat in Naples. They occupied Portugal and Sicily, of 
which island Lord Wllliam Bmtiock was the virtual sove- 
reign. English commerce was expanding on every side. 
Wessenberg, sent from Vienna, could not persuade Castle- 
reagh to accept the Austrian mediation. Jacobi the Prussian 
found a better reception. Prussia was ready to join Russia in 
an alliance with England, and mention was made of a new 
kingdom stretching from the Elbe to the Scheldt, which 
should Include Hanover, and be ass^ed to an English 
Prince^ in fact a new Idngdom of Austrasia. Both Russia 
and Prussia were subsidised, the latter heavily, 
f After LUtzen the whole energy of Mettemlch was 
thrown into the task of ofiering to Napoleon conditions 
which he would be unable to accept, thus passing firom 
a state of neutrality to one of war by means of an armed 
mediation.^ On May 7 he instructed Stadion to suggest 
to Alexander the following conditions of peace: the 
suppfesslon of the Duchy of Warsaw, the restitution 
of Austria and Prussia, the surrender France of her 
territories beyond the Rhine, and of those in Italy, the 
independence of Holland, and the restoration of the 
rope, rhcsc conditions were to be revealed to Napoleon 
gradually, some put forward, others kept in reserve. 
Instead of the eight points contained in Stadion's instruc- 
tions, Metternich only mentioned five to Narbonne, the 
surrender of Warsaw, of the Hanse towns, of Illyria, of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and the enlargement of 
Prussia. To Bubna, who was sent to Napoieon, he 
reduced the five points to three: the surrender of Warsaw, 
of the Hanse town^, of Illyria, with a good Au^^trian 
frontier in Italy. He was also to propose an armistice, 
with a view to a future congress to meet at Prague. If 
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Napoleun accepted, Austria would assist him with her 
troops ; if he refused she would declare war against him. 

While the allies before Bautzen were agreeinf^ on the 
larger terms, which Nanuleon must refuse, | Ikibna was 
holding out to him the bait of a continental [ cace accom- 
panied by much smaller -sacrifices, in order to alhire him 
into the trap of accepting; the mediation and the concfress. 
If he rejected this, France would believe that he had 
rejected a moderate peace, which left the Grand Empire 
intact. Napoleon saw clearly the infamous plot which 
Mettemich had made for his destruction^ but it was 
ciifficult to meet it. t He thought the best couiae would be 
to throw himself into the arms of Russia, and to conciliate 
Alexander by offering him the Duchy of Warsaw. He 
said to Bubna on May 16^ ''I will not accept your 
mediation, I will not surrender a single village which has 
been constitutionally joined to Francee I do not care for 
iny own life or for that of others ; you can only coerce me 
by repeated victories. Ferhaps I ^lall die and my dynasty 
will perish with me. You wish to tear from me Italy and 
Germany, 3rou wish to dishonour me^ sir; but honour first 
of all, then the wif^ then the child, then the dynasty. 
What will become of the child in whose veins flows 
Austrian blood ? What 1 care most about b the fate of 
tiie King of Rome; I do not wish to make Austrian blood 
haleliil to France; You begin by asking for iUytis^ yen 
will go on to demand Venice^ the Milanese, and Tuscany, 
aad yon will force me to fight you. You had better begin 
with it at once." In a letter to his ladier-io-Iaw he said, 

I am determined to die, if need be, at the head of such 
oobte-minded men as France has left, rather than become 
tlie derisioti of the English and secure the triumph of my 

became more and more determined to make peace 
through Alexander^) He offered a diminution of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and the surrender to Prussia 
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of the Duchy of Warsaw, Danzig, and the Vistula, thus 
increasing the po[)ulation of Prussia by 3,000,000 souls, 
a»d forming a double buffer between France and Russia. 

'Then followed the battle of Bautzen on May 20, which 
was far more di^astnuis to the allies than Napoleon 
believed^' Berlin was threatened, Hamburg recaptured, 
the King of Prussia was lost without the help of the 
Austrians, An armistice alone could save them. Napoleon 
was led to the same conclusion by his want of cavalry and 
his desire to .see the effect of luii^^ne's mo\-ements in 
Ital)-. He was also influenced by his love for his son. 5 
He could not believe that Austria would abandon this 
scion of the Imperial House, and he recoiled from the fate 
which would befall Astyanax if Priam ware destroyed. 

I^nstead of signing an annistice he should have dealt the 
allies a crushing blow.l 

On May 21 Napoleon authorized Caulainooart to 
propose an armistice with a view to a congress. He 
desired to gain time and to prevent, if possible, a rupture 
with Austria. The commissioners Caulaincourt, Shuvalov, 
and Kkist met at Liegnita on May $a Caulaincourt did 
his best to enter into a private conference with Shuvalov, 
and pressed him to make a separate peace, before 
Napoleon's army was doubled in strength. When Metter- 
nich heard of the battle of Bautsen on May 29 he was 
equally anxious to arrest the progress of Napoleon. 
Austria was determined to fight, but it was for her 
interest to gain time; Napoleon suspected that an armis- 
tice would be fatal to him, but nevertbdess was anxious 
to conclude it I am tiied of this negotiation ; try to 
finish it to-day." The armistice was signed at Pleiswita 
on June 4. Alexander was certain that at the conclusion 
of the armistice he would be joined by Austria. No 
sooner had Najjoleon sit^ind the armistice than he re- 
gretted it. At St. Helena lu: confessed to Gourgaud that 
Souit had rightly advised hun not to sign, but that he was 
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kned to do so by Caulainooiirt and Beithier Destiny, 
wliich liad so long been his friend, was now in anns 
i^ainst him. 

{The armistice once signed, Austria prepared for war. t 

A meeting: of diplomats assembled at Reichenbach in 
Silesia, which \sas attended by the representatives of 
England. A treaty was signed between England and 
Prussia on June 14, 18 1 3, by which Prussia was to receive 
a territory equivalent to what she possessed in 1806; a 
paper currency of 5,ooo,ax) sterling was guaranteed by 
England. Prussia was to place into the field an army of 
80,000 men, for which England was to pay two-thirds 
of a million pounds, and the Duchies of Brunswick and 
Hanover were to be restored. A similar treaty was 
signed by Russia on the following day, England con- 
tributing a subsidy of a million sterling and half a million 
for the use of the Russian fleet. The allies bound them- 
selves not to treat separately with the enemy, or to 
sign any peace terms or conventions except by common 
i^gRsement. 

It was a strange kind of mediation, in which Austria 
ooakl propose nothing to Napoleon to which England did 
not ag^ce. Still she continued to lay down terms as the 
basis of a peace. These were the dissolution of the Duchy 
of Warsaw, the lestoration of Prussia, and the cession of 
Uamig, the surrender of the Illyrian provinces to Austria 
and tiie abandonment of the Hanse towns, especially 
Hambnig and Liibeck. To these were added the disso* 
btkm of the Confederation of the Rhine. These proposals 
me illttaoiy if peace could not be made without the 
consent of £i^land, and for fear Napoleon should accept 
Hie Bat conditions it was agreed that lie should be asked 
to evacuate immediately the fortresses of the Elbe and 
Oans^, to which it was known that he would never agree; 
Ifettemich assured Alexander that he was quite safe; 
*^f Napoleon declined the mediation, the armistice would 
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come to an end, and Austria would join the nllies : if he 
accepted, other terms would be proposed which he could 
not accepti This would separate l^im irom iM .ince, and 
give the impression that he had refuscii reason able terms 
of peace, an impression which most hist i ians have adopted 
up to the present day. If Napoleon refused the pre- 
liminary terms, which he was certain to do, Austria was 
to make common cause with Russia and Prussia, which 
included England, and to place in the field an army of 
150,000 men. Mcttcrnich had previously informed the 
Emperor Francis that a good peace could only be secured 
in his opinion by the complete liberation of Germany from 
French influence, by the surrender of Venice, Piedmont, 
Tuscany, Rome, Parma, and Naples, by the separation of 
Holland from France, and the restoratioii of the Bourbons 
in Spain. 

It was nnder these circumstances that the famous inter- 
view between Metternich and Napoleon took place on 
June 26^ at the Maroolini Palace, close to Dresden. It is 
difficult to ascertain what actually took place, because 
Mettemich's account ts not to be trusted* The principal 
object Metternich had in view was to penetrate Napoleon's 
views and to discover precisely what conditions he was 
certain to refuse. The interview lasted many hoursi 
Napoleon said, "In short, you demand Italy, Russia, 
Poland, Prussia, Saxony, England, Holland, and Belgium. 
You ate all combining to dismember my Empire. I am 
to evacuate Europe, of which I still hold half; my I^ions 
must retire without firing a shot behind the Rhine^ the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees. How can I meet the French 
peopleif I consent to do this? The Emperor is mistaken 
if he supposes that a throne thus mutilated can serve 
as a protection for his daughter and his grandson. Ah I 
Metternich, how much has England paid you to play this 
part against mt;?" They parted at lcnL;th in a friendly 
manner^ Napoleon saying, with his hand un Mcilenuch's 
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shoulder, " Do you know what will happen ? You will not 
make war against me." Napoleon had however convinced 
Metternich that the Austrian army was not in a state of 
preparation, and that it was desirable to proloni^ the 
armistice. Metternich took upon himself to do this, with- 
out informing the allies. On June 30 the convention 
accepting the mediation of Austria was signed by 
Napoleon. A congress of French, Prussian and Austrian 
lepiesentatives was to meet at Prague before July 5t and 
the armistice was prolonged till August la 

On the evening of the same day Napoleon received the 
news of the loss of Spain. The battle of Vittoria had been 
won on June 21 and the frontier of the Pyrenees was open 
to the Er^lish. 

Authorities, batdefields of LtitKn and of Bautzen have been 

explored by the present writer The picturesque and trustworthy 
narrative of Odeicben has been \ cry useful. The authority t f S'>re! 
has been followed in the account ul the negotiations. Shortly beluie 
In death Priace Metternich took hit son to the Matcolint Palace^ to 
show btm the scene of the fiunous interview with Napoleon. What 
passed bet .veen father and son was repeated to the present writer on 
the spot, j r he account of the interview given by Metternich in his 
memoirs must be received with caution. Napoleon's correspondence 
has also been freely used. 



CHAPTER IV 



TiLACHJSNBfiKG— TH£ BATTLE OF DRESDEN 



^ T this momentous juncture Napoleon undertook a 
/^L journey to Mainz to meet the Empress Marie 
/ ^ Louise. He left Dresden for this purpose on 
JL JL. July 24. His objects were to complete his 
preparations, and also to remind the world of his connec- 
tion with Marie Louise and with the Emperor of Austria. 
He readied Mainz on July 26. An eye-witness, Bocfaen- 
heimer, who wrote a history of Mainz In the years 181 3 and 
18 14, gives an account of his proceedings at tills time: — 
\ * It Is astonishing how much he did, astonishing how, 
amidst the great pressure of huslness, he found time to 
give audiences, to review troops, to inspect supplies, fortifi- 
cations, to exercise assembling troops, to issue all neces- 
sary orders. He visited the military hospital and provided 
space for 6000 sick. He even extended his personal care 
to the bakehouses and the commissariat \ The neighbour- 
ing Princes, tiie Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Baden, the Prince Primate Dalberg, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, the Duke of Nassau, all came to Mainz to pay 
their respects. Savary intended to come and report upon 
the condition of Paris, but Napoleon would not allow him 
to do so.*' He says further : " The Emperor appeared 
shortly before his departure .it the side of his wife on the 
balcony of the palace. The hour of departure had struck. 
The Emperur embraced and kissed his weeping wife in 
the sight of the Court The Empress stood there as the 
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Emperor drove by under the balcony on which she waa 
placed, on his way to the war." 

The Empress left Mainz on August 2, the day after 
Napoleon's departure. She passed down the Rhine in 
a ma^ificent yacht, lent to her by the Dukt of Nassau. 
She was received in Coblenz with every demonstration of 
honour ; she then continued her journey to Cologne, and 
proceeded by Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Liege, Namur, and Soissons 
to Compicgne. On August ID she was again in St Cloud. 
Two days later she wrote to her father : — 

" God grant that there be no war ! I found my son 
very healthy and merr>\ He cnn spenk a c^ood deal, and 
15 very sensible. I cannot remain with him long becni:se 
the Emperor sends me on August 19th to Cherbourg to 
see the new harbour which Napoleon has enlarged." 

In the meantime the allies were assembled at Trachea* 
berg in Silesia, in a castle which now belongs to Prince 
Hatzfeldt. Thither came Bernadotte, now Crown Prince 
of Sweden; Alexander and Frederick William received 
him like a monarch. He bronglit with him 25,000 Swedish 
aokiiers, all excellent troops. The French detested him, 
and the prisoners of Stettin had fired at him as a deserter 
as he passed under their walls. Anothor important arrival 
was that of Moreati, who had left the United States on 
Jane 21, and was now attached to the service of the 
Emperor Alexander. He had always been jealous of 
Napoleon, and had engaged in Royalist conspuracles. For 
this he had been condemned fay a council of war, but the 
pqninhmant had been commuted to b a n ishment 

At Trachenbeig, between August 9 and 15, the plan 
of campaign was formed. The first object was to drive 
Napoleon fiom Dresden. The first army of 250,000 men, 
composed of 1 30,000 Austrians and I20yooo Prussians and 
Rosens, was to operate on Napoleon's fiank, under the 
command of an Austrian general. The Silesian army 
under Bliicher, composed of Prussians and Russians in 
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equal number was to march by way of Liegnitz and 
Bautzen direct on Dresden. A third army of 130,000 
under Bcniaclottc, composed of Swedes, Prussians, 
Russians, Germans, and English, \\ as to march by way of 
Berlin to Magdeburg. The dut} nt these armies was to 
avoid a direct conflict with Napoleon, to retreat as soon as 
he advanced, to attack one of his lieutenants, whom he 
might have left either in his flank or his rear, to retreat again 
when tlie Emperor came to his assistance and attack some 
other. When Napoleon had at last been weakened by the 
continuance of these tactics they were to seize a favour- 
able moment to surround hirn wilh their superior numbers 
and to crush him. We shall see that the plan proved an 
eventual success. 

We must now turn to the relations between Napoleon 
and the allies. Anstett, the Russian plenipotentiary, and 
Humboldt, the Prussian, arrived at Prague on July 12. 
Their object was to prevent any agreement being reached 
which might involve peace, and to convlnre Austria of the 
impossibility of any arrangement with Napoleon, so that 
they might declare war against him. Anstett was a 
personal enemy of Napoleon. The Emperor Francis 
was reluctant to declare war against his son*in-law, and 
Mettemich had some difficulty in bringing him to the 
point He endeavoured to familiarize him with the idea 
that, unless Napoleon would agree to a reasonable peace, 
war was inevitable. On July 12, Mettemich wrote to his 
sovereign a long memoir arguing the necessity of a solid 
peace as an alternative to war. Napoleon did not sign 
the tnstructioos for Narbonne and Caulaincourt to attend 
the congress till July His desire was to prolong the 
armistice for another month, and he thought that Ms 
could be done. He would have preferred that the armis- 
tice should be first denounced by Russia and Prussia, 
while negotiations still continued with Austria. He di^d 
not believe that Au^^tiia, would denounce the anuistice licr- 
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fldf. He would leave an army of observation of 100,000 

men at Dresden, and destroy the Russians and Prussians 
while they were isolated. The instructions drawn up for 
Narbonne and Lauhiincourt on July 22 ordere^i them to 
talk of peace, but to make no concessions. Knowing that 
Austria was false, Napoleon had some hope of concluding 
a satisfactory peace with Russia. At the same time every 
politeness was to be shown to Metternich, in the hope of 
keeping him quiet. These letters were written before 
Napoleon left for Mainz. 

^By July 28 Metternich was determined u])>)n war, and 
it only remained to throw the responsibility upon Napoleon.! 
,^Thi5 was to be done by concealing from Napoleon the 
real terms agreed upon between Austria, Pcussia, and 
England, till the last moment, when it would be impossible 
for him to send an answer./ When Napoleon returned to 
Dresden he felt that war was almost inevitable, but he 
was anxious to know what were the actual terms on which 
Austria was ready to preserve her neutrality, and a despatch 
to that effect was written on August 5, which Caulaincourt 
received on August 6. He called on Metternich immedi- 
9ljdy, bat found that he had gone out In the evening he 
met him, and Metternich expressed his doubts as to whether 
matters could possibly be arranged even in five days, and 
there were only four remaining. Two more days were 
wasted in communicating with the £mperor of Austria at 
Brandeia. When Metternich returned to Prague he told 
Caidatncourt that Austria was not yet bound to Russia 
and Prussia^ but that she would be if peace were not made 
hy August la He then in great secrecy enumerated the 
terms, which he was certain that Napoleon would refuse : 
the dissolution of the Duchy of Warsaw, the surrender of 
Hamburg and Liibeck, the dissolution of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, the restoration of Prussia, the cession 
of JUyria, and a universal guarantee. Caulaincourt pressed 
hb master to accept these terms, but Humboldt told the 
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King of Prussia that war would be declared whatever 
might be the answer of Napoleon. Caulainoourt's letter 
reached Dresden at 3 pjxL on Ai^ust 9^ Napoleon's 
answer, to be in time, would have to leave that evening. 
He saw how much the six points now placed before 
him differed from the three points proposed by Bubna. 
He desired time for reflection. He had an interview with 
Bubna, who was at Dresden, and was ready to make large 
sacrifices. ** I wish for peace," he said ; "but do not hold 
a knife to my throat" Bubna sent a courier to Metternich 
intimating that peace was possible. Metteraich only con- 
cluded fronn it that it was necessary to increase the ulti- 
matum, and Bubna's hope that Metternich would wait for 
the courier sent to Caulaincourt was illusory. The day of 
August 10 passed without a «i^n. Towards midnight 
Anstett and Humboldt stood together with their w atches 
in their hands, and at the stroke of twelve notified to 
Metternich that their powers were at an end 'Metternich 
declared the Congress dis'-^olved, and an hnur afterwards 
Humboldt wrote to Hardenberg that Austria had declared 
war against P'rance and that Narbonne had received his 
passport. I Bonfires flamed on every height from Prague 
to the frontiers of Silesia to show that the allied armies 
might cross the barrier mountains of Bohemia. \ Austria 
In deserting Napoleon lost a great opportunity. If she had 
remained faithful to the demands of honour she would 
have had the powerful assistance of a sovereigrn who never 
betra}^ a friend, and the twentieth centuiy would not 
have seen Prussia the mistress of Germany, and Austria 
on the veige of dismemberment s 
I War now broke out afresh between France and Prussia. 
For seven years Prussia had suffered under the heel of the 
oppressor. For seven months the huge army of Napoleon 
was passing through her territory for the invasion of 
Russia. All this had left her very poor, but every one 
of her inhabitants rose with spirit and determination to 
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posh the clatms of Aaticmal liidepouieiice.i The bold 
actKMi of York mod the dedsions of Kdnigsberg flew 
like a fite-signa] tiuoagfa the wfat^ of the Prussian 
territory. It is remarkaljle that sdiools and tmiverstties 
were in the forefront of the movement It is said that 
Steflfena^ who was a professor of natural philosophy at 
Breslau, enrolled himself with 200 of his students in the 
army of liberation, and eventually accomplished the march 
to Paris. In a week some 258 students of the University 
of Berlin placed themselves under the banner. In a 
single public school in Berlin 43 enlisted out of the first 
or highest class, 48 out of the second, 34 out of the third, 
19 out of the fourth. From Berlin came also 2730 lawyers 
and judgfes. The departure of the troops from a town was 
always accompanied by an act of divine service. Schleier- 
macher preached from the text The blind see, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised." Those who could not offer 
themselves contributed money. Children emptied their 
money-boxes, j^irls brought tliclr earrinr^s and otlier nrna- 
ments Married folks sacrificed their golden weddiiii^ 
rin;s, and used iron rings instead with the inscription 
" gold for iron." One girl sold her long fair locks for six 
shillings to a haurdiesser, but the separate hairs were sold 
by auction and produced about fifty pounds. Amongst 
the best-known volunteers was the poet Theodor Korner, 
the author of the tragedy Zriny^ remarkable for the fact 
that every single person in it dies before the curtain falls. 
He entered the corps of the " Schwanse jSlger " (the Black 
Guides), under the command of Ltttzow. Here he found 
Lodwlg Friedrfch Jahn» " Vater Jahn" as he was caUed, 
the inventor of German gymnastics. Here also were 
students from the Universities of Beriin, Halle, Jena, 
GStdngen, Gieifswald, and Kdnigsberg, professors, doctors, 
detgymen, men of science, as well as shopkeepers and 
peasants. Kdmer was the Tyrteus of the situation, and 
inflamed his countrymen with patriotic songs. 
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As the news of the declaration of war by Austria was 
oonve^^ by beacon lights in the midnight hours of 
August 1 1, from Prague to Silesia, the oi&cers c$ the three 
armies embraced each other. According to the plan 
which had been drawn up at Trachenberg, there were to 
be three armies operating in three different districts ; the 
army of the north ii^ the neighbourhood of Berh'n, the 
army of Silesia in the neighbourhood of Bi eslau, and the 
army of Bohemia on the Eger. Austria provided 262,CXX> 
troops, one per cent of the whole population, Prussia 
brought 2/9,000 men, six per cent of its poiJuLition. The 
three allied sovereigns were to accompany the Austrian 
army, and Prince Schwarzenberg was to command it. 
iHis principles of war were those which had been first 
laid down by Carnot, and then de\'eIoped by Napoleon. 
AhvRy? attack, but with prcpondcratinr; force, so as to 
threaten first one point, then another \\'hcre you nre not 
expected. ( The art of the general is to provide that the 
enemy, wherever he shows himself, shall always find a 
superior force opposed to him. It had also been deter- 
mined in Trachenberg that the three armies should always 
march in converging lines. Napoleon directed his atten- 
tion first to the army of the north. Oudinot, Duke of 
Re^pb, was to break into the Mark, drive back the foe, 
occupy Berlin, disarm the population, and scatter the 
Landwelir. Napoleon evidently despised the northern 
army, because he had no confidence in its leader Bema- 
dotte» believing that he would not seriously expose him- 
self to danger, besides being angry at his treachery. The 
result of this was the battle of Gross Beeren, which was 
fought on August 33, 1813. 

The Emperor Alexander entered Prague on August 15 
and was received with great enthusiasm. Certain prin> 
ciples were now laid down with regard to the settlements 
to be made after the war. A distinction was to be drawn 
between territories which had been actually conquered by 
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the French, and those which were forcibly occupied against 
the will of their govciaors. The last were to be given 
back to their owners as soon as possible — the first, bein^ 
set free by the operations of the allied forces, might be 
the subject matter for future arrangement In the first 
category were included (i) The possessions of the House 
of Hanover. (2) The portions of the States of the 
Church which were not mentioned in the treaty of Tolcn- 
tino. (3) The inherited possessions of the King of 
Sardinia. (4) The possessions of the House of Orange 
in Germany. (5) The possessions of the Elector of Hesse. 
This cleared the way for the future settlement and avoided 
bickering disputes. At a meeting of the three monarchs 
in Teplitz arrangements were made in more detail ; 
Schwarzenberg was definitely appointed general*in-chief 
The military operations were divided into campaigns. The 
first was to last from August i^, i8i3» till the arrival of 
the allies at the Rhine ; when this river was reached 
forther measures were to be adopted for the prosecution of 
the second campaign. Napoleon divided his army Into 
Ibofteen army corps, whidi were organized in forty-four 
complete divisions, with the exception of the Imperial 
Guard, which formed four divisions by itself. The cavalry, 
which at the battle of LUtzen was almost entirely wanting, 
now numbered yofiCXk Napoleon had under his command 
not less than half a million troops. 

Napoleon's array stretched fi:om Hambuig to the frontier 
of SUesIa* from Kdnlgstdn to the neighbourhood of 
Berlin. It formed a large net of whidi Dresden was the 
centre. Napoleon's general plan was to defeat his enemies 
in detail, first the Prussians in the north, then the Russians 
in the east, then the Austrians in the south. After taking^ 
Berlin and driving back the Russians, he could force the 
Austrians from Bohemia into Moravia and end by dictat- 
ing peace in Vienna. 

The Austrians could approach Dresden by two roads, 
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one on the right, the other on the left btnlc of the Elbe. 
The defence of the left bank was commanded by St. Cyr. 
Two divisions occufMed the camp of Pirna, which com- 
manded the foad fitom Bohemia by way of Peterswalde^ 
one division protected the bridge across the Elbe which 
protected the ibrtresses of Kdnigstein and Liltenstein. 
Dresden was occupied by a garrison of logooo men. Van- 
damme^ howeveri was in the neigfaboiirfaood Napoleon 
had so arranged matters that if Dresden cmild hold out 
for a day with its garrison of lOtOCX), 10,000 more would 
be there on the second day, and 30,000 on the third, and 
in a few days some 70,00:), and that eventually 170,0^0 
men would be in the capital of Saxnny. Not less com- 
plete were the defences un the right bank. The defile of 
Zittau was protected by 12,000 men, and 80,000 could 
quickly be got together to resist an invading army. If the 
enemy determined to advance first upon Silesia, the>' would 
find 250,000 men to meet them on the Bober. Napoleon 
set himself to watch and cnntn il these movements. 

On August 15, Napulcon left Dresden to visit his 
eastern divic;ions. He went to Zittau, and rode a few 
miles into Bohemia, but found no trace of the Aiisttians 
intending to advance in this direction. On the contrary^ 
he discovered, by inquiring of peasants and other persons, 
that the Prussians and Russians had retired from Silesia in 
order to join the operations of the Austrian army. The 
idea occurred to him of marchmg with 100,000 men from 
Zittau, and intercepting the Prussians and Russians in the 
neighbourhood of Teplitz or Kommotau before they were 
able to join the Austrians. If, however, he were defeated* 
he would have to march back through the defile of Zittau. 
So he thought it preferable to attack them from Dresden 
as they approached on the left bank of the Elbe. Napo> 
leon therefore returned to Zittau on August 19, and 
placed the two corps of^ Poniatowski and Victor II and 
VIII to defend Zittau, who would be supported by Van* 
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damme. Napoleon at Gurlitz, on August 21, heard that 
the army of Silesia had entered the neutral zone on 
August 15, which was to have been left free til! August 17, 
and \s a.-, now advancinpf towards the ]3ober. Napoleon fol- 
lowed Blucher to punish him for his breach of neutrality. 
He found Macdonald and Marmont already on the Bober, 
one at Lowenberg and the other at iiunzlau. His other 
troops were in greater dangler, being on the other side of 
the K.itzbach, between Lic^ynit?, and Haynau. threatened 
by the Russians. Napoleon threw brid^^^cs across the 
Bober, traversed the river at midday, and drove York 
before him. HKicher obeyed the order he had received in 
not seeking a fight against Napoleon in person ; he had 
already lost from 2000 to 3000 men. Napoleon retired 
behind the Katzbacfa, and returned to Dresden. He 
foand the capital severely attacked, and the inhabitants in 
despair. The Bohemian army, consisting of 2 50,000 inen» 
bad concentrated between Teschen anri !vrmmotau, 
po ted on the left bank of the Elbe. The Russians 
followed the road from Peterswalde passing by Pirna ; 
the Prussians under Kleist the road by Teplitz, Zinnwalde^ 
and Dippoldiswalde. The Austrians were intending to 
tnaidi from Carlsbad by way of Zwickau to Leipdg ; they 
had with them Moreau and Jomini as military adirisers. 
The anny of Bohemia came into conflict with St, Cyr 
on Aagnst 23. As we have said, the toad to Dresden was 
defended by the camp of Pima and by the fortresses of 
Kon^jstetn and Lilienstetn, united by a bridge. The 
eneoiy ooold not cross the stream. St Cyr himself retired 
into Dretdeo with 30,000 men. . 

Oo Almost 25, 125,000 allies stood before Dresden. 
A sudden attack mig^t have been successful* but it was 
ddayed because Klenau's corps had not reached its posi- 
tion on the left The allied troops surrounded the .\ltstadt 
in a half circle from Kibe to Elbe. Napoleon now camtj 
up with his generals, having marched about ninety miles 
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in three days. He conceived the idea of making the 
allied monarchs prisoners and ending the war, by march- 
ing towards Vienna, and attacking the rear of the enemy 
with 140,000 men. He sent Murat to Dresden to quiet 
the population. But the Royal Family and St. Cyr him- 
self were in great distress. Napoleon begged St. Cyr 
to hold out for forty-eight hours, but he replied that 
he was not sure he could do so. Napoleon then sent 
Gourgaud to get information. This feailici -pated person 
reported that the Court and the inhabitants were in great 
trouble, and that the generals had begun to lose their 
nerve; the Altstadt was being deserted, the King and 
St. Cyr were preparing to move into the Neustadt. 
Gourgaud painted the danger in the darkest colours. 
Napoleon therefore gave up his plan and determined to 
enter Dresden with 100,000 men. He ordered Lauriston 
and Macdonald to drive the Prussians back again over the 
Katzbach, which was done on August 23. Bliicher retired 
to Jauer. 

Giving up his plan of genius, which might have secured 
success, Napoleon ordered Vandamme to move with 
40,000 men to the left bank of the Elbe, to raise the camp 
of Pima, and to establish himself in the Peterswalde 
road. He galloped to Dresden and entered the city at 
9 a.m. on August 26. He was received with cries of 
" Vive TEmpereur ! hastened to the palace to comfort the 
King, and then visited his troops. He was satisfied with 
the precautions already taken by St Cyr. The allies 
were posted on the heights to the west of Dresden. The 
attack on the town began on August 26, at 3 a.m., under 
Schwanenberg and Radetzky, who fought almost down to 
our own day. The attack and the defence were both vigor- 
ous : the French boasted that they had killed 4000 of the 
enemy and taken 2000 prisoners^ The day ended with 
a great cannonade. Napoleon was very cheerful at the 
royal banquet, and was confident of victory on the morrow. 
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In the afternoon he had carefully observed the topography 
of the town, and taken especial note of the ravine known 
as the Plauensche Grund, well known to all visitors to 
Dresden. This deep cleft made by the little stream of the 
Weisseritz divided the Austrian force into two parts, so 
that if their left was forced into the Grund, the right could 
not come to their assistance. If Murat attacked the 
extreme left of the Austrians with a lar<^c force of cavalry 
and a thousand infantry, his approach would be unobserved 
in the general confusion of the battle. After a few hours* 
sleep Napoleon renewed the strn^g-le. Ney was to attnck 
the right wing of the allies, Marmont and Victor to i;ive 
the coup de gr^ce on the left Napoleon had only 1 20,000 
men, the allies had 20opoo, of whom 20,000 were befofe 
Piraa, under Prince Eugene of Wiirtembefg. The morning 
of August 27 was misty and rainy* The position of the 
allies was as before ; the Russians, under Barclay de Tolly 
on the right wing, then the Prussians under Kleist, then 
the Austrians under Colloredo and Chastelar, and then the 
test of the Austrians be3rond the Plauensche Grund. 
Heavy ^(fating took place on the Great Garden, and at 
StrdileiL Victor and Murat b^an their attack at 1 1 a.m. 
Tlie rain prevented the Austrians from using thetr muskets, 
and they had to rely on the bajronet : in a short time two 
divisiofis were entinsly defeated* Six thousand men had 
to lay down their arms. Before 2 p^n. Murat had killed 
2000 men and taken 12,000 prisoners. Napoleon con- 
ducted the artOIery fire in the centre, and it is said that he 
pointed the gun, the bullet of which gave Moreau his 
death wound, as he stood by the side of Alexander. 
Moreau was in great pain, and could only utter lamenta- 
tkms about the good fortune of Napoleon. 
\The allies were crushed by three pieces of bad news, 
the death of Moreau, the defeat of the Austrians on the 
Plauensche Grund, and the defeat of Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg by Vandamme. They held a council of waK 
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\ The majority were in favour of continuinp^ the struggle ; 
but Schwarzenberg. distressed at the loss of 20,o<3O men, 
said that the ammunition train had not arrived and 
declined to e^o on. Orders were therefore given to retire 
into Bohemia. ' 

\ The battle ended at 6 p.m. The aUies had sufTered a 

serious loss ;^they had lost 40 guns, 10,000 or 1 1,000 men 

killed and wounded, 15,000 or i6,t:K>3 taken prisuner->, 

where the i'Vcnch had onl}' lost 90CX1. Napoleon had done 

wonders. He had galloped into the town on Au|:^iist 26, 

when the fight had been alread)^ ra^^in:^ for some time. 

On August 27 he had been for twelve hours in the midst 

of pouring rain, directing the artillery fire with his own 

hand. When he returned to the Palace he was wet through, 

and blackened by powder. The flaps of his cocked hat 

were turned down over his face to protect him from the 

tempest He must have looked like a coal-heaver drenched 

in a thunderstorm. He was received with enthusiasm by 

the King and all the Court. Unfortunately it was the last 

smile of good fortune for him. He asked*** Whom did 1 hit 

of all those distinguished people who were standing around 

Alexander?" T%e answer was broiii^t by a dog which 

then entered the room, and on its nedc a collar with the 

inscription, "Je suls le chien de Moreau." Napoleon 

allowed his soldiers to rest during the nig^t, and wrote 

ofders for the operations of the following day. His inten* 

tion was to foUow the retreating allies, to cut them off in 

the mountains and the forests, and to destroy them 
entirely. 

A$t/korifus.—Son\ is again followed in the diplomatic negotiations. 
The present writer is intimntt-1y acquajnted with the battlefields of 
Dresden, Saxony, and the Erzgebirge as far as Teftlitz. 
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KULM KATZBACH AND DKNNEWITZ— NAPOLEON 

AT DUBBN 

FT£R the battle of Dresden, where were the 
allies to reassemble? Schwarzenberg had given 
% tiie command that they should oonoentrate 
X at Eger. The retreat was a difficult matter. 

Alexander lost his ooitrage and leant to the opinioa that 
Napoleon was so powerful that no one could attack him 
with success. Frederick William III was also in dejection. 
Barclay de Tolly, the Russian general, took a line of his 
own, and instead of retreating by Peterswalde directly 
into Bohemia, chose the road by DippoMiswalde, saying 
that he had the authority of his Emperor. It was indeed 
difficult ibr a defeated army of sudi magnitude to retire 
along a single road. It eventually happened that the 
defeated army proceeded by three roads, the bulk of the 
Russians towards Bohemia by Peterswalde, the Austrians 
and Prussians by Altenberg, Zinnwalclc, and Tej)litz, and 
the Austrian left wing by Freiberg and Kommotan. The 
French followed the retreating army along thes(- three 
roads, but at a considerable distance, making however a 
number of prisoners. The march began on the morning 
of August 28. The Peterswalde column was commanded 
by the Prince Eugene of Wiutemberg and Count Oster- 
mann. Vandamme had occupied the plateau of Pirna on 
August 27, and was surprised by the appearance of the 
Russians on the following:; day, because he knew nothing 

of the battia Napoleon sent Mortier and St Cyr, with the 
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Young Guard and the 12th corps, to join Vandamme. At 
the same time he desjiatched Marmont on the road to 
Altenberg, and Murat on the road to Freiberg. 

It is not known whether Napoleon intended merely to 
drive the allies over the mountains, or to attack them in 
the plains beyond. A memoir written b)- him at this date 
on the situation of his affriirs, seems to show that he feared 
to enga;:;e himself too much in Bohemia, lest he should 
neglect Bernadotte and Bluchcr. The desire to seize J]ei hn 
seems to have haunted his mind. He himself reached 
Pirna about midday, and after d/jeufur was seized, it is 
said, with violent pains, owing perhaps to the rain to which 
he had been exposed during the battle. Somei however, 
who were with him do not mention this illness at aiL 
He unfortunately determined not to proceed further and 
returned to Dresden, leaving Vandamme without proper 
orders, and without knowledge of his movements. He 
left with Vandamme four divisions of infantiy and three 
brigades of cavalry, in all 40^000 men» with which be 
hoped to attack the allies and drive them over the 
mountains. As we have indicated, Mortier and St Cyr 
were sent to Pima to meet Vandamme» while Marmont, 
Victor, and Mnrat were to pursue the enemyi so that 
the French force was overwhelming. On tiie night of 
August 28 the Emperor Alexander was with Prince 
Schwarsenberg in Altenberg, the King of Prussia was 
at Teplits with the Emperor of Au^a and Prince 
MettemidL Vandamme followed the Russian army by 
Peterswalde and over the pass of Nollendorf, driving them 
like sheep before him to Kulm. The fugitives reached 
that villae^e on August 29, a Sunday morning, while the 
belU were sounding for church, The two bodies of 
pursuers and pursued with all the accompaniments of 
war, the roar of cannon, the order of battle, the bray 
of trumpets, alarmed the peaceful valley. The peasants 
left the church to save their property. 
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At length Ostermann with the Russian guard reached 
some rising ground in the neighbourhood of Priesten, 
where he was able to make a stand. From this place he 
sent urgent messages to the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia at Teplitz to come to his assistance. He 
had under him only 67,000 men. The King of Prussia 
arrived at midday, and reinforcements gradually came 
up. The battle was of a very irregular description, as 
both sides received additional forces from time to time. 

The Tsar arrived on the field at 2 p.m., as the struggle 
still raged round Priesten. A decisive attack was made 
by the Austrian general, under Ostermann's orders, much 
against his will. He only consented to use the best troops 
of his master cm the urgent demand of Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg. As he led the attack he was wounded by 
S cannon-ball in the left arm, and carried ofi* the field. 
Priesten was held against the furious onslav^t of the 
French. At 6 p.m. Barclay de Tolly made his appearance, 
and a little later, Scfawanenheig: On asking the news he 
was told ''Fonr thoosand of dte Guards strew the field, 
Ostcnnann Is as good as killed, all is lost" " Does the 
Guard hold firm?" "Yes, sir, it does," was the reply. 
*Tlien all is well, we shall have success to-monow." 
Darkness had ftllen on the antumn evening. Prince 
Engene had lost 24,000 men* Vandamme passed the 
n^t In the Great House at Kulm. 

Tlie morning of Monday, August 50, broke lair. Both 
sides had received leinfefoementSi Vandamme was ex- 
pecting the arrival of Napoleon, of whose change of plans 
he was ignorant or at least of St Cyr. \ The fortune of 
war now underwent a complete change. I Kleist, who had 
attempted to cross the mountain range by the pass of 
KhniT^^dorf, found it blocked, and, obeying a suggestion 
of the King of Fnissia, marched along the side of the 
mountains to the crest of Nollendorf from which he could 
descend to Kulm. The battle began at 8 a.m., and was 
1 
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hotly contested on both sides. As the sun rose higher, 
the heat became intense. At last cannon was heard on 
the side of Mollendorf. Vandamme at fust believed that 
it indicated the arrival of Napoleon, but before long 
he saw the Prussian troops of Kleist descending the 
winding road. He was taken between two fires, and he 
gallantly attempted to cut his way through Kleist's 
division. The Prussians, surprised at their success, cap- 
tured Kulm at the point of the bayonet and entered the 
courtyard of the house which Vandamme had only just 
left. Vandamme, making desperate efforts to dri\ e his 
horse thiouL^h the swampy ground, was taken prisoner at 
the moment v/hen, with a map in his haad» he was 
planning a retreat through the mountains. 

Two battles were raging at the same time, one in the 
plain for the possession of the village, and one in the hills, 
where the French were trying to force their retreat 
Corbineau commanded the first with a bandage round his 
wounded head. The combatants fought with bayonet and 
sword, and even with fists. Four thousand French surren- 
dered in the plain. Kulm was set on fire^ together with 
Priesten and Karbitz. The loss was very great on both 
sides. The allies had 3319 killed. On die French side, 
seven generals were killed and two taken prisoners, a 
whole corps d'arm^ was annihilated. The French lost 82 
cannons^ 2 eagles* 200 bi^gage wagons and lObOOO men. 
f Vandamme, a colossal figure, without hat or sword, was 
brought bdTore the allied sovereigns by Cossacks and 
Dr^oons. He was carried oflT a prisoner to Moscow. 
This was the tuming i oint of Napoleon's fortunes. I If 
Vandamme had been supported, not only would the allied 
armies have been dispersed, but the allied sov^eigns 
would have been captured. ^ They were standing together 
on a hni, now called the Hill of Monarchs, and all Napoleon 
would have had to do, if he had been there, was to surround 
the bottom of the hill, and wait till they came down. 
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The campaign would have been at an end, and peace 
would have been made. Fortune does not oflTer tbese 
chances mofe than once^ even to her greatest fovourites. 
It can never be decided why Napoleon discontinued his 
advance at Pima. The action of St. Cyr and Marmont 
was probably hampered by jealousy. Napoleon regarded 
himself as the sport of fate; " Yesterday/' he said» *' I 
was at the topof the wave; now I am in tlie trough. Sudi 
is the destiny of maa" Vandamme was set free in 1814, 
joined Napoleon in 181 5, was banished, and died in iSy). 

The courier who reached Napoleon at Pima on 
August 28 brought intelligence of disaster. When Blucher 
heard that Napoleon had retired to Dresden, he deter- 
mined to advance in accordance witii the plan arrane^ed at 
Trach-abcrg. He thciefore set out on August 26, the dny 
on which Xapoleon arrived at Dresden, to attack the 
French on the west of the Katzbach, and Macdonald came 
to meet him. The battle raged round the two rivers, the 
Katzbach and the Wiithende-Neissc, the furious Neisse. 
lorrent;> which have scarcely any water in hot weather, 
but after rain become raging rivers. The Katzbach is a 
tributary of the Oder, into which it falls at Liegnitz. The 
Nei&se is a tributary' of the Katzbach and has its origin 
at a spot near the battlefield of Hohenfriedberg. The 
country- between the two rivers is hilh'. The battle was 
fought in pourirv^; rain, which had continued for three days 
previously. It was very confused, and it is hardly worth 
while to give a detailed account of it Macdonald scarcely 
knew where Blucher was. The soil was so thoroughly 
soaked that the troops on both sides stuck in the mud as 
tliey marched, and the greater part of the Prussian Land* 
wehr lost their shoes. A strong north-west wind drove 
into the faces of Blucher's troops. It was so dark that the 
soldiers could scarcely see a hundred steps before them. 
This was not good weather for fighting ; but Bliidier was 
deterouned on a battle. The engagement began exactly 
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at 2 p.m. Blucher is said to have waited until a sufficient 
number of the French troops had crossed the Katzbach, 
and then said, " Jetzt habe ich genug Franzosen heruber, 
nun vorwiiits*' (Now I have enough French across the 
river, 80 forwaids 1) From this he received the name of 
Marshal Forwarda. Thousands were drowned in the raging 
waters of the Netsse and the Katabach. Blflcfaer by his 
personal bravery and vigour worked wonders. 

LThe result of the battle of the Katxbadi was curious. 
>tfa armies became demoralixed owing to the sufferings 
which they had been forced to underga The French 
soldiers, who were mostly young troops, deserted, and 
io/X)0 of them became maraudeni»\ Maodonald found 
himsdf on tiie Bober with 50,000 dejected soldiers. He 
said that only the Emperor could restore hope to the army. 
In a similar manner a number of the Landwehr deserted to 
their homes, much broken at the hardships which they had 
suffered. Out of 1 3,319 men, only 6277 ictiKiincd. Some 
battalions had no more than lOu men. i he loss of the 
Silesian army was 12,965 men and 11 19 horses. On 
September i, Blucher gave his troops a d i) of rest, fired 
"feux de joie," and held a thanksgiving, lie also counted 
up his trophies — 107 cannons, 250 ammunition wac^ons, 
2 eagles, i S,fxx> prisoners, amonL^st whom were 3 generals. 
The loss of the French is reckoned at 30,000. 

The other Job's post which reached Napoleon at Firna 
was thcfdefent of Oudinot at Gros Beeren on August 23] 
the merit of which is to be ascribed, not to the Swedes 
under Bemadotte, but to the Prussian Landwehr. When 
the Emperor heard of it, he said, "It is difficult to have 
less head than Oudinot" Ney was ordered to repair 
Oudinot's errors. Ncy was greatly admired by Napoleon, 
fiorn, like Napoleon and Pitt, in 1769^ he entered the 
army as a common soldier in 1 78 1, became an officer in 
1792, Brigadier- General in 1796, General of Division in 
1799^ Marshal in 1^4, Duke of ElchiDgen in the same 
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year. Prince de la Moskowa in, iSia. Napoleoo called 
Imn the Roland of the French Bmy," the " Bravest of 

the Brave." On the retreat from Moscow, Napoleon said 
that he would give two million francs from his treasure in 
the cellars of the Tuileries to save Ney, and at another 
timJhe said tliat ;t was impossible for any two people to 
have^more courage than Ney and Miir.it, tliat is, physical 
courage. Mural courage, or what VVellingtun called two 
o'clock in the morning courage, is a different thin^. That 
few people possess, Napoleon himself perhaps in the 
highest degreeA Few generals, he said, had the courageous 
desire to begin a battle. Desaix he placed in the highest 
rank, in the combination of ability and character. Lannes 
also he praised highly and lamented deeply. He said, ** I 
found him a dwarf ; when I lost him he was a giant." V We 
shall see later that in Key's courage \Ry a serious defect ; 
he could second the plans of others, but had not sufficient 
self-control to command alone and to take the iead.V 

After the defeat at Gross Beeren, Gudinot had retired 
to Wittenberg. Ney joined him here on September 3, 
and held a review of 65,000 men, including the corps of 
Oudinot,, Bertrand and Regnier, and the cavalry of 
ArrighL V On September 6 he determined to advance to 
Dennewitz and attack Bulow. { The Prussians were iojooo 
strong, under the command of Biilow and Tauenzlett, 
Bemadotte being commander-in-chief. On September 5 
the French attacked at Eupen, driving the Prussians back, 
but the decisive battle took place at Dennewitz the 
faUowtng day. The battleBeld was composed of a high 
table-land, hilly and sandy, diversified with pine woods 
and marshy meadows, sand holes and dangerous swamps. 
At 9 ML Vty gave the signal for attack, the French 
bdng hidden from their adversaries by a line of bills. 
Tanenzien bad already climbed the hill to meet them. 
The Fmsnans stood firm as a wall, and the battle con- 
tinned dms till 3 p.m. Then the cannon of Bulow were 
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lieard approaching; Tauenzien renewed his attack with 
cavalry. The news of the victory of BlUcher on the 
Kat£bach arrived at the moment and inspired the Land* 
wehr. Ney b^an to realize his danger. At 3 p.m. 
Oudinot approached, and the village of Grdhlsdorf was 
taken. The conduct of Bemadotte did not command 
the respect of the Prussians. Ney committed the fault of 
remaining on the right wing, and leaving Oudinot, who had 
command of the left wing, to support the centre. At 
I p.m. the bat tle was los t The Prussian trophies con- 
sisted of four siandaros, 53 cannon, 100 ammunition 
wagons, 13^000 prisoners. The French loss in dead and 
wounded was lofloo, the Prussian 900a The Fmssians 
maintain that Bemadotte did not advance until the battle 
was won. Billow begged him to follow the enemy with his 
cavalry. Bemadotte answered, ** Tell General Biibw that 
the batde is won, and that I am coming with 48 battalions 
and 100 guns." 

It is hardly worth while now to discuss the vexed 
question of Bemadotte's conduct \ There is no doubt that 
he did not display as much zeal as the Germans. It may 
be argued in his defence that his great object was to 
destroy Napoleon, perhaps in order that he might himself 
become Emperor of France. lie did not care for the 
aggrandizement either of Prussia or Russia. He had only 
a small army of SwoJes, which could easily be destroyed. 
His object was to wear out Napoleon with as little loss as 
possible. The Prussian generals were brave, but knew 
little of scientific warfare. The Prussian army was badly 
formed and badly drilled. Bemadotte said to Moreau, 
"I intend to wa^e against Napoleon a close methodical 
war. He who saves his soldiers remains the strongest. 
Endurance is the main thing." But he was regarded by 
the Prussians as a traitor.^ 

The fugitives of the French army fled to Torgaii. Ney 
said to General Lapoype in Wittenberg; "i am no longer 
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master of the army ; it refuses to obey me, and has dis- 
solved itself." Ney wrote to Napoleon : " I have been 
thoroughly beaten. I do not know whether my army can 
be collected again. Your flank is exposed. Therefore 
take care. I think it is time to leave the Elbe and retreat 
to the Saale." The Berlin magistrates ordered a gold 
medal to be struck in honour of fiernadotte, with the in- 
scription "Conqueror of Dennewitz." He accepted it 
only on the condition that the names of BiUow, Tauen- 
uca, and other generals were placed on the reverse side^ 
Bulow would not allow his name to appear. In 1814 he 
was made a Count, with the title Bulow von Dennewitz. 

Tliese three great Uows dealt to tiie power of Napoleon 
strengthened the allies in their plans. The two treaties 
of Tepltts between Russia and Austria, and Russia and 
Prussia respectively, were signed on September 9, They 
confirmed the treaties already concluded by Russia and 
Prussia. They secured the preservation of fitoidship 
be twe e n the sovereigns, the mutual guarantee of each 
odier's possessions, and common operation for this end, 
the formation of a corps of 6o»ooo men for mutual assist- 
ance, which would be strengthened in case of need ; an 
obligation not to make either peace or armistice except 
by mutual consent; the mutual support of envoys and 
ambassadors at foreign courts, and the admission of ir'owcrs 
to the alliance who held similar opimons. 

Besides this there were certain separate and secret 
articles which determined the following points : — 

1. The restitution of the Prussian and Austrian monar- 
chies as they were in 1805. 

2. The dissoluti on of ihc ( on ft ci' ration of the Rhine, 
the complete and entire independence of the restored 
Austrian Princes of the States lying between the frontier 
of Austria and Prussia, and on the line of the Khine and 
the Alps. Additional articles further provided that the 
iBfritories in Northern Germany united with France under 
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the name of the 32nd Military Division, and all thoae in 
Germany occupied by French Princes, should be given up, 

3. Restoration of the House of Branswick-L&neburg in 
its entire German possessfons. 

4. A friendly agxeement b etween Prussia* Russia, and 
Austria as to tlie Duchy of Warsaw. 

It was further provided tliat these arrangements should 
not in any wi^ prejudice engagements iriiich they had 
made with other Powers for the same end Hiis gave iuU 
scope to the demands of Austria and Sweden. These 
treaties were followed a month later by a treaty between 

fustria and England signed at Teplitz on October ^ 
In tiie arrangements for tiie future constitution of 
Germany tliere was an entire difference of opinion be- 
tween Mettemich and Stein. Stein, sprung from an 
ancient line of Imperial counts, desired an Emperor, an 
Imperial army, and an Imperial court of justice; Metter- 
nich and the Emperor Frands preferred a speedy and 
durable peace on the easiest terms. Mettemich called 
Stein a Jacobin, Stein called Mettemich a sly, cold egoist, 
a calculator without depth, a good book-keeper, but no 
great mathematician, who hoped to regenerate Europe by 
diplomatic arts,\ On the other hand, Hardenberg and 
Humboldt were against the restoration of an empire, but 
Hardenberg was willing that Austria should recover the 
territory which had been given to Baden. 

Bavaria formed a difficulty from the closeness of its 
relations with France. By French influence it had be- 
come a monarchy of considerable extent, with 4,000,000 
inhabitants. Durini^ the armistice the Bavarian army was 
increased to 40,000 men. It was important for the allies 
to secure the adhesion of so powerful a colleague. The 
Emperor Francis wrote to Klnu; Maximilian to ask for his 
assistance, and on August i, 18 13, Alexander I also wrote 
to the King of Bavaria, urging him to desert Napoleon 
and p wr iifft^ fLf ng to htm the witole of liis p^^w^ fffFioinij^ as 
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he desired not only to preserve the power of Bavaria, but, 
if necessary, to increase it. At last Bavaria, who had 
always been on the side of Napoleon, was induced to 
change her policy, and the Treaty of Ried was sij^ned on 
October S, 1813, in which J^avaria was reorganized as 
a completely sovereign state, and entered the coalition 
with equal rights. She gave up to Austria the Tyrol, 
Salzburg, and the so-called Innviertel, but lecetvcd in 
eocBpensation Wtirzburg and Asctiaffenburg, and was 
pfocnited the principalities of Anspach and Bayreuth. It 
was necessary that sunilar terais should be ofiered to 
Wurtembesg, Baden, and Hesse as a condition of entering 
the coalltioD, and also to the smaller states of the Rhine 
Confederation. It was no longer possible to think of 
m renewal of the empire^ nor of a union b e twe en all 
rman States. 

fapoleon left Dresden in the evening of September 3»| 

id slept among the troops of Mortier, in the neighbour- 
hood of BischofTswerda. The next day he reached Baut- 
zen. Accompanied by Macdonald, he went to Hochkirch, 
Bliicher, according to the arrangements of Trachenbei^, 
retiring before him. ^Here, overcome by fatigue, he lay 
down, dispirited and weary, on a bundle of straw in a 
farm shed, and abandoned himself to deep thought His 
generals stood round him in melancholy silence.^ He gave 
orders for his troops to follow Bliicher as far as Gorlitz, 
and suddenly in the middle of the night returned to 
Dresden. After Napoleon's departure Bliicher returned to 
the attack, while Wittgenstein advanced by way of Peters- 
waide to Pirna, and Schwarzcnberg marched at the head 
of 60,000 rnen by wny of Leitmeritz to threaten Napoleon's 
flank. When Blucher became certain that Napoleon had 
left Silesia, he returned on September 12 to Bautzen, 
and the Bohemian army, when they knew that Napoleon 
was at Dresden, returned to Bohemia. By this stratagem 
of see-saw, Napoleon lost time and groundy and his soldiers 
vere wearied out 
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i A guerilla warfare was wi^;ed in Germany in the rear of 
the French, their communications were interrupted^ sup- 
plies were destroyed, several detachments carried off, and 
the hatred of the population stimulated against the in- 
vader. ( More than 10,000 prisoners were taken. On 
September 28 the Russian general, Chemichev, occupied 
Cassel, the capital of the kingdom of Westphalia, and 
drove King Jerome to Wetzlar, upon which his throne was 
declared vacant. The dissolution of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, and of the kingdom of Westphalia, was a 
serious blow to Napoleon's power. 

The smoke of Wittgenstein's artillery could now be seen 
from the steeples of Dresden. Napoleon attacked him on 
September 7, and he retired after a show of resistance. 
But he still held Pima, while Napoleon established himself 
at Dohna, a short distance off, about ten miles from 
Dresden. On September 9, by the advice of St. Cyr, he 
determined, instead of attacking Wittgen?^tein at Pirna, 
to march straight on to Teplitz. Wittc^en stein performed 
a similar manoeuvre, and the two armies advanced by 
parallel roads. Napoleon slept in the fortress of Kuckuck- 
stein» which lies over the little town of Uebstadt. Lobau 
passed Wittgenstein, and established himself in Peters- 
waJde. At last Napoleon reached the summit of the 
Erzgebirge, and looked down upon the allied forces and 
the fatal village of Kulm. The Russians aiid Prussians 
were drawn up in order of battle. He must have reflected 
how his fortunes would have changed if he had been upon 
that spot a few days before. He saw tiiat an attadc was 
Impossible, and said to St Cyr, "I will not attack the 
enemy in this position, but you and Lobau manoeuvre as 
If we were intending to fight" On September 11 there 
was a skirmish between the two forces, and on the same 
day Napoleon retired to Brdtenau, where he slept in the 
priesf s house, and then to Dresden. lx)bau received 
orders to hold the Pima road as far as Peterswalde, but 
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was attacked by the Russians coming over the pass of 
Xollendorf. The alh'es now received the comforting news 
of the victory of Dennewitz. On September 15 Napoleon 
again left Dresden with his canards, and ordered Lobau to 
recover his lost position. On the following day the French 
again advanced to Peterswalde and a Colonel Bliicher was 
taken prisoner. Napoleon asked him, '*How many soldiers 
has your King (of Prussia) ? " Bliicher answered, " As many 
as he has faithful subjects." On the evening of Septem- 
ber 16 Napoleon again arrived at NoUendorf, to feoonnoitre 
the position of the enemy. As the weather was dull he 
slept at Peterswalde. On September 17 he was a third 
time at Nollendorf, that prominent height crowned by 
a picturesque chapel, am), descending the hill, attacked the 
enemy. The battle began at 11 a.nL, on much the same 
ground as battle of Kulm. After a severe struggle 
the Anstrians claimed the victoiy, but the battle was put 
an end to by a heavy rain and a thunderstorm. The 
fighting continued for several days witiioot any decisive 
moltt but on September 21, Napoleon was back again in 
Dresden. Three weeks had been lost in useless marches. 

Shortly after this the position of Napoleon in Dresden 
became untenable. Saxony was exliaissted, and the army 
had no provisionSi The great Bohemian army marched 
Ihroqgh the Saxon Erzgefairge on September 37. 
Biadier, advandng from SOesia, crossed tiie Elbe; the 
army of the North also crossed the same river by Roslau, 
near Comnitz and Wittenberg. A portion of the French 
army left Dresden at the end of September. Murat was 
sent to oppose the army of Bohemia on October 3. At 
last, on October 7, Napoleon, accompanied by the King 
of Saxony, left Dresden for good, St. Cyr remaining 
behind with 20,ooo men. The King proceeded to Leip^ig» 
Napoleon to Duben. No spot connected with Napoleon's 
fortunes is more picturesque than this simple old castle, 
which overhangs the waters of the Mulde. Napoleon 
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remained here lur three days, not being able to make up 
his mind whether he should attack Blucherand Bcrnadotte 
on the north, whether he should by a stroke of genius 
collect his garrisons from the fortresses of the Elbe and 
the Oder, and attack the enemy in the rear, or whether by 
a hasty movement towards Leipzig he should crush the 
Russians and Austrian*! b lore they had time properly to 
unite, and befnrc they cinild be joined by the Prussians. 
Dc'CD are the emotions of one who visits the scene of this 
momentous decision. An inscription on a small stone, 
hidden by bushes, on the cliff overlooking the river, 
desigiiates the spot on which Napoleon stood when he 
harangued his pasang troops. We may dismiss, if not as 
fable, certainly as an exaggeration » the account given by 
Caulainootirt of the mnrshals rebellii^ against Napoleon's 
plan of mafditng to Berlin, bat his personal recollections 
•re perhaps more trustworthy. After waiting all day to 
see the Emperor, Mfho was alone in his cabinet, he asked 
fof admissibn and received no regAy, The night was dark 
and cold, the wind howled through the passages, and 
shook the windows in their leaden irames. At last^ at 
nudni^t, he was admitted He found his master lying on 
a wo&L, a table at his side cove r ed with maps and papers. 
His eyes were dim and fixed, and he seemed to be si^Rer- 
ing under deep affliction. At last he rose from the sofii, 
paced two or three times up and down the room, and said. 
All is tost I I am vainly contending against Fate. The 
French people do not know how to bear reverse." Odele- 
ben, a lesa imaginative character, says of the same period, 
that he saw the Emperor, when he was waiting for news 
from the Elbe, totally unemployed, seated on a sofa in his 
room, nc;ir a Imgc table ; before him lay a sheet oi white 
paper on which he was scrawling larc^e letters: his geo- 
grapher d Aibe and another secretary were in a corner 
of the room, equally unoccupied wftfi himself, awaiting 
orders. How ditierent this from the man who said at 
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Paasaiiano, " I may loae a battle, but I will never lote a 
miniite.'' 

We novr approach tiie b^tle of Leipzig, the Battle ot 



were followed by Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Belgians, 
Dutch, Swiss, Poles and Germans. Against Napoleon 
fought Germans, Slavs, Hungarians, North Germans, 
Swedes, English, also Bashkirs and Kalmucks armed witii 
bow and arrow. 

As to the numbers wliich fought at Leipzig, there are 
different accounts. Napoleon probably had 200,000 men 
and 750 guns. The allies had a larger number. The 
weather was very bad. It rained hard as the soldiers 
slept on the battlefield. A cold wind swept over thc'^e 
upland plains. The soldiers made barriers of dead bodies 
against the wind. Napoleon pitched his tent in a disused 
quarry. All sides fought with the greatest energy. Mag - 
mont gives as his personal recollections 
'^^^Tfy chief of the staff and the under chief were killed 
at my side, four adjutants were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisonersL For m3f9eif, I received a musket-shot in my 
hand, a contusion in my left arm, a ball through my hat, 
one through my ck>tfae8; four horses were killed under me. 
Of the serv ants in my 8uite» two were wounded and three 
were killed. The soMiers surpassed themselves in energy 
and courage. I never lelt so pfoud of my soldiers as I 
did on that day.** 

AuthoritUs. — The battle of Ku lm> the turning-point of the cam- 
paign, has not received from historians the attention which it deserves. 
The topography of the battle, whicii includes the most picturesque 
ponion of the Erzgcbirge, amply repays minute investigation, "nie 
best acooont of the tetUe is by Aster. The old castle of Diiben also 
iqiays a visit, the q>ot where the balance of Napoleon's Ibrumes 
Havered a nioinent, and then turned against him. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LEIPZIG AND HASSAU 

BETWEEN the 14th and the 20th of October, 
1813, a number of battles and engagements 
took place, which are known by the collective 
name of the Battle of Leipzig. This name is 
in some ways misleading. The engagement of the 14th 
was what may be called a recognizance battle. It was 
fought in order that the Bohemian aitny might obtain 
information about the strength of the army of Murat, and 
that it might ascertain whether he intended to stand his 
ground or to retreat The l6th was occupied by the battle 
of Wachau, which was the principal battle by whidi the 
fate of Germany was determined. There took place at 
the same time the engagements of Connewitz and Lin- 
denau, which served to distract the attention of Napoleon 
from the main struggle. More important was the battle 
fought on the other side of Leipzig, at Moeckem. The 
fact that Marmonf s army was engaged at Moeckem by 
the united forces of BlQcher and Bemadotte prevented the 
battle of Wachau from being decisive, and indeed ren- 
dered Napoleon's final defeat a mere question of time. 
So convinced was Napoleon of this that he employed the 
17th in negotiations which he must have known would be 
fruitless. The battle of die i8th was fought only to cover 
Napoleon's retreat He fought It in the position of a lion 
at bay; his despatching Bertrand to Weissenfels on the 
morning of that day shows that he entertained no hope of 
a successful issue. On October 18, Napoleon stood com- 
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pletely surrounded by his enemies. The battle of the 
19th was a battle of the rear-guard, in which Napoleon 
sacrificed a certain portion of his troops in order to save 
the rest 

Napoleon left Diiben at 7 a.m. on October 14, and rode 
towards Leipzig, At II a.m. was heard a loud cannonade 
to the south of the city, which showed that Murat was 
engaged with the army of Bohemia. The wind brought 
the sound of the artillery very closely, so th;it Napoleon 
hastened his advance. He entered the town at midday, 
accompanied by some battalions of the Old Guard, and by 
some of the cavalry of the Guard. He rode in by the 
Halle Gate, round the promenade, and out by the northern 
Grimina Gate, and just beyond this he stopped at the spot 
whese the old gallows used to stand, now marked by four 
pieces of stone. Here he spread out his plans on a table^ 
and received the reports of Murat's battle, which was 
proceeding all the time. The weather was cold and stormy, 
so a large (ire was lighted, at which Napoleon warmed him- 
self, often kickii^ the logs with his feet, as his habit was. 
A doth was being spread for his dinner when a long line 
of cairiages approached tinder militaiy escort It was 
the King of Saxony with his wife and dai^^hter coming 
hom Taucha. The King of Saxony left his carriage and 
came to meet Napoleon, who on his side advanced to 
salute die Queen. The King mounted his horse and rode 
into the town, while Napoleon gave orders to Marmont to 
meet the advance of the armies of Silesia and the North, 
and difected the heads of the other columns as they 
arrived towards LMiertwolkwttz. About 4 p.m. Napoleon 
and his suite mounted their horses and rode to Reudnitc, 
where a lodging had been prepared for him in the house 
of the banker Vetter. 

The battle of the 14th was principally a cavalry engage- 
ment for the possession of LiebertwulkvviU, which was 
taken and retaken several times. The losses were about 
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oqqal on either side, and were considerable for an en0a» 
stent of that kind. It was put an end to at about 5 (xm. 
by the fidUng ndn. Napoleon had intended in the first 
instance to fight the decisive battle on the 15 th, but his 

troops had not arrived, so that he was unfortunately obliged 
to defer it for a day. The i6th was a Saturday, cold and 
misty. The battle bec^^n by an advance of the alli-d 
troops, and by a cannonade directed by Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg^. This was replied to by the French, and the 
Russians lost heavily. The allies attacked the position ot 
the French in three columns. Kleist marched with io.cxx> 
Prussians and Russians ac'-ainst Marklee berg, Prince Euc^^cne 
attacked VVachau, whilst Klcnau made for Liebertw ^Ik- 
witz. The allies had 68,000 men in reserve. Their line 
was very much extended, so that the separate columns had 
little communication with each other. Napoleon reached 
the battlefield at about 9 a.m. and took up his position on 
the Galgenberg, the Gallows Hill, from which he had a 
view of the whole field. Murat pointed out to him the 
colttoms of the enemy as tbey advanced. He examined 
them careiuUyi and then mounting his horse rode a little 
to the rear. Some cannon<-balIs from the Russian batteries 
passed over the heads of the Emperor's suite. A little 
af^er nine the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the 
King of Prussia took up their position on the Wachbeig, 
between Guldet^gossa and Gdhren, Three chairs were 
faroiigfat firom the ina of Gdhren, and on these the tiiree 
monardis took their seats to watch the battle, which 
could easily be seen from that point The Emperor of 
Russia observed immediately the great mistake wliicii 
Schwarttenbefg had made in posting tlie Austrian troops 
between the tworiver%the PldsseandllM Elster; he tried 
to remedy it, but it was too late. On the whole the attack 
of the allies was successful, and tlie French troops were, 
about 10 a.nL, driven bdund Wacfaau. 
Napoleon now thought that the time had come to take 
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the offensive. His battalions advanced to the storm of 
Wachau. Prince Eugene held his ground with noble 
coura.^e : the village was taken and retaken five times, but 
Uebertwolkwitz was lost by Klenau, and Marklceberg by 
Kleist. By midday the allies had lost all the advantage of 
their mornfnf^'s victories Napoleon now determined to 
attack the centre of the enemy with a large force of 
cavalry. If this were successful, Marshal Victor and 
General Lauriston were to support the attack with infaiUry, 
while Marshals Mortier and Macdonald were to envelope 
the right of the allies. The object of this manceuvre was 
to force the allies back from their right, to break through 
their centre, either to divide them or to drive them into 
the Fleisse, or to compel them to repass the Pleisse 
and the Elster under fire, and to cut them off from their 
hast of operationSi Napoleon did not know that the 
centre whidh he proposed to attack was being strengthened 
by the approach of reserves. The cavalry destined for 
tfae cfaai^ consisted of 45 regiments, in all i2,cxx> sahfes, 
fonned in four squares. Advancing at full speed, they were 
to crush everything which came in their way. At 2 p.m. 
there reigned an uncanny stillness, which was suddenly 
broken 1^ the sound of trumpets. The two divisions of 
cavahy were commanded by Murat and Kellermann» the 
latter charging on tiie left, the King of Naples on the centre 
towards Guldengossa. The earth resounded under the 
hoofs of this mighty mass, and shook beneath its we^ht 
A regiment of Russian infantry which stood in their way 
was ridden down, and 300 of them were left dead on the 
field. It happened, however, that just in front of Gulden- 
go88a» and the hill on which the three sovereigns were 
collected with their staff, there ran a small ravine con- 
nected with some ponds. Schwarzenberg, who was an 
accomplished cavalry officer, did not lose his presence of 
mind. ObsLT\iTi.,^ the French, he said. " 1 hc\' ;lic out 
of breath ; whcri they rcuch tins isput Uiey w lii be ex- 
F 
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hausted." The French were now only a hundred yards 
from the hill ; Schwaizenbero^ bee^e^ed the sovereig-ns to 
retire while he drew his sword, and rushed into the battle. 
The monarchs mounted their horses and galloped away, 
only just escaping capture. The French cavalry'- now 
reached the ditch ; some leapt it and Gralloped into 
Guldengassa, others fell into it. The strength of the 
charge was broken ; as tlie rear rank halted they were 
attacked by the Russian cuirassiers on their flank, as well 
as by a Russian battery which had been despatched by the 
Emperor Alexander. Murat's cavalry was compelled to 
retire, and sought a refuge behind the squares of the 
infantry. Napoleon had aeat a message to the King <^ 
Saxony to say that the day was won, and to order all tlie 
bells to ring for the victory. They sonnded, however, for 
his defeat 

Napoleon, on the defeat of his cavalry, did not give up 
his efforts to break the centre of the enemy, but pressed 
again forwarda In a pause of the attack the sound of 
artiUeiy was heard on the other side of Leipiig«. It was 
the cannonade of Blfldier, who was attacking Marmont tn 
the dtfection of Moeckem. Napoleon now knew tliat 
Marmont was fully occupied, and that no reinforcements 
oouki be expected from that quarter. The second attack 
on Guldengossa was more violent than the first, hot the 
forces of resistance were so carefully disposed tiiat it was 
repulsed. The French broke up and retired In great dis- 
order ; tliey had to content themselves with fifing upon 
the village with sharpshooters and artillery, which lasted 
till 9 p.m. The failure of this attack shattered Napoleoo^s 
plans; victory was wrested from his handa He had 
spent his last strength, and had no reserve from which 
to supply his losses. In the meantime, to the north of 
Leipzig, Marmont and Ney had withstood the onslaught 
of Bliicher, Marmont having 20,000 men and Ney 36,000. 
Their duty was tu keep Leipzig in the possession of the 
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French, and to c^uard the roads from Eilenberg and Dliben. 
Marmont had been ordered at eight o'clock in the morninij 
to join Napoleon on the southern battlefield, and to lc'a\'e 
the defence of Leipzig to Ney. He was, however, afraid 
to obey, because he knew that the troops which he left 
bdiind were not sufficient for the purpose ; but he could 
not help him:»elf. Ney also was ordered to send two bodies 
of troops to Liebertwolkwitz; he went there, but returned. 
Both marshals saw that their presence was necessary to 
resist the whole army of Sile-ia \s hich they now had before 
them. He therefore returned to Moeckern, but could not 
hold it against the furious attack of Bliicher. By nightfall 
they were all scattered and took refuge in Gohlis. Biucher 
was able to spend the night in Moeckern. 
r Durin[T the battle General Meerveldt had been taken 
prisoner by the French ou ing to his being short-sighted. 
At 2 p.iii. he was brought into the presence of Napoleon, 
who asked him how strong the allied army was. Meer- 
veldt replied that it was more than 350,000 nofin. Napoleon 
then asked whether the allies knew that he was there^ and 
whether they would attack him on the morrow. To these 
questions Meerveldt replied in the affirmative. Napoleon 
asked, "Shall this war last for ever? It is sorely time to 
put an end to it Austria should speak the word of peace, 
and not listen to Russia, because Russia is under the in^ 
floence of England, and £ngland wishes for war. He was 
ready to make great sacrifices." Meerveldt replied that 
the Emperor Francis coukl not separate himself from his 
alliesythat England desired equilibrium in Europe without 
the pnsdomtnanoe of France. Napdeon said/ Let England 
give me back my islands^ I will restore Hanover and re^ 
establish the Hanseatic towns^ and also restore Holland," 
but he would not give up the protectorate of Germany, 
nor wookl he consent to the dismemberment of Italy. 
Meerveldt told him that Bavaria was enttrely lost to his 
cause ; he laaarked that she would repent it V He then 
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proposed that an emissary should be sent to treat for 
peace: an armistice could then be concluded, Napoleon 
would retire behind the Saale, the Russians and Prussians 
behind the Elbe, while the Aiistrians would retire to 
Bohemia, Saxony should remain neutral. Meerveldt 
observed that the allies would never a^ree to these condi- 
tions, and would not leave Saxony, even if they could not 
succeed in driving Napoleon over the Rhine. Napolcm^ 
said that to effect that he won Id have to lose another 
battle, and that the battle was not yet lost ; he then dis- 
missed Meerveldt with a letter to the Emperor Francis. 
The Emperor was very glad to see Meerveldt again 
because he thought that he was dead, but he said that 
he could only speak to him in the presence of his allies, 
and they refcised to enter into any further n^otiation. 

October 17 was Sunday. Napoleon remained the whole 
day in his tent, but he summoned Maret from Leipzig, 
probaUy to confer with him about his conversation with 
Meerveldt It is said that he \\'aF ad vised either to fight on 
the 17th or to retreat; it is probable that Napoleon remained 
inactive, in order to see what answer he would receive from 
Meerveldt At night he had an attack of illness, and said to 
Caulaincourt, " I feel very unwell ; my mind bears up, but 
my body smks." Notwithstanding this he prepared for the 
battle which was to cover his retreat At 2 a.m* he left 
his night quarters at Stoetterits, and drove out to Frob- 
stheida. HaWng superintended the concentration of his 
army, and the destruction of usdiess ammunition at that 
place, he drove to his old quarters at Reudnitz, which were 
occupied by Marshal Ney. He found Ney and his suite 
fast asleep. At 5 a.ffl. he drove from Reudnits through 
Leipzig, where he examined the arrangements for the 
retreat He reached Stoetteritz again at 8 a.m. Napolecm 
occupied a position in tiie very centre of his enemies, 
which makes the battle of Leips^ differ from all other 
battles of modern times. In the early part of the day, 
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from daybreak up to 2 p.m., the army of Bohemia gradually 
advanced and drove back the French from their positions. 
In the meantinie the army of Silesia was attacking Ney, 
and the army of the North, under Bemadotte^ was gradu- 
ally coming into acttoo. At about 5 p.in. a great shock 
was given to Napoleoii> and a great encouragement to the 
allies^ by the Saxon troopsi about three thousand strong, 
goti^ over to the enemy. Napoleon attributed his defeat 
to iids desertion, but it Is certain that it had little influence 
upon the result of the day. At about the same time the 
Northern army, under the command of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, entered upon the field of battle. There was 
also a body of English rocketeers, under Captain Bogue, 
who was killed by the French sharpshooters, and is now 
buried in the diurchyaid of Tancfaa. 

Ni^Mleon had ordered the retreat of his army at 11 a.m., 
and Bertrand super i ntended the departure of all non- 
comhatants. At 5 p.m. the first bodies of cavahry began 
to leave the field. Napoleon, who was resting in a tobacco 
mill, was so tired that he fell asleep. When he woke he 
sent a message to the King of Saxony to say that he was 
sorr>' he could not visit him. At 6.30 p.m. the Emperor 
left his bivouac in complete darkness, and took up his 
quarters in the Hotel de Trusse in the Ross Platz, accom- 
panied by Murat. At 2 a.m. on the 19th the French 
withdrew from Probstheida, and had entirely evacuated 
that village by 3 a.m. They left Stoetteritz at the same 
time, but placed a small boch- of troops behind both posi- 
tions They also deserted Connewitz in a similar manner, 
favoured by the mist. Napoleon worked hard in the 
Hotel de Pru^se. He cleared Lindcnau for the passa^^e of 
the retreating ai m\', and ordered three bridges to be thrown 
over the Plcisse, but apparently none over the Elster ; he 
also ordered the bridge over the Elster to be mined, in 
order that it might be blown up if necessary. He sent 
messages to Dresden^ to Magdebufg, and to his brother in 
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Westphalia to prcjiare them tor his retreat. He also 
spent much time in the internal affairs of France, and 
only towards morning allowed himself to take a little 
rest. 

The retreat of the French army continued during the 
whole night The allies attacked and stormed the 
suburbs of the city between 8 a.m. and 1 1 a m. At about 
9 ajn* Napoleon left the Hdtd dt Pnisse and rode to the 
house in which the King of Saxony was lodging. Accom- 
panied by the King of Naples, he conversed with the 
King and Queen for some time, and it is believed that he 
told them that he was only i^ving Leipaig for a short 
time in order to mameuvre^ and would soon return. At 
g.30 a.m. Napoleon took leave of the King, mounted his 
horsey and rode to the battalion of the Saxon Guard. As 
he went away he called to them, " Gardes bien votre roL" 
By his side rode Murat, and behind him Berthier and 
Caulainooiirt, with other marshals and generals. He 
seemed to be very much depressed. With great diffi- 
culty he left Leipzig by the Peter's Gate. Even then 
it took him a whole hour to reach the final exit from 
the town. When he arrived at Lindenau he went into 
the mill there with Murat, and stayed tiU three in the 
afternoon. There Macdonald joined him, and there he 
heard of the death of PoniatowskL He remained with 
the army and passed the night at Markrannst&dt 

The allies entered Leipzig at midday, and were received 
with acclamation by the inhabitants. Poniatovvski was 
drowned in attempting!" to cross the ^'lei^se. The King of 
Saxony was placed under arrest. At half- past two the 
conquest of the city was complete, and by four o clock 
no more Frenchmen were to be seen. An hour after 
Napoleon had taken leave of the King of Saxony on 
October 19, the allied sovereigns entered the market-place. 
The Kin;^^ stood at the window to see them pass, but they 
took no notice of him. The three monarchs then met to 
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decide his fate and it v/as determined to send him to Berlin. 
Metternich was deputed to convey to him their resolutioili 
and he has left us an account of the interview. 

Napoleon retreated slowly to Weissenfels. He was so 
apprehensive of attack that he gave orders for the drums 
to be beaten and the trumpets blown during the whole 
night, that the allies might believe that he was preparing 
to resist. At Erfurt he rested two days for the repose of 
his troops. He found that he was in command of 80,000 
men. On the road to Frankfort the French were inter- 
cepted b}- a force of 27,000 Bavarians and 25,000 Aus- 
trians, and continued combats took place which lasted for 
four days, from October 28 to October 31. The Bavarians 
were beaten at Hanau mainly because they fought on the 
wrong side of the Kinzig, and when defeated were driven 
into the river. They should either have met the French 
in the depths of the forest, or should have awaited them 
to attack behind the stream. Napoleon reached Frankfort 
in thealtemoon of October 31, and Main£ on November 2. 
This was at that time a French town. The Emperor 
Alexander entered Frankfort a fortnight later, on 
November 15, and was followed two days later by the 
Emperor Francis^ and then by the King of Prussia. 
Germaiiy might now consider herself liberated from the 
goveroment of Napoleon, and the first portion of the war 
was at an end. 

A u//t0nVus\ The work of Aster on the battle of Leipzig has never 
been superseded. The present writer made a minute examination of 
the battletieid some years ago, when it was but little altered, and the 
Denkmakr were sttll standing! Commerce and industry obliterate the 
sort of the most sangiiinary war. The lieid of Hanau is but little 
diai^ied. 
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CHAPTER YII 



THE INVASION OF FRANCE 



FTER the battle of Hanau, Napoleon stayed for 
/^k a short time in Frankfort in the house of the 
r — ^ rich merchant Simon Moritz Bethmann. As 
•J^ he sat at table with his host in company with 

Berthier and Maret, he asked Bethmann whetlier he had 
heard any special account about the late battle of Leipzig, 
He replied that he had only read the Emperor's bulletin. 
Napoleon said, \Oh ! the bulletin is quite true : or do you 
believe that I lie? I should not dare to give a talsc 
military account, for every corporal would correct me. 
I beat the alHe<. They were strong, but the Bavarians 
called me back. I will never forgive them, neither them 
nor the S-ixon-^. As for the others, W'urtemberg for 
example. thc\- follow the stream. Yes, the Confederation 
of the Rhine is over I will have nothing more to do with 
it. It was a piece of bad political calculation to call it 
into existence." He then proceeded to de'^cribe the con- 
tmental system as a chimera; he could not understand why 
he had set so much value on it. " I will never return to it. 
But they must not suppose that my finances will suffer in 
consequence. I possess three milliards. You know the 
cellar where T kept my private treasure— more than eii^hty 
millions in bullion. Is not it true, Duke of Bassano?" 
Maret made a low bow. " I have a million soldiers ; 
France will not suffer me to conclude a bad peace. But 
we can reach a good peace only with moderation oa the 
part of the allies, not otherwise." \ 

7a 
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These words wete obvioutly said with the hitefitton of 
being repeated to the distinguished persons who frequented 
Bethmann's house. The surrender of the Confederation 
of the Rhine was a capitulation to Germany, the givhig 
up of fbc continental system a capitulation to England ; 
ft destroyed the reasons for the French possession of 
Holland and of the mouth of the Elbe, and also over the 
coasts of Spain and Italy. 

We have already seen that in the Treaty of Teplits of 
September 9, Russia, Prussia, and Austria entered into a 
mutual agreement to obtain by arms ibit dissolution of the 
Conlederation of the Rhlne^ and the absolute Independence 
of the states lying between Prussia and Austria on the one 
hand, and the Rhine and the Alps on the other. The Rhine 
was fixed as the first limit of these operations. This goal 
was now attained. Mettemich's view was that a new negc^ 
tiation must be undertaken, as the objects of the existing 
compact bad been accomplished, and It was not in the 
int eres ts of Austria to go any fiirther. England was at 
tUs time not averse to peace. The losses imposed by the 
continental system and the huge subsidies paid to fore^ 
Powers had exhausted her (unds and her patience^ and 
fiv many years tiie Opposition had set themselves against 
the war. England was at this time represen ted at the 
Court of Vienna by a young Lord Aberdeen, whom 
Ifettemicfa called an "unlicked wh^p^" He was now 
with the Invading army, but he spoke no langui^e but his 
own. Mettemich talked to him in French while he answered 
hi English. On October i;. In the middfe of the battle of 
Leipzig, Napoleon, as we have seen, had made certain pro- 
posttions ibr peace to the Austrian General MeerveIdt,who 
had been taken prisoner. Mettemich was determined to 
take them np^ and he used for tiie purpose, as we have 
already said, the Baron St Aignan, a brotfaer-in-'law of 
Caulaincourt. Aberdeen agreed with Mettemich, tite 
Emperor Alexander gave his consent, and a meeting was 
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hdd in Melningen on October 29, betvfeen Metternich, 
Alexander, and Aberde en , for the discussion of the answer 
Ciiey ahoukl send to Napoleon. It was detennhied to lay 
down as a basis of peace the so-called "natural frontiers," 
the Alps^ the Rhlne^ and the Pyrenees, a phrase of very 
uncertain meaning, and at the same time to issue a 
manifesto to the French people, stating the real objects of 
the war. Both the sendii^ of envo3rs and the publication 
of the manifesto should take place before the allies arrived 
in France. The Rhine was not to be crossed at once, but 
only the fortresses besi^^ed. If Napoleon would not 
accept the proposals, war would be declared against him 
to the knife, and his refusal would be made widely known 
in France. 

At the beginning of November the scene was removed 
to Frankfort. There were collected in that city Francis I 
and Mctternich, Alexander and Nesselrode, Duka, Wol- 
konsky, Hardenberi^, HumboUlt, and Knesebeck, also 
Stadion, Metternich's predecessor, who had origin rilly 
formed the coalition, and Tuzzo di Borgo, who had a 
Corsican vendetta against Napoleon, and last but not 
least, Stein, now in the service of Russia, and chief 
administrator of the conquered territories. England was 
represented by Lords Cathcart and Aberdeen, and by 
General Stewart, the brother of Lord Castlereagh. Of 
these, Aberdeen had statesmanship but no experience, the 
other two neither statesmanship nor experience. Their 
general feeling, as publicly expressed, was rather in favour 
of peace. Alexander and Metternich were the most 
prominent of the group ; and the Emperor Francis kept 
in the background. Alexander called Metternich the 
Prime ^slinister of the Coalition, t He was an ex[)ericnced 
diplomatist, full of energy and industry, with a talent and 
a disposition for intrigue, but he had no extended know- 
leds^e of history or politics, and no exalted ideasi\ He 
might be called the Vtriuoso of opp<triunismr Stadion 
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VIS mofe tnistworthy, and Humboldt moce piolbund, but 
Mfitleniich wis mcHre cociigctic and poshAiL Haidenbei^ 
was a modeiatCM', Neasdrode a pmon of no impottaiice. 
Alexander was not very prudent or ctrcnunspecL He was 
apt possibly to forget, certainly to deny, what he had 
pccviotHly said. He had a childish devotion to his tutor 
Laharpe, and was mudi under the influence of Stein and 
Ctartosyski |He was a high-minded, lovable, and en- 
thasiastic» but not a very strong character. Mettemich 
liad great trouUe with him. ( 

St Aignan was (Mdered to report to his sovereign in 
answer to the proposition made to Meervddt that France 
must content herself with her natural" boundaries^ and 
give up all idea of supremacy in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Holland : that if Napoleon would accept these pre- 
liminaries of a general peace, England would make 
sacrifices in tiie direction of free shipping trade, and that 
a place could be declared neutral, on the right bank of the 
Rhine^ where the representatives of tlie Powers might 
raeel^ without stopping the operations of war. This last 
point was considered of importance. Mettemich dkl not 
believe that Napoleon wodd seriously accept these pro- 
posals, and ordored that all military preparations should 
be p roceeded with. Mettemich was certainly not opposed 
to the hivasion of France. Schwarzenberg was more 
averse to It than Mettemich, but he allowed himself to be 
led by Radetsky, who shared the military enthusiasm of 
the Prussian generala 

A plan of campaign had now to be decided upon. On 
November y two views were broi^ht forward by Gneisenau 
and Radetsky. Gneisenau wished to cross the Rhine at 
once; Scfawaraenberg with the chief army between Mainz 
and Strasbvrg was to threaten the fortresses of Landau and 
Httningen, BlQcher to operate in the direction of Maas- 
tricht, to attack the fortresses of Holland, Belgium, and 
France, and to tMring about the defection of Holland. If 
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Switzerland declared for the allies, and if they had troops 
enough, an army might march into Franche Comt^. This 
would aim a serious blow at the moral force of France. 
The Austrian plan was to give the troops a fortnight's 
rest Then on November 20 the chief army (155 000 
strong) was to march by (JfTciiburg and Basel, to Beinc, 
and in the middle of December by Lausanne and Geue\a 
into France. Blucher's army (107,000 stioug) was to cross 
the Rhine at Bonn and Cologne, march to Maestricht, 
and "turn " Holland so as tu allow Bernadotte to conquer 
that countr\'. The South German army under Wrede 
(100,000 strong) was to form a link between Schwarzen- 
berg and Bliicher, and to protect the middle Rhine. It 
might cross the Rhine, but its principal duty was to 
defend Germany. Billow at Coblenz was to unite Blucher 
and Wrede. If the Elbe fortresses fell, Beningsen, now 
besieging Magdeburg, was to reinforce Bcrnadotte; Tauen- 
zicn, before Torgau, was to reinforce Blucher. The Italian 
army (6S,ooo strong) was to press onwards over Turin to 
join the chief army. 

These propositions were discussed in Metternich's apart- 
ments on November 9, Hardenberg being present It was 
eventually determined that the chief army should advance 
to the left, pass over the Rhine, penetrate into the interior of 
France, and give the hand to Wellington and to the army 
of Italy; that Bliicher was not to go to Holland, but to 
the right over the Rhine, and occupy the enemy till the 
chief army had done its work. The conquest of Holland 
was to be left to Bernadotte, while I^luchers arm}- w-is 
recalled from the lower Rhine, and the Austrian s began 
to march towards Switzerland. Bnt on November r 3, 
Frederick William IH arrived at Frankfort. He declared 
himself entirely opposed to the passage of the Rhine. The 
allies had nothing to do with the left bank. Repose was 
necessary ; which indeed was true, as the armies were in 
a terrible condittoa The King of Prossia was supported 
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m this view by the Russian generals, who did not desire 
to continue the war. So the operations were stopped and 
the>^ waited for the result of St Aignan's mission. 

Although Metternich was in favour of crossing the Rhine 
his views must not be confounded with those of the Prus- 
sian patriots, Gneisenau, Bliicher, and Stein, whom he 
styled " German Jacobins." Gneisenau had written after 
the battle of Leipzig to Princess Louise that the greatest 
joy of life is to gratify your revenge on an overbearing 
enem\'. Metternich had no such feelings, but he had a 
firm conviction that Napoleon would never make peace 
until he was compelled to do so by force of arms, and 
that this could only be accomplished by crossing the 
Rhine, He wrote to Caulaincourt on November 20: 
•* Napoleon will make no peace, of that I am convinced, 
^ough nothing would make me happier than to find that 
I am mistaken." St. Aignan's answer came in a letter 
from Maret, saying that Napoleon desired peace on the 
basis of the independence of nations, and suggesting 
Mannheim as the place of congress — Maret said after- 
wards that in his original draft, he had accepted the 
conditions, but that Xapuleon had struck the words out. 
Rightly enough , for what did they mean? 

The next duty of Metternich was to draw up the 
manifesto to the French people, which w as distributed on 
the left bank of the Rhine in thousands of copies. Metter- 
nich tclU us that nothing had ever given him so much 
trouble, and its composition was praised by Napoleon, 
who said that it showed Metternich's knowledge of the 
French character. It stated that the allies were unani- 
mously af^rced as to the power and e\-en the preponder- 
ance which I'Vance ought to possess by confining herself 
to her natural limits, the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. 7"he\' do not make war a^^ainst France, but 
against the preponderance which, unfortunately for 
Europe and France, isapokon hai> too long exerciacd 
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beyond the limits of his empire. These sovereigns desire 
that I ranee shall be ^eat, strong, and happy. The allied 
Powers offer to the French empire an extent of territory 
which she has never known under her kinc^s. The first 
use which the allies had made of their victory was to offer 
peace to the French Government. 

Up to the present moment Alexander had profited by 
the great war. He had gained a slice of Prussia in 1807, ^ 
portion of Austria in 1809, Swedish Finland in the same 
year, and Turkish Bessarabia in i8u. It was now clear 
that he wished for the whole of Poland, united with Rus^a 
in a personal union. In August, 18 15, Napoleon had said 
to Bubna, "If I did not exist, I ranee would not be 
dangerous for Germany, as the French are not of a war- 
like disposition: it is I who urge them to it Your real 
danger is from Russia." It is obvious therefore that 
Austria feared the aggrandizement of Russia; not only 
for the loss of Galicia but for the safety of its whole 
empire. The Poles were naturally anxious for the con- 
tinuance of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, even under the 
sovereignty of Russia. Metternich therefore wished for 
peace with I Vance because he tbou^ht that the end of the 
Convention of Teplitz was now attained, and he feared the 
effect of conciuests beyond the Rhine 011 the balance of 
power in Kurope. At the same time he was convinced 
that Napoleon would not yield except to compulsion. At 
this time Maret was replaced by Caulaincourt. It was 
generally believed in Paris that Maret, Bertrand, and 
Cafarelli were in favour of war, Cambac^r^s, Talleyrand, 
and Caulaincourt in favour of peace. Still more, on 
December 2, Napoleon sent a courier to Frankfort with 
a despatch in which he told Metternich that he would 
accept the conditions mentioned to St Aignan if only 
England would make it possible to conclude a general 
and honourable peace, founded on the balan<% of power in 
Europe^ on the int^gii^ of nations within their natural 
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boundaries, and on the absolute !nrle{>endence of all states, 
w ithout any form of supremacy by land or sea. Mettemich 
was much surprised by this letter, which he received on 
December 5, and he thought that the desired result was 
nearly attained. He also thought it showed that Napoleon 
was deeply depressed ; he therefore determined to go on 
with the war, and at the same time to begin negotiations 
for peace. Pozzo di Borgo was sent to Londun to induce 
either Wellesley or Canning to join in the negotiation. 
He wanted one plenipotentiary instead of three, Stewart 
wished for his brother Castlereagh, who eventually came. 

On December 7 the Austrians determined to occupy 
Switzerland as a base of operations against France. The 
chief arm)- was to assemble by the end of January between 
Yverdun, Berne, Solothurn, and Basle and to inarch on 
Langrcis. Bliichcr w as to protect Germany, but was allowed 
to cross the Rhine. Wrede was to cover the right flank 
of the chief army, and Billow to continue the conquest of 
Holland. The main army was to cross the Rhine at Basel 
on December 19. Switzerland was enjoying a constitution 
which had been given her by Napoleon, and, althouc;h the 
Swiss were strictly neutral, they were frientil\- to France. 
The Austrians therefore thou[.^ht it most important to 
occupy Switzerland before they invaded France, and the 
Prussians and English ain eed with them. Suddenly 
Alexander declared himself opposed to all violation of 
Swi^s neutrality. This may have been due, as we have 
before remarked, to llie influence of Laharpe. He went 
so far as to say that he should regard the occupation of 
S'A'it/'erland as a declaration of war against Russia. This 
nearl)' stopped operations altogether. But on December 21 
tiie Austrians crossed the Rhine at Basel, Lau fen burg, 
and Schaff hausen, and marched unopposed to Berne and 
liic wc^tern passes, while Bubna occupied Geneva. hy 
December 28 the chief army held all the Jura passes 
tQwaids France, and in the iirst week in January reached 
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Besan^on and Bdfort, protected on their left fay Buboa, 
who was marching from Geneva to D61e,and on their right 
fay Wrede, who advanced fay Httningen. Alexander was 
very angry at these prooeeding& Bemadotte contented 
himself with operations against Denmark, and on January 
14, in the Txeaty of Kiel, Denmark renounced the posses- 
sion of Norway. 

Napoleon arrived at St Cloud on the evening of 
November 9, 1813, and found there Marie Louise and the 
King of Rome; He had left i70/xx> well-appointed 
soldiers in the fortresses of the Elbe; The princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine sent ambassadors to Frankfort 
where the allied sovere^s had appointed representatives. 
In one day they signed twenty-three treaties with tlie 
smaller German princes. They had now to determine on 
their ftiture policy. Stein would have nothing short of tiie 
overthrow o£ Napoleon. Mettemidi would have been 
contented to teavcTliim on the throne and to confine the 
French power to Rhine. He wanted a counterpoise 
to the threatening suprema^ of Russia BlQcher was 
longing to enter Paris as a conqueror. At last they deter** 
mined on the invasion of France^ as the beginning of 
their second enterprise 

Napoleon was indeed in terrible difficulties, and it is 
instructive to see what means this great man employed to 
rescue himself Maret was unpopular in France, and he 
was diought to be too much in favour of war, and not to 
have done his best to secure peace at the Congress of 
Prague. He was therefore, as we have said, dismissed 
from his position, and his place was taken fay Caulaincoortt 
vrbo had always been in favour of peace. The next step 
was to send the Pope back from Fontainebkau to Savona. 
The next difficulty was Spain. Ferdinand VH had been 
for the last six years a prisoner in the Chiteau of Valengay. 
Napoleon now conceived the klea of making peace widi 
him and sending him beck to his countiy. The terms 
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maggestod «cf€ the return of Ferdinand to Madrid, the 
snrrender of prisoners, and the departure of the English, 
Besides this he should undertake the payment of a pension 
to his lather, Charles IV. He should grant an amnesty 
to the Josefinos, as the partisans of the Frencfi were 
called, and Spain was to promise not to surrender any 
of her colonies to England ; it was also proposed that 
Ferdinand VII should marry a daughter of Joseph 
Bofuqwrte. Ferdinand was ready to accept all these con- 
dttioDS except the marriage. The treaty was signed on 
December 11,1813. Joseph, who was a prisoner at Morte- 
footaine, heard nothing about the treaty until it was 
concluded. 

Before we approach the campaign of 18 14 in France, we 
must review the gradual crumbling of Napoleon's empire 
in other parts of Europe When the armistice of 1815 
came to an end Prince Eugtoe had been ordered to attack 
Austria with Bofioo men from Camiola, and if possible to 
press on to Vienna. Eugene had his head-quarters in 
Goffz, and his army extended from Trieste, beyond 
Laibacfa to Villach. He was opposed by Killer, who had 
his head-quarters in Klagenfurth. Eug^e did his best to 
delend the French causey but after a long struggle in an 
obscure part of Europe, he was obliged gradually to retire 
until the Anitiians came into possession of Friuli and the 
so-called Italian Tyrol By Uie end of October Eugtee 
had no fortified positions on the left bank of the Adige* 
except Venice, Palmanova, Osoppo, and the forts of 
Trieste, At tine banning of November Venice was 
blockaded^ Trieste capitalatod, and Eug^ewas compelled 
to retire to Verona. Similarly die Northern Tyrol set 
itself free and returned to the allegiance of Austria. 
I Murat, King of Naples, had fought bravely at Leipzig, 
but when he took leave of Napoleon at Erfurt it was seen 
that he meditated treachery.^ He returned to Naples with 
Hie determination to desert Napoleon, to go over to the 
o 
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allies^ and to gain for himself the wiiole of Italy up to 
the Pa The English, liowever, refused to have anydiing 
to do with him : Lord William Bentinck declined to receive 
his envoys, and called htm General Murat, not king. The 
allied sovereign were not so particular, and in January, 
1 8 14, sent General Neipperg to Naples to conclude an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Murat signed the treaty 
on January 11, and wrote to Kaiser Franz. A few days 
later he marched with his army against Ancona and 
Rome. In the bcrrinninfT of Februar}- lie stood on the 
south of the Fu, where he was to join BeUegarde in march- 
ing against Eugene. His wife Caroline , sister of Napoleon, 
had the meanness to approve of his treachery. She had 
indeed more spirit than her husband, and urged him on 
like Lady Macbeth. Caroline seized the principalities of 
Pontecorvo and Benevento, laid an embargo on all French 
ships in Neapolitan harbours, turned all French out of the 
country, and forbade all intercourse with France. Murat 
himself hindered more than he helped. The English now 
agreed to confirm what the Austrian^ had done with 
Murat, provided that he gave substantial proofs of his 
honest}^ Murat wavered ane\v. He hoped to become 
king of a united Italy, and entered into communication 
with Eugene. Caroline was so cli gusted that she 
threatened to leave her husband and set up for herself. 
Thus affairs continued until Napoleon had abdicated and 
Eugene had made terms with the allies in Mantua. 
Napoleon was so enraged that he could not bear to hear 
Murat's name mentioned. 

Another blow for Napoleon was the loss of Holland. 
After the battle of Leipzigf, English emissaries went to 
Holland to rouse the })opulation in favour of the House 
of Orange, and hold troops in readiness to send thither. 
At the same time Bernadotte was urpfed b}' the allies to 
employ the arm}' of the North in liberating Hamburg, 
Bremen and Amsterdam. Bernadotte, however, took his 
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troops into Holstein in order to force Denmark to sur- 
render Norway and Sweden. Instead of attacking Davout 
m Hamburg, he made a treaty with him which left him 
free to spare 40,000 men for the defence of Holland. 
England and Austria did not approve of these measures, 
and Bernadotte was ordered to give up the command of 
the 80,000 tiuopb which he had under him. Alexander, 
however, took his part, as he was anxious to g'ain posses- 
sion of Finland. Biilow was now ordered to niarch into 
Holland, and he sent Major Friccius to iiast Friesiand to 
capture that territory for Prussia. 

Bulow, in conjunction with Prussia and Russia, attacked 
Holland ; Molitor defended it, having- under hi in 600 
French gens d'armes, 500 Swiss, 600 Russians, 600 
Austrians and 600 Prussians, on none of whom could he 
depend. On November 15, 18 13, the insurgents entered 
Amsterdam and the peu[)le rose; and in Leyden.the Hague, 
Rotterdam and Utrecht, they did the same. The Prince of 
Orange landed at Schevening and was received with accla- 
mation. Biilow now entered Belgium, where Carnut was 
defending Antwerp. He occupied IMon-. un February 16, 
1814, and was then ordered to join the arm)^ of Silesia. 
The allies together hastened to Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent 
and Bruges, and were everywhere received with acclama- 
tion. 

Before Napoleon could meet his enemies with confi- 
dence, he was obliged to meet hi> |ieople. The Corps 
Lcgi:^Iatif opened with great pomp onffDc* ember 19, 1813. 
Napoleon addressed it to the following purpose. " Every- 
thinof has turned at^Minst us. 1 had great plans for the 
happiness of the woi Id. I hoped that by this time the Con- 
gress of Mannheim would have bep^un its sittings. I now 
call for new sacrifices." The Corps Lcgislatif eventually 
declared it clf by 223 votes to 59 contented with the 
natural frontiers of France — the Alps, the Rhine, and the 
Pyreoees. xNapoieon was very angry with this decision, 
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because he saw the hoUowness of tiie ofTe^nd prorogued 
the flesskm on December 31. (The next day, January i, 
he lecetved the great officers of State. He said, amongst 
other things I "The true throne is a man, and I am this 
man : by my will, my dbaracter, my reputation, I alone can 
save France ; you cannot Go home and say to France, 
that it must fight, not for my person, but for its esdstenoe 
as a nation. I will place myself at tiie head of the army, 
drive back the enemy, and make peace."^ He then pro- 
ceeded to choose certain notables^ dvfl «nd military, to 
influence the country, and before their departure addressed 
them as follows : I am willing to confess that I have 
made too many wars; I had far-reaching schemes. I 
ventured to secure for France the Lordship of the World* 
I deceived myself: these plans were not consistent with 
the size of our populatioa I had to bring them all under 
arms, and I must admit that the limit of social conditions, 
and the softening of manners, does not allow me to ask a 
whole nation to take up arms. If I must suffer for the 
misfortune of having miscalculated my own chances, I 
will suflTer for it I will condude peace in such a way as 
circumstances command, and this peace shall not be more 
humiliating for any one than for myself. I have been 
deceived ; I ought to sufier, and not France ; it has made 
no mistakes, it has shed its blood for me ; it has refused 
no sacrifice. As for myself, I only ask for the honour of 
showing a very difficult courage, fht courage of renoundng 
die greatest ambitions which have ever existed, and of 
sacrifidng for the good of my people magnificent plans 
which could only be carried out by exertions whidi I will 
^ no longer demand.*' 

Napoleon, who was a great master of finance, had then 
in hand sixty-three millions of private savings. Of these 
he destined seventeen millions for the Guard, ten for 
administration, dght for horses and munitions of war, one 
for his brothers, the kings ; four he would take with him, 
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twent> -three he would leave behind in tiie cellarii of the 
Tuileries. 

When the time came for Napoleon's departure he left 
the Empress as Regent with Carabaccres and Joseph as 
advisers, to take his place in ca:,e of need. The other 
brothers were to join the National Guard. He ordered 
Savary, the minister of pohce, to watch ov^er his brothers, 
and especially to be on his j^mard ac(ainst Talleyrand, He 
then took a solemn lea\'e of the officers of the National 
Guard, speaking to them with his wife and son on either 
side of him. Early in the morning of February 25, 1814, 
he took leave of his wife and child for the last time, and 
reached Ch5Llons-sur- Maine on the evening of the same 
day. 

^ntftffiilfiRi;'— Hie gnidaiice of Sord liw agwn been followed for 
the negotiatioui mppkoMntod by the amti^'^*^ C^»i***agi* 
and others. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE CAMPAIGN iM I RANCE— CHATILLON 

jA FTER his return to Paris, Napoleon had worked 
/^L with ail the resources of his energy and his 
/ ^ genius to repel the invasion of his oonntiy; 
^ JIL He had called up all the soldiers he could lay 
his hands upon as far back as the conscription of 1805, 
and had anticipated the conscription of 181 5. He had 
established new " cohorts " of national guards, had recalled 
troops from Spain, and thus had collected together 
a force which showed on paper as 500,000. But he 
could hardly expect that his orders would be literally 
carried out. The two months' breathing space allowed 
him after Leipzig was not sufficient to drill these con- 
scripts, nor even to collect them together. He was badly 
supplied with money, clothing, arms and all material of 
war. The conscripts, when they amved at the dep6tS| 
had but scanty uniforms or none at all; many were 
dressed in blouses and wooden shoes, and these poor 
chikiren, inexperienced and uninstructed, merely food for 
the enem3r*s cannon, in spite of the courage and devotion 
which th^ often exhibited, went fay the name of ** Biarie- 
liouises." 

In the darkness ctf all diese diiBculties flamed the bright 
star of the genius of Napoleon himself. As be had been 
before led from victory to victory by his good fortune, so 
now did tiie greatest qualities of his mind and character 
seem to derive stm^th ftom the presence of ill fortune^ 

86 
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and from Saint Dizier to Brienne, in the valley of the 
Aube, where he came up with the Prussian marshal. After 
a spirited engagement he drove the Prussians from Brienne, 
but they retreated towards Bar-sur- Aube, where Schwarzen- 
ber<T was jMjstcd, so that he would have to fight against 
both armies united, which together quadrupled his own. 
Instead of retiring he established himself at La Rothi^re 
and on the hills surrounding Brienne. The Austrian army 
had already moved forward to meet Blucher, and on 
February i the small forces of Napoleon were attacked 
by at least 1 50,000 of the enemy, who outflanked him on 
both sides, and tried to thrust him into the Aube. After 
a struggle of eight hours La Rothi^re remained in the 
hands of the allies. Napoleon had lo t GcKyj men and 54 
guns, and was obliged to retreat, first to Troyes and after- 
wards to Noo^ent-sur-Seine. The allies thought that the 
campaign was at an end, and the officers expected to be 
dining in a week's time in the garden of the Palais Royal. 

In a council of war held in the chateau of Brienne on 
February 2 the invaders determined to march immediately 
on Paris, and for this purpose divided their forces into 
two parts, Blucher advancing to Chalons, where he was to 
receive reinforcements, and then by the valley of the 
Marne; Schwarzenberg by Troyes and the valley of the 
Seine. Blucher showed that he well merited the name of 
" Marshal Forwards." He pressed on with all speed, hoping 
to arrive at Paris before Schwarzenberg. The consequence 
of this was that his troops were distributed over a very 
long line. On February 9 York was at Chiteau Thierry 
with liil.ooo men, Sacken at Montmirail with 20,000, 
Olsuviev at Champa u be rt with 6000, whereas Blucher with 
his 18,000 men had not got further than ^:toges. 

Napoleon was carefully following from Nogent-sur-Seine 
the movements of the army of Silesia, and on February 7 
he despatched Marmont to Suzanne and joined him there 
two days later. As he had left the corps of Victor and 
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Oudinot on the Seine, he had with him on\y a body of 
25,000 men. He marched by the road from Sezanne to 
Ei)ernay, which passes by Champaiibert and would bring 
him right upon the flank of the Russians. He attacked 
them on the following day and almost entirely annihilated 
them, only 1500 escaping. By this action the army of 
Bliicher was cut completely in two, and Napoleon had the 
choice of turning to the right on Bliicher himself, or to 
the left upon his lieutenants. He detennlned upon the 
latter course. He left Marmont at Champaubert to keep 
Bliicher in check, and marched upon the corps of Sacken 
at Montmirail. Sacken fought bravely, but was entiiely 
defeated with the loss of 4000 men. Napoleon then on 
February 12 marched against the division of York at 
Chateau Thieny. This in its turn was beaten and driven 
behind the Ourcq with the loss of 3000 men. Thus in 
three days the £inpefor had scattered the greater number 
of Bliicher's troops to the winds and had reopened his 
communications with Paris. He now turned upon Blucher 
himself, who was ignorant of what had occurred He was 
advancing from Etoges to Montmirail, and Marmont was 
fcttring slowly before him. Suddenly Marmont turned 
fiQQiid and attscked him as he came out of Vauchamps. 
Then behind the troops of Marmont Blucher saw the Im- 
perial guard advancing, and the cry of ** Vive I'Empereur I 
ottered by lOyooo throats came upon him like a dap of 
tfauMkr. Obedient to his old caution, he determined to 
setreat, and did so at first in good order. But Grouchy 
Bade a desperate charge upon this mass of men with 
SSOO cavalry, cut them down, and huddled them up in 
confusion. Blikfaer retired in disorder with the loss of 
6000 men, the French loss being only 6ool 

The intention of Napoleon had been to pursue BlUdier 
to Ch^ns^ complete the destruction of his army, and then 
move backwards to Vitry, thus tiireatening the rear of the 
army of Bohemia, But he heard that Sdiwarsenberg had 
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dtiveii \mck the Ibfces of Victor and of Oudinot, and was 
tfareateDing Paris. Jomini had indeed advised the allies 
to mafch on Paris, but, disconcerted by the fate of BIficfaer, 
^uy determined to **wait for the development of the 
maiimvres of the Emperor Napoleon." The plan of 
Uiese manoeuvres was formed on the batdefidd of Vau- * 
champs. On February 14 the army of Bohemia was 
much scattered ; Wittgenstein was at Provins, Wrede at 
Nangis» the WUrtembergers at If ottterean, and die reserve 
between Braye and Nogent Nap<^n, on Febntary 14 
and 15, mardied first back towards Meaux, and then south 
to Guignes, where he joined his two marshals, Victor and 
Oudinot, and brought his numbers up to 60,000 men. On 
February 17 he fell upon the enemy and drove them first 
00 Moniant, and then on Nangis ; he then sent Oudinot, 
Bfacdonald, and Victor in three dhections to push the 1 
enemy b^ore them, ordering the last to oeaipy the bridge 
of Montereau, wUdi however he lalkd to da On Fefarn- 
aiy 18 Napoleon hastened to repair this error, and foraed 
the Wflrtembergers into Montereau, occupying the famous 
bridge, by which he hoped to reach the army of Sdiwar- 
a en b eig. The Austrians, however, diought it prudent to 
retire to Troyes. 

On February 22 the grand army of the allies was 
arranged in order of battle, its ri^t on die Seine, its left 
on the village of Saint Gonmain. It was too late for the 
Emperor to attack it, because all his tioops had not arrived, 
but he had great hopes for the morrow. True, the allies 
were 150,000, and the French 70,000 strong, but they were 
demoralised by their defeat, and had a river at their back. 
Blucher could not come up in less than twenty-four hours, 
and in that time Schwarzenberg would have been beaten. 
Unfortunatdy for Napolem, the Austrians were of the 
same opinion, and did not care to sacrifice a magnificent 
army to the glory of France. So on the following day, at 
five o'clock in the morning, they retreated to Bar-sur-Aube» 
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sending propositions for an armistice. On February 24 
Napoleon entered Troyes, where he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. On February 26 the general position 
of the armies was as follows : Napoleon at Troyes com- 
manded between the Seine and the Aube a force of 74,000 
men, and 340 guns ; the great army of the allies, reduced 
to 230,000 men, was retiring before him to Chaumont and 
Langres. On his left Rlucher, with 48,000 men, was 
undertaking a dangerous flauk march, being held in check 
by Marshals Marmont and Mortier with 16,000 men, with 
tiie risk of being attacked in his rear by the Mmperor 
himself. On the right of Na|x>leon, General Aliix de- 
fended the line of the Yonne with 2000 soldiers, and 
was raising the peasants of the surrounding country. 
Ever>' (lay Paris sent fresh supplies, both of men and 
guns; the national guards were organizing themselves in 
the provinces, and the peasants were beginning a guerilla 
warfare. In the south, Augereuu with 27,000 men had 
begun to take the offensive against the 20,Oocj men of 
Bubna and Lichtenstein. Augereau had express orders to 
occupy a position between l^ascl and Langres, so as to cut 
off Schwarzent:>erg's retreat. The possibility of this catas- 
trophe caused continual disquiet to the Austrian general, 
and made him fear that the situation of affairs might at 
any time unrlergo a sudden change. 

We must now return to the duUerdealings ol dipluiiiati:3ts. 
On Januar\' 6 Caulaincourt sent a letter to Metternich, 
saying that he was charged by Napoleon to ask for an 
interview, and that he wished for peace. He was told 
that the Emperor of Russia was absent, that ( astlereagh 
was on his road, and that thev must await his arrival. 
Metternich now thought that he was sure either of peace 
or of the deposition of Napoleon. He therefore began to 
slacken the warlike operations, as he did not wish to 
humiliate France too much. Metternich was really afraid 
lest, by the influence of Alexander, Bernadotte might be 
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put in the place of Napoleon. This would be to exchange 
one danger for another, or a worse. He began to fed very 
uncertain as to his course of action. 

On Januaiy i8 Schwarzenberg occupied Langres, and 
Castleieagh reached the head -quarters of the allies in 
Basel Castlereagh was apparently not specially anxious 
for the restoration of the Bourbons ; he desired to preserve 
the supremacy of England at sea, and to strengthen the 
kingdom of the Netherlands fay the addition of Belgium. 
He was opposed to the promodon of Bemadotte^ and 
had no objection to negotiating with Napoleon, if the 
French people would accept him. Peace was to be pre- 
served by a defennve union. The French should dioose 
their own sovere^, but there must be an effective barrier 
by the union of Belgium with Holland 

On January 14 Mettemidi wrote to Caulaincourt that 
Castlereagh had arrived, and that he could meet him at 
Ch&tillon - sur - Sdne, where they could arrange forther 
matters. Mettemidi wrote to Huddot that Austria had 
folfilled and more than folfilled her engagements of 1813, 
and that she was now firee to take a new d^MUture* 

On January 25 Castlereagh and Mettemidi arrived at 
Langres, where Alexander had been since the 22nd, in 
order to press Schwarzenberg to a speedy advance on 
Paris, This was not his Idea. He presented to the 
Emperor Francis a memoir against It, based both on 
military and political grounds. ''Here we should make 
peace, that is my advice: Our Emperor and Stadion, 
Mettemidi and Castlereagh, are entirely of this opinion.'* 
But the Emperor Alexander sdd, " This is the moment of 
the most important decision; heaven defend us in this 
crisis I" King Frederick William, Hardenberg, and Knese- 
beck hdd the same views, opposed to Gneisenau and 
BlQcher. Barday de Tolly, Volkonsky, and Nessdrode 
were opposed to the view of tfaeir master. It Is probable 
that Alexander was confirmed in his opinion by Pozso di 
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Borgo and Laharpc. Castlereagh and the English repre- 
sentatives were in favour of a policy of moderation, a fact 
on which sufficient stress has not hitherto been laid. 
Metternicli was, of course, on the side of Castlereagh. 
ile declared strongly ac^^ainst a war of conquest. France 
should be conftaed within proper iimits, a system of equili- 
brium established, Austria and Prussia be recon:jLructed 
on the lines of 1605. He put forward six questions : — 

1. Are the allies prepared to sign a peace un these 
terms ? 

2. Are they agreed that Europe should negotiate with 

France ? 

3. Are they prepared, should difficulties arise, to bring 
the propositions of Napoleon to the knowledge of the 
French ? 

4. W ill the Powers give a new master to France, or will 
they regard that as a matter of internal concern ? 

5. Will they declare in the first instance against Napoleon 
personally, or against his descendants and in favour of the 
Bourbons ? 

6. Are they prepared in case these views £^0 beyond the 
arrangements of t8o6 to formulate them and to communi- 
cate them to each other ? 

The J Imperor Francis, after consideration, declared that 
he agreed with Metternich, to treat with Napoleon at once. 
We have seen that Prussia and England held the -anie 
view. There remained the decision of the Emperor of 
Riis-^ia. Xes'^elrode supported Metternich. Pozzo and 
Stein were on the other side. It was difficult for Alexan- 
der to consent, because he would have to surrender the 
neutrality of Sn'itzerland and all consideration of Perna- 
dotte. He threatened to U^a\e T.ani^res and advance on 
Paris. Metternich said that in this case Austria would 
desert the coalition. Upon this declaration he yielded. 
At the same time he left Langres with the King of Prussia. 
There is 00 doubt that his principal difficulty lay in his 
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desiie to keep the whole of Poland and to offer Alsace to 
Aiutria in exchange for Galida. 

After the departure of the sovereigns the instructions 
for Chftttllon were drawn up by the Ministers at Langres. 
They concerned mainly two points :^he future limits of 
France^ and the general condition of the rest of Europe. 
As to tiie limits tiie plenipotentiaries wete first to ask for 
the limits of 1789, but widi power to extend them to the 
limits of 1793* Europe was to be reinstated as a complex 
of great Powers in a position of complete independence, 
witii such frontieis as they may determine with each other. 
Germany was to be composed of a union of sovereign 
princes formed together by a federal tie which assures and 
guarantees the independence of the couotiy. The Swiss 
federation was to remain in its former limits^ with an inde- 
pendence placed under the guarantee of the great Powers, 
including France. Italy was to be divided into indepen- 
dent States. Spain was to be govenied by Ferdinand VII 
in its former limits. Holland was to be an independent 
State under the sovereignty of the Prince of Orange, with 
an increase of territoty and the establishment of a proper 
frontier. France was to abandon its direct influence be- 
yond its future limits^ and the head of its government 
was to renounce all titles which might imply a protector- 
ate over Italy, Germany and Switserland. The war was 
to continue during the negotiations. 

The plenipotentiaries went to Chitillon on February 3, 
Stadton representing Austria ; Rosumovsky, Russia ; 
Cathcart, Stewart and Aberdeen, England; Humboldt, 
Prussia. Stadion was in favour of peaces but he was 
opposed to givkig Saxcmy to Prussia, whidi Metternich 
favoured. Humboldt was not liked by Metternich, who 
thought him a pedant *Rosumovsky was inclined to the 
views of Pozso and Stdn. Metternich had wished that 
England should have only atti representative instead of a 
Sanhedrim of threes as Haidenberg called it But Castle- 
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feagh did not desire to be present, and there is no doubt 
that they would all act according to his inclinations. The 
&ilure of the Congress showed that a system of revolu- 
tionary conquest was not compatible with a system of 

I^itimate equilibrium. 

Cheltillon was now in the power of the allies, and 
Caulaincoui t's couriers could only pass by favour. The 
head-fjnartcrs of the allies were advanced from Lant^rcs 
to Chanrnont. On January 4 Napoleon had written in- 
structions fur Can la in court which accepted the prin- 
ciple of " natural frontiers, " but demanded Tuscany for 
Joseph Pjonaparte, Lucca and Piombino for Elisa; a re- 
compense for Jerome; Elba and Corsica, and perhaps also 
Piedmont and Geneva, for Franc«, as well as part of 
Hf iland. The kingdom of Italy was to remain one and 
undivided, excepting that the Pope was to return to 
Rome if he consented to recognize the Concordat of 181 3. 
He argued that the increase in the French dominions was 
only an equipoise to what had been gained by Russia, 
Prussia, Austria in Poland, and by England in India. 
Under the influence of the defeat at La Rothiere, 
Napoleon wrote to Caulaincourt, " As soon as the allies 
have communicated to you their conditions, \'ou are free 
to accept them, or to refer to me in twenty-four hours." 
A few hours later, after midnight, Maret wrote again to 
Caulaincourt: "His Majesty orders me to tell you that he 
g^ives you carte blanche to conduct the negotiations to a 
good end, to save the capital and avoid a battle in which 
the best hopes of the nation are at stake." The next day 
Maret wrote aj^ain : "You are to accept tlie bases if they 
can be accepted : if not, we will run the risk of a battle 
and even of the loss of Paris, and all that it implies." 

ChAtillon was not a very comfortable place for the 
diplomats. 1 he market was avoided by the peasants 
because of the neiL^hbourhood of the armies, and the 
diplomaUi had to bring provisions with theoL They 
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heard very little of what was going on. Although 
Caulaincourt presaed for an earlier fneeting» the con- 
ditions drawn np at Langres were not communicated to 
him till February 7. Caulaincourt might now accept or 
refuse them. He did neither, being afraid of so much 
responsibility, but referred matters to the Emperor. He 
was obliged to temporize. He said, ** I refuse nothing, 
but I wish precise declarations. France will make sacri- 
fices to get peace as soon as possible ; only tell me what 
the sacr^oe Is to be. Does the limit of the old frontiers 
Include the colonies which France possessed before 1793 
and then lost 7 " This was done to gain time He also 
said that if B^;inm and the Rhme provinces were de- 
manded, he would like to know what was to be done with 
them. He also asked whether if he accepted the pro- 
posals the war would be really at an end Aberdeen said 
that he must consider this question. This made Caulain- 
court ask for an adjournment It was certain that die 
allies, like Napoleon, were waiting upon events. Whilst 
they sat at dinner a courier arrived from head-quarters. 
Rosumovsky received news that Herxogenbosch was con- 
quered, that BOlow had mardied through Brussels, and 
was in full advance upon France ; that Chemichev had 
occupied Givet and Phtlippeville, while Stewart heard 
that the Austrians had taken Troyes, and that the Cos- 
sacks were on the march to Fontainebleau. 

When they met again at S p,m. CauUdnoourt read a 
declaration In which he declared himsdf ready to give 
bis views on the proposals of the allies If he m^t learn 
the compensation which France was to receive for her 
sacrlfices--and what was to be done with them, because 
It was Impossible to decide on one question without 
knowing all the otiiers. This, which was reasonable, was 
Uken by the allies ad referendum. At this Caulaincourt, 
who behaved with great moderation, found It diffiadt to 
restrain his impatience. The conference broke up with- 
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out fixing another day for meeting. It is unfair to blame 
Caulaincourt for not having made peace on February 7, 
because the allies would undoubtedly ha\-e temporized. 

On I-'ebruary o, news was bruuglit that the allies had 
entered ChAlon^, aud that Bliicher was marchinp^ on I'aris. 
The plenipotentiaries dined with Stewart. After dinner 
they had a discussion with Caulaincourt as to the terms 
of the preamble of his declaration. They then discussed 
alone what answer they should give to Caulaincourt. On 
February 9, Caulaincourt opened his heart to Floret. He 
said that he was basely treated, that his couriers were 
intercepted or compelled to make detours, and that he 
couid not keep up a proper communication with Napoleon. 
•* You trample me under foot, you put me to torture. I 
have only a cannon of six against a battery of sixteen. 
It is not generous to treat the weak in this way. You 
ask for sacrijfices, I want to know what you are going to 
do with them : I ask whether these sacrifices will put an 
end to the war, you reply by subtleties. You want to go 
to Paris, but you do not know what you are doing. You 
are stirring up a revolution. You gave Marie Louise to 
the ]'2mperor to finish the revolution, and now you are 
beginning it again." Mvayneval spoke in a similar strain : 
*' You are lighting a ^fire which you will not be able to 
extinguish, and which may go further than you think. I 
do not fear the Bourbon*^, that is a chimera ; I fear a 
new upturning of social order. Yon are relighting the 
revolution. You will end by having no Government to 
treat with, and no army to fight. This revolution may 
g"0 further than you think. All peo[)lc are weary and 
poisoned ac^ainst their sovereign. The cry of indepen- 
dence will unite them. Do you think that the Italians 
desire a master ? No! they will ri<e for their indepen- 
dence. You have the choice of setting fire to the four 
CKH'ners of Europe, or of making peace in twenty-four 
hounk Austria has won a glorious position. What will 
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porterity say if, instead of making peaoe^ yon made war 
for tihe sake of war, and set the world in conflagration 
for many years to cornel France now wishes for peace,, 
she is ready to make great sacrifices for it You took 
ap arms for peace and now you ii^ac it If you ask ibr 
securities^ they shall be given you.''^locet made no answer 
to these remarks, 

Alexander now determined to break off the conference. 
This was announced by Rosumov^ on February g. 
There was a general expression of surprise; Stadion and 
M etternidi were greatly disappointed ; but they did not 
care to oppose the Tsar. On the morning of February lo 
they sent a courier to Caulaincourt that the Emperor of 
Russia had provbionally interrupted the conferences 
because he wished to ascertain more precisely tlie views 
of his brother sovereigns on the situation, but that the 
^ttings would be resumed before long. 

Almander did this that he might not be interrupted in 
the march upon Paris. He a^eed witii BlUcher and 
Gneisenau that Napoleon could not really pcevent this» 
and he thought that it would be quickly accomplished. 
Stadion wrote to Mettemich that they had been made 
foob of: what was the good of bringing to Ch4tillon two 
foreign ministers and six plenipotentiaries for such a 
wretched conclusion ? Even before this happened Castle- 
leagh left Chfttillofi ibr Troyes, in order to consult the 
ministers of the allied Powers* Mettemich, with a similar 
object, invited Hardenberg to Troyes to conler with him- 
sel( Uettemich, and Nessdrode on the situatioa It was 
indeed high time that they should do so. 

Just at tibe time when Alexander was breaking off the 
negotiations at Chfttillon, a dramatic scene was being 
enacted at Nogent-sur-Sdne. Canlaincourf s letter from 
Cl^tillon arrived on the evening of February 7. Napoleon 
read the letter, crushed It in hb hands, and retired to his 
room. Maret and Berthier found him there, one of his 
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hands supporting his forehead, the other lying idle besi'de 
him, still holding the letter. They spoke to him of [leace. 
"What!" he cried, "sign a treaty like this and disrei^^ard 
my coronation oath! I might restore my own conque>ts, 
but to abandon those of the Republic, and violate wiial 
was entru->ted to me with so much confidence! to leave 
France smaller than 1 found her! Never! What will 
France think of me if I sign her humiliation? What can 
I answer to the republicans of the Senate if they ask for 
their frontier of the Rhine? You arc afraid of the continua- 
tion of the war, I of more certain dangers which you do 
not perceive." He saw clearly that the acceptance of the 
"natural limits" implied the return of the old monarchy, 
dethronement for himself, exile for his friends, captivity 
for his son. 

He walked hastily up and down the room, and suddenly 
stoi>ping, cried, "Say what you will, I will never sign," 
Eventually he seemed to yield a little, and went to bed. 
He could not sleep. Again and again he summoned his 
servant, now asking for a light, now breakint^ into trans- 
ports of agitation. The vision of the inevitable future 
haunted him like a nightmare. At four o'clock on that 
d^reary winter mornincf he wrote to his brother Joseph : — 
\ ■ Faris shall never be occupied whilst I am alive. Be- 
ware of Talleyrand, he is the greatest enemy of our house. 
If I fight a battle and am killed, you shall have the first 
news. Send the Empress and the King of Rome to 
Rambouillet, do not let them fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 1 would rather see my son murdered than be 
educated at Vienna as an Austrian prince. I have never 
seen the piay of Andromache without havin^^ lamented the 
fate of Astyanax surviving the ruin of his house." \ 

|At daybreak, Napoleon lea[>t from his beti, bent over 
his maps, compass in hand, marking the march of the 
armies with pins. When Maret brought to him for signa- 
ture a conciliatory letter for Caulaincourt, he cried : " Oh ! 
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here you aie 1 I am now otherwise employed. I am beat- 
ing Blucfaer. I shall beat him to-morrow, and the day 
after to-momw, and the face of things will change. 
There will always be time to make such a peace as they 
propose to us." Then followed the success after success, 
victory after victory* which eventually made him master 
of Troyes. | 

Authorities. — From the bog-inning of thf \t^'\x r8r4 we have the 
invaluable assistance of Houssaye, whose four \ olumes, combining the 
highest qualities of style and erudition, are indispensable for a know> 
ledge of the period. Foniiiiei^ wofk on tlie Congress of ChStillon 
has also been of great service. Socel has also been consulted. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE CONGRESS OF CHATILLON 

THE main object of the I^Lmperor Alexander was 
to get to Paris as soon as possible, and he saw 
in the negotiations of Chatillon nothinc^ but a 
hindrance to this plan. Castlereagh felt that 
it was necessary to settle without delay the important 
questions, whether Napoleon was to be retained upon the 
throne, and, if not, whether the French nation was to have 
the free choice of his successor ; what was to be the object 
sought for in the present war ; and, further, what form the 
new order of Europe was to take. The easiest solution 
would be the restoration of Prussia and Austria to their 
condition before 1805, and a reasonable oocnpensation to 
Russia for her sacrifices. 

Castlereagh arrived at Troyes on Februaiy la On 
Febmary 8 Schwarzenberg sent his Emperor a memoir 
in which he argued that Napoleon was hy no means 
beaten, that his forces were daily increasing, while those 
of the allies were diminishing, and that it was advisable at 
least to have an armistice. Francis was rather in favour 
of an immediate peace. Metternich now laid down seven 
questions which he desired should be settled at Troyes. 
(1) What answer is to be given to Caulaincourt? Is this 
answer to be negative or dilatory? (2) Are the powers to 
dedaie for Louis XVIII or leave the initiative to the 
French? (3) How is the opinion of the French nation to 
be asoertuned ? (4) What limit of time is to be set to 
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their decision ? ( 5 ) I f Paris declares for the Bourbons, and 
Napoleon still remains at the head of an army, are the 
Powers to support the Buurbons or make peace with 
Napoleon ? (6) What attitude are the Powers to hold in 
the meantime with reg^ard to Louis XVI 11, the Count 
d Artois, the emigres, and Royalists {generally? (7) If Paris 
is conquered, what government is to be esLabli.-^hed there? 
Are we to place a garrison there? If so, who is to be in 
command ? 

In answer to these questions Hardenberg was on the 
side of peace, and the King of Prussia Rgreed with him. 
Nessclrode expressed the contrary opinion: an armistice 
was to be refused. The question of dynasty was to be 
left to the initiative of the P'rench, to be settled as soon as 
the allies arrived in Paris. If Paris was in favour of Napo- 
leon, the allies were to make peace with him. In the mean- 
time a governor was to be appointed, if possible a Russian. 
These views were "^tron^ly n]^])r)sed by Metternich, he 
being in favour of an arrangement with Napoleon if 
possible. With regard to the dynastic question. Austria 
was in favour of Louis XVIII, whereas Alexander would 
have preferred the Due d'Orleans or the Due de Berry. 
Castlereagh wa^ in favour of peace and against an appeal 
to the French nation, lie supported an armistice if it was 
understood tliat it was a preliminary to ]5cace. It appears, 
therefore, that Austria, Prussia, and Knij^land were agreed 
to make an armistice with qualifying conditions, to resume 
the negotiations at Chdtillon, and to press on peace with 
Napoleon. These reasons were strengthened by the 
evidence given by Napoleon that his power was not yet 
broken. 

Thus on February 17, after Napoleon's successes, 
Nesselrode was still stubt>orn in his opinion. Metternich 
declared that he could not put up with this tyranny, and 
that Austria would sign a peace by hersel£ By the media- 
tion of Hardenbefg a protocol in answer to Catilainoourt 
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was agreed to fay the three Powers in lavour of an 
armistioe. The armistloe was to last for two weeks, with 
four days' notice of denttnciatioii ; the fortresses of Bergen- 
op>Zooai, Antwerp, Lomnbiirg, Mainz, Mantua, Hilnin- 
gen, and Besan^n wen to be given np^ a limit of de- 
marcation to be fixed, and France was to declare that she 
would acoqit the limito of 1792. Nessdrode refosed to 
taga tins. Alexander said that he had received a privato 
communication from the Prince Regent against an 
armistice with Napoleon, and m &vour of the restomtion 
of the Bourbons. This led to stormy soenea. Castlereagfa 
said that a private communication firom the Prince Regent 
could not override his instrucdoos. The Tsar sent a 
memoir, evidently drawn up by Poczo, strong^ urging the 
necessity of the overthrow of Napoleon, and refusing the 
suggestion of an armistice. This paper was signed by 
Nesselrodc; 

Mettemich was determined to isolate Alexander, but 
Frederick WflUam dedared that he could not desert him. 
However, a secret treaty was made between Prussia and 
Austria which contained the following conditions: (i) The 
limits of 2792 ; no i nt er fe re n ce in tiie d3mastic questioa, 
excepting that if the Freodi derired a younger member of 
the Bourbon houses the allies should only support him in 
case Louis XVIII resigned the crown. (2) Peace to be 
made with Napoleon either at Chfttillon or on the march. 
(3) A military governor of Paris to be named by Russia, 
with a board including the other Powers. Paris to be 
garrisoned. (4) The treaty to remain secret, but to be 
communicated to Castleieagb. Castlereagh agreed to this, 
and the question was how to convince Alexander. After 
long arguments from Mettemich he yielded. He gave up 
the idea of a national assembly in Paris, and consented to 
the resumption of negotiations in ChAtiUon, but instead of 
an armistice asked for guaranteed preliminariea of peace, 
which Mettemich dkl not object ta 
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On February 14, Alexaiider and Frederick William left 
Tfoyes to go to tlie head-quarters of the allies at Pont-sor- 
Seine Mett emi ch sent to obtain Alexander's agreement 
in writing, as he thought that his simple word was not to 
be trusted. However, on Fd>ruary 15, a satisfactoiy 
paper arrived, signed by Alexander. Castlereagh was 
already at Chltillon. Here he signed a convention witfi 
Prussia and Austria, with the following conditions: 
(i) That Belgium should be given to Holland. (2) That 
the King of Sicily was to be compensated. (3) That the 
warships in the surrendered harbours should not be given 
back to France, and that Austria should receive a large 
territory in Italy. 

The new conditions for the preliminaries at ChfttiUon were 
laid down as follows :«A11 conquests since 1792 were to 
be surrendered, and Napoleon was to renounce all consti- 
tutional influence outside France^ mediate or immediate, 
and all foreign titles. The independence of all European 
States was to be recognized, as well as the new order of 
Europe vrith regard to Germany, Italy, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Spain, and of the arrangements made by the 
continental Powers. England was to give up All Saints' 
Islands, Mauritius, Barcelona, and all conquests made 
since 1792, on the condition that France was not to fortify 
any territory east of the Cape, and was to import no 
slaves ; Guadeloupe and Cayenne were to fall to France^ 
Malta to remain with England. After the signing of the 
preliminaries, Napoleon was to surrender all fortresses m 
the centra! territories and in Germany, especially Mainz, 
Hamburg, Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom, in six days; 
Mantua, Palmanova, Venice and Peschiera, the Oder 
and Elbe fortresses in fourteen days; and the rest in cor- 
responding periods. In four days he was to give up 
Besan^on, Stelfort and HQningen as guarantee for the 
sigmng of a definite peace. Hostilities were to cease 
immediately on signing the preliminaries. A line of de* 
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marcation was to be drawn, and the ratifications were to 
be exchanged in four days. This draft was sent to Aber- 
deen. The first meeting was fixed for the evening oi 
February 17. 

Castlereagh and Aberdeen were favourable to the 
French, but Rosumovsky made difficulties. The plenipo 
tcntiaries met at 9 p.m. Caulaincourt did not like the 
surrender of the three French fortresses. He wished for 
a compensation for Eugene, and for some guarantee for 
the Kings of Saxony and Westphalia. Caulaincourt now 
desired delay, whereas the allies were in a hurry to con- 
clude. Things were not looking well for the allies, and 
matters went so far tliat Schwarzenberg proposed an 
armistice to Berthier. When Metternich heard of this he 
was beside himself, and hastened to Troyes. But by this 
time Napoleon had changed his mind. He withdrew the 
full powers which he had given to Caulaincourt, and fell 
back on the natural frontiers." Humboldt, indeed, saw 
that France might accept humiliating conditions, but that 
Napoleon would never accept them — it would deprive him 
of all his glory. Humboldt thought the conditions hard. 
Indeed, the action of Schwarzenberg had thrown eveiy- 
thing into confusion. It seemed that the Congress could 
do nothing, and that everything depended on tiie future 
of the war. 

Colonel Paar, who had been sent by Schwarzenberg to 
propose the armistice, was not allowed to apj roach Herthier, 
and was kept at Braye f n three days waitin;:; for an answer 
which did not come, in the meantime the French con- 
tinued to advance, and the allies were greatly discouraged. 
Schwarzenberg had to retire. A council of war was held 
early on February 23, in the quarters of the King of 
Frussia. Napoleon had written to Francis from Nogent 
on February 21 a letter in which he offered to make peace 
on the basis of the Frankfort proposals. Any French- 
man, he said, would rather die tlian accept conditions 
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which would depose France from the rank of a great Power. 
On the flame day he wrote to Aiigereau : I have destroyed 
30^000 of the enemy with battalions composed of con* 
scripts with no knapsacks. If you are still the Augereau 
of Cast^Uone^ keep yonr command ; if your sixty years 
weigh upon you, give it up. The oountiy is in danger, and 
can only be saved fay audacity. You must resume your 
boots and the resolution of '93." Paar also brought a 
letter from Berthier to Schwarsenberg, saying that peace 
had not been signed at Chfttillon on February 16. Scfawar* 
zenbeig supposed that France was now in a better military 
position than the allies, Aiter a short discussion, Wenxel 
Lichtenstein was sent to the French headquarters and re- 
turned before evenuig with the news that Napoleon agreed 
to an armistice; Napoleon wrote to Joseph : " They seem 
to be afraid of a decisive battle;" On February 24 the 
negotiators met at Loigny; they consisted of Flahaut, 
Duka, Schuvalov, and Ranch. Napoleon said that he 
wouM only grant an armistice if the declarations of Frank- 
fort were accepted as the preliminaries of peace. This 
made the arrangement impossible^ as soldiers could not 
discuss questions of poUticsi It was also agreed that war- 
like operations were to go on during the discussions. No 
negotiations were therefore practicable ; but according to 
his instructions Flahaut was detained for the rest of the 
day. 

Alexander now proposed to the King of Prussia to 
undertake the march on Paris with the Russians and 
Prussians alone. The Tsar wished to withdraw the 
Russian troops from Schwarzenberg, and give them to 
Blficher. He asked Knesd>eck's advice, and he urged 
him to refuse. Knesebeck was strongly in ftvour of 
p e ac e . 

On the morning of February 2f, a council of war was 
held in Bar-sur-Aube^ in apartments of the Khig of 
Prussia. The three sovereigns were present, with Metter- 
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nich, tlarclcnberg, Castlereapfh, and xXc^sclrode, together 
with Schvvarzenberg, Wolkonsky, Diebich, Radetzky, 
and Knesebeck. Alexander made his proposition, which 
was supported by Frederick William III, but by no one 
else. They then proposed a decisive battle at Bar-sur- 
Aube; that fell to the ground. They agfrced unanimously 
to a plan presently put forward b\' (rrollmann. Blucher 
should continue his march to the Marne, Win/mo-erode 
and Bulow being under his orders; the main army was 
to retreat to Langres, the south army to march against 
Augereau and Maison, in order to secure the possession of 
Geneva ; Bernadotte and the Duke of Weimar with the 
S ixons were to leave Belgium to support the army of 
vSdesia. Part of the chief army was transferred to Blucher, 
and there were to be three armies, according to the original 
plan. The feeling un )ngst the allies was by no means 
friendly or unanimous. 

After this, new conditions were drawn up for ChAtillon. 
These were eventually dated Chaumont, February 29, 
1 8 14, and si;:,ned by Metternich, Castlereagh, Hardenberg 
and Nesselrodc. 'Ihc main ynnnt was that they should 
settle with Cauiaincourt the time necessary for communi- 
cating with Napoleon, and assure him that any further 
delay would be regarded as a refusal of peace. At the 
same time they were tu infurin him verbally tliat they 
were ready to discys*^ modification- with liim, but that 
they could not receive any proposal which differed essen- 
tially from the prehminaries () resented to him. If such 
were put forward, they must have recourse to the fate of 
arms. Castlereagh wrote similarly to Aberdeen. The 
Emperor Francis answered Napoleon's letter of February 
20 on February 27. He said that peace could only be 
made on the basis of European equilibrium, and he 
defended Alexander s^ainst the accusation of revenge. 
Ch^tillon now became involved in the burthen of war. 
On Febniaty 23 and 34 there passed through that town 
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on the way to Dijon carriages with wounded soldiers and 
flying troops. It soon became outside the sphere of the 
coalition, and was garrisoned by the national guard. 

The plenipotentiaries met again at Chfttillon on February 
27 to discuss their new instructions. They found that 
Cauiaincourt had been wrongly reported in them, as 
having proposed conditions for a peace whidi only 
referred to an armistice; how, therefore^ were ^taey to 
proceed ? Lord Aberdeen saB tiiat he could not put his 
hand to a lie. Humboldt said that the responsibility of 
the lie lay with those who gave them the powers. Cathcart 
agreed with him. Rosumovsky said that he should vote 
with the majority. Stadion suggested that they might 
refer to the letter of Cauiaincourt without actually quot- 
ing it, and this was accepted. 

They met Cauiaincourt on the following day, at noon, 
and Stadion read a declaration. Cauiaincourt said that 
he was expecting every day a letter from Napoleon, and 
that he did not then know where he was. He asked for a 
delay till March jo. Cauiaincourt had not indeed recei\<.'d 
a letter fiom Napoleon, but one was on the way, Napoleun 
had entered Troyes with the enthusiasm of the popula- 
tion on Tebruary 25, and had written on February 26, 
to the effect that he would negotiate on the Frankfort 
basis alone, surrendering neither Belgium nor Antwerp. 
He would not occupy Chfttillon with his soldiers, unless 
the allies desired it. The national g-uard might continue 
as garrison, and the officers offieiate as governors. Castle- 
reagh might correspond by way of Calais, Cauiaincourt 
could go on with the negotiations. Rliicher had marched 
to Suzanne, but Ney would attack him in the rear. 
Napoleon said, " Let them think that I am at Vandamme, 
that is in pursuit of the main army." Fortune was, how- 
ever, now to take another turn. 

On March 10, 18 14, a new treaty between the allies was 
signed at Chaumont, between the four Powers, Russia* 
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Austria, England, and Prussia, which was afterwards ante- 
dated March i. Castlereagh called it "my treaty." 
Miinster and Metternich recognized its paramount import- 
ance. It governed Europe until 1848, and was a constant 
check upon France. Sore) said that it formed the execu- 
tive of Europe, of which the treaties of Paris and Vienna 
were the constitution. It was a warlike alliance, for the 
piirpo e of exacting by arms the conditions which had 
been laid before France in the preliminaries, with the 
utmost severity. For this purpose each of the signatory 
states was to provide 150,000 men, and England was to 
pay a subvention of five millions for the year 1814, 
None of the allies was to make a separate peace with 
France. Each one had the right of sending a military 
commisioner to the different armies, and of receiving an 
account of what went on. If peace were made and a 
further attack followed from the ^ide of France, the allies 
were to assist each other with 6ofiOO men. The alliance 
was to last for twenty years, and it might be joined by 
other Powers who were exposed to French invasion. 
Especially mentioned were Spain and Portugal, Sweden 
aod the House of Orange; and other Powers according to 
the exigency of the case. It had been intended to include 
by name Hanover and Bavaria, but Aleaumder pressed, in 
case, for the inclu^on of Wiirtemberg, which the other 
Powers would not consent to, so that the expression was 
left vague. Another separate article referred to Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Holland and Switzerland. In Germany the 
sovereign princes were to be united by a federal tie, which 
seemed and guaranteed its independence. Holland was to 
leoeive besides an extension of territory, "une fronti^re 
oonvenable." A third separate article provided that after 
the conclusion of peace with France a common force of 
the allies should be kept in the field for the security of the 
arrangements which they were to make with each other* 
As said abovc^ the treaty is dated March I, but it was 
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not actually signed till Mafch la It was called a defensive 
alliance, but it was in reality ofTenatve, if Napoleon did not 
accept the tenns ofibred to him, and lemained defensive 
after he had accepted thenu It laid the foundation of the 
common acdon of the allies after the fotnm from Elba. 
It was at first intended that England should not offer 
troops, but only a subvention of five minions, but Castle- 
reagh tells us, " My modesty would have pievented me 
from offering it ; but as they diose to make us a military 
power, I was determined not to play a second fiddle;** It 
was understood that iriiatever becune of Belgium It was 
not to return to Austria, 

We must not suppose that the Treaty of Chaumont 
breathed a new spirit into the allies ; the dispute be t wee n 
Alexander and Schwanenberg still continued. Mettemlch 
was Impatient at the conduct of the Austrian general 
He writes to Stadion on March 15 : " You have not an Idea 
what our head-quarters make us underga I can't stand 
it any longer, and the Emperor has been made HI by it 
Th^ are all mad, and ought to be put in an asylum. We 
are all treated as If we desired to sell the monarchy, as 
if we had a great Interest to be beaten and eaten, as if 
Austria mitmftbm slavery of the foreigners, as if, in cme 
word, we were Imbedles. I believe that we are the only 
ones who are not mad. Peihaps we are also, for It is 
a sign of madness to believe that one has one^s sensen 
May God lead us to a speedy end I If mflltary operations 
go well, and It now seems to be the case, we shall reach 
It" Burghersb wrote to the Prince Regent tiiat he wished 
that Schwanenberg were back on the RhincL Just at this 
time came the catastrophe of Laon and Soissons. 

In the meantime Mettemlch was pressing Caulalnoourt 
to make peace, and he sent Paul Esterhazy to ChfttiUon 
for that purpose. He repeated his urgent arguments on 
March 8. Cauhdnoourt in his heart quite agreed wftli Urn. 
Tilings were really very bad : the French funds had sunk 
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to 50. He saw that the sacrifice must be made, and that 
matters were no longer in the same condition as in Frank- 
fort He therefore wrote to Napoleon in this sense, and 
he was supported by the representations of Joseph, who 
had remained m Paris. Napoleon, however, was stubborn 
in his resistance. Stadion wrote to Metternich on March 9: 
" Our good Duke (Vicence) really wishes for peace, but he 
has no power, absolutely none, over his master. We are 
wasting our time here with him. The departure of the 
plenipotentiaries, and a manifesto to the French people in 
which all responsibility is thrown on the shoulders of the 
Emperor, would lead sooner to peace." Humboldt wrote 
in the same senaa to Hardenberg. 

On the afternoon of March 10 Rumigny brought a long 
letter from Maiet, dated Braye in the Laumnais, March 8. 
It was written under the impression of the battle of 
Craonne. Napoleon was not unwilling to make sacrifices, 
and wished the congress to continue. He might give up 
Wesd, Castel, or Kehl; Castd, of course, with its fortifica- 
tions rased. The Emperor desired peace, but not with 
dishonourable conditions. The despatch was intercepted 
by the Austrians and copied. It showed with how small 
sacrifices Napoleon hoped to secure peace. On the same 
day he sent a second despatch to Caulaincourt offering to 
destroy the fortifications of Mainz, to give up the thalweg 
of the Rhine, the Isle de France or Reunion. He would 
surrender all claims in Germany or Italy for his brother, if 
something could be done for Eugene in Italy. He would 
give even more than this ; but he could not accept the pro- 
posals of the allies. Caulaincourt was convin^d that 
these concessions were not sufficient, 
I Metternich, like Napoleon, was anxious that the con- 
gress should continue. He desired peace now, and, with 
Napoleon, principally with the object of defeating the 
plans of Russia. \ It is true that the candidature of 
Bernadotte had been surrendered by Alexander, but he 
desired, influenced by Pozzo, the restoration of the Bour- 
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bonsy perhaps the Duke of Berry, who was to marry 
AleaOLnder's sister, tiie Grand Duchess Anne; Austria, on 
the other hand, desired to keep Napoleon on the throne of 
France; Mettemich considered that the restoration of the 
Bourbons was more tn the interest of Russia and England 
than in that of Austria, or of Europe generally, Metter- 
nich therefore endeavoured to keep the threads of the 
negotiatkm in his own hands. 

The six plenipotentiaries met tn the evening of March 
la When the protocol of the last meeting had been 
signed Caulainoourt read a memoir, very cleverly com* 
posed, probably by La Besnadite from the notes of 
Napoleon. It set out with the conditions of Frankfort, 
and the "old frontfers." Everything had dianged since 
the ''aitdeft r^W; other nations regained extension, 
and France should have some compensation. France 
could not be expected to sacrifice bar honour, and that 
woold suffer if she did not obtain reasonable terms, both 
for herself and for her allies. When Caulaincourt had 
finished, a deep silence followed. Stadion asked whether 
the memoir implied the renunciation of the proposals of 
the allies of February 17. Cnulaincourt said, No! Cau- 
laincourt added that his memoir was a refutation, not a 
refusal. When the conference was about to break up, 
Caulaincourt said that Napoleon was ready to renounce 
every title that implied sovereignty or suzerainty or con- 
stitutional influence outside France. He recognized the 
independence of Spain in its old limits under Ferdinand 
VII, of Italy and Switzerland under the guarantee of 
Europe, of German}-, of Holland under the House of 
Orange, and was ready to give up colonial possessions in 
return for a compensation from England. It was seen that 
he avoided the precise mention of the limits of France* 
Holland and Italy. His remarks were received with 
sflence; The plenipotentiaries departed without knowing 
whether the conference would be resumed or not 

On hiarch il Caukoncourt complained to Floret that 
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tiie Anstrians did not support him in his ^orts for peace. 
He said tliat he had two negotiatioiis to conduct— one 
the Aiistrians and one with the EmperoTt and tiiat 
the second was the more difficult of the twa ** Prince 
Mettemidi has obtained the highest position a man can 
occupy ; he is the man of Europe. I>oes he not feel that 
he win lose this glory if he does not complete Us work ; 
and that If he fafls the world will judge him severely?" 
Metteraich now had the idea of bteakii^ off the congress, 
of summoning Caulaincourt and Stadion to head-quarters 
and making peace in twenty-four hours, and Stadion was 
inclined to agree with him; Mettemich therefore gave up 
the congress, but not the hope of peace. He said that 
Caulaincourt must declare in twenty-four hours whether he 
accepted the preliminaries or not» otherwise the congress 
was at an end. 

The plenipotentiaries met again on March 13. Stadion 
put before Caulaincourt three propositions — ^to accept the 
preliminaries, to reject them, or to make a counter-project 
Caulaincourt replied that France had already surrendered 
yjooofioo of men absolutely, and her influence over 
6opoo,ooo. They were treating him like a beleaguered 
city. France would surrender all her departments beyond 
the Alps and make concessions to the English. Stadion 
rejoined that he must have a categorical answer. Eventu- 
ally Caulaincourt asked for a delay till the eveniiv^. At 
the evening sittingf Caulaincourt said that he wished to 
make a counter- project, but he asked leave to communi- 
cate with Napoleon. This was refused, and he then said 
that he would bring forward the counter-project in twenty- 
four hours. On March 15 Caulaincourt presented his 
counter-project. Napoleon gave up all foreign titles, Illyria, 
and all departments beyond the Alps, except the Isle of 
Elba, and the Rhine, also the crown of Italy, and recog- 
nised the independence of Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
Italy and Holland. Holland du>uld be enlarge, the 
Pope was to have eversrthing as far as the principality of 
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Benevento ; but Eugene Beauharaais was to oontinue in 
Italy, Eliaa to have Lucca and Piombino, Bertfaler the 
prittdpality of Neufchatel, and the King of Saxony to be 
restored, also the Grand Duke of Beig. Biemen» Ham- 
burg, Lflbeck, Danstg, and Ragnsa were to be free states, 
the Ionian I^ands to belong to the kingdom of Italy. 
France to keep her colonies, but to make some sacrifices 
to England. The fate of the ceded territories was to be 
left to another congress* In three or five days after the 
ratification the foreign troops were to leave France. 

Caulainoourt read his counter-project with deep emotion, 
and was listened to with absolute silence. When he had 
finished, Stadlon said that the allies could not go into all 
details, but must first consider It as a whole Caulalnconrt 
had expected that his project would be taken ad nfnrn^ 
dum, and sent to head>quarters. When he heard that this 
was not thought necessary his lips quivered and he lost his 
self-controL He knew that the negotiation was at an encL 
Nothing was said about Belgium and Antwerp to satisfy 
the English, about Mains and the Rhine provinces to 
satisfy" the Prussians^ and the arrangements about Italy 
were not likely to be satisfactoiy to the Au8tiian& Besides, 
at tills time the victories of Blucher over Napoleon, of 
Biandil over Augereau, and of Wellington over Soult, 
were known. The counter-project was sent to the head- 
quarters at Bar. The ministers met on March i6. They 
were very angry at the counter- project — Metternich 
worked all night to draw up a reply. The next day it 
was accepted by the allies, who sent it to Ch&tiUon with 
orders to leave the town. 

One must not suppose that Metternich, in giving up the 
congress, gave up the hope of peace. Indeed, he thought 
that the influence of Cauiaincourt with Xapolcon wouhi 
be better than that of Maret. Stadion or I'^l-iret was to 
assure Cauiaincourt that in Metteriiich's opinion the break- 
ing up of the congress would serve the ends of peace. At 
midday on March i8 the congress was declared at an end. 
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Caolaincourt did not stay at CbAtillon as he had in- 
tended. He wrote to Metternich on March 25 that he 
hoped to come to the head-quarters of the allies and con- 
clude but received a very abrupt answer written 
on March 27. Metternich had been forced to give up his 
plan. The opinion of the allies began to turn in favour 
of the Bourbons. Shortly after this followed on March 22 
the interception of Napoleon's letter to Marie Louise, and 
the decision of the allies to march on Paris. 

At Saint Dizier on March 28 Napoleon had an inter- 
esting conversation with an Austrian diploinat, Wessen- 
berg, who had been taken prisoner. He said :r I am ready 
to make great sacrifices. I surrender Spain, 1 renounce 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland; I will recognize the Prince 
of Orange in Holland, althoi^ I should have preferred 
a lepublic ; I consent to the aggrandizement of Holland. 
I am ready to give up all my colonies if I may have 
the mouth of the Scheldt England cannot demand 
this, unless supported by Austria. Austria has nothing 
more to wish for; she will obtain all she desires in 
Poland, Italy, and Germany. Can Mettemidi forget that 
my marriage with an Austrian princess is his work ? Your 
Emperor cannot love his dai^ter ; if he loved her he 
would not be insensible to her sorrows. I made a great 
political mistake in marrying her. If I had married a 
Russian princess, I should not be where I am. But she 
is an incomparable woman. Her regency and that of 
the senate will be preferable to that of the Bourbons. If 
Austria is entrusted with full powers, peace will be made 
in two hours." This was to offer an Austrian regency as 
the price of an abdication; but the allies, under the 
influence of Alexander, had decided on the deposition of 
their enemy. ] 

Authorities. — Sorel, Fournicr, and Houssaye arc the principal 
authorities for this chapter, together with Bembardi's Memoir of 
GcMnt Toll, which is of the highest value. 



CHAPTER X 



THE CAPTURE OF PARIS 

THE success of the French arms at this time 
was confined to Champaf^^nc, and the enemy 
was slowly advancincf on other points of the 
frontier. In BelgiiuTi General Maison, with 
his small body of i5,cxx) men, was obliged to retire before 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar with 3o,cx)o, supported by the 
army of the North under Bernadotte. Antwerp, com- 
manded b) the famous Carnot, was besieged. In the 
Pyrenees Marshal Sou It. with 50.000 conscripts, was no 
match for the 80,000 soldier-, of Wellington. His gradual 
retreat has already been narrated. In Italy Prince Eugene 
was holding his own with difficulty against the Austrians 
on the Adige. After La Rothiere the Emperor thought of 
recalling him, but his subsequent victories made him 
change his determination, and Eugene remained in Italy. 
On the other hand, Marshal Suchet was in command of 
15,000 men in Spain, who, after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Valen^ay, would be available for service in 
France. 

Under the pressure of the \ ictories of Napoleon the 
allies formed some imf>ortant resolutions at T^ar-sur- Aube 
on i ebruary 25. They determined that Biucher should 
resume his march on Paris by way of Meaiix. and that he 
should be supported by the corps of l^uluw and W'in- 
zinrferndr, both of them forming part of the army of the 
North, which now b^an to enter upon the scene. Also 
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to support Hubna the}' ga\e orders for a new corps to 
enter Switzerland under the command of the Prince of 
Hesse, to neutralize the efforts of Augereau. These two 
determinations were of the utmost importance, and indeed 
eventually decided the issue of the campaign in favour of 
the allies. 

As soon as the plan of action had been decided upon, 
Bliicher put himself in motion to proceed from the A 11 be 
to the Marne, inclining slightly towards the north to meet 
the reinforcements which he had been told to expect. 
Marmont and Mortier did their best to hold him in check, 
but they were forced to retire. On February 28 he crossed 
the Marne at La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, while the two French 
marshals retired behind the Ourcq, which they held against 
the advancing Prussians. Bliicher, on reaching the ri^ht 
bank of the Marne, found no traces either of Bijlow or of 
Winzingerode, and he soon learnt that he would be attacked 
by Napoleon in person. 

The Emperor had desisted from the pursuit of the 
Austrians on February 26, leaving 40,000 men on the 
Aube under the command of Oudinot and Macdonald. 
Setting out from Troyes on February 27, he reached 
Sezanne on the following day, and arrived at La I erte- 
sous-Jouarre on March 2 with an army of 35,000 fighting 
men. If Bliicher had not taken the precaution to destroy 
the bridge across the Marne, the army of Silesia would 
have been destroyed. But he was now able during the 
next two days to cross the Oiircq and to retire upon 
the Aisne. His soldiers were in the worst extremity 
of fatigue and misery. In seventy-two hours they had 
fought three battles and made three night marches ; they 
had received no regular supply of provisions for a week. 
Some of the cavalry had not unsaddled for ten days; the 
horses were in a terrible condition; the artillery stuck 
hopelessly in the muddy roads, and quantities of ammu- 
nition had to be abandoned. The infantry marched bare* 
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tooted and in rags, carrying rusty musket$i grumbling 
against their generals. 

There were two bridges across tfie Aisne in these ])aits, 
one at Soissons and one at Berry-au-Bac, but the fortified 
town of Soissons was held by a French garrison. 
Napoleon moved in the direction of Fismes, hoping to 
intercept the passage at Berry-au-Bac, that of Soissons 
being aheady closed. If he could succeed, Blucher would 
have to fight a battle under the worst possible conditions, 
which could only result in complete disaster. But the 
unexpected happened. Winzingerode, instead of march- 
ing to Oulchy to join Blucher, had undertaken the siege 
of Soissons w ith the hope of gaining possession of that 
important bridge. There was but little chance of the 
town surrendering. Indeed, the siege was on the point 
of being raised, when suddenly the commandant of the 
place, an old soldier without energy, lost his head at the 
first sound of the enemy's guns and capitulated after 
twenty-four hours' investment. Hardly was the ink of the 
convention dry when the cannon of the Emperor were 
heard on the banks of the Ourcq. Thus was all the fruit 
of Napoleon's brilliant manoeuvre lost Blucher crossed 
the Aisne safely on March 5 and retreated towards Laon. 
The rage of the Emperor at this cowardly act of treason 
may well be imagined. He wrote to Clarke, the Minister 
of War : " The enemy was in the greatest embarrassment, 
and we were hoping to reap the fruit of several days of 
labour, when the treason or stupidity of the commandant 
of Soissons delivered this fortress to him. Arrest this 
miserable wretch and the members of the council of 
defence, bring them before a court-martial composed of 
generals, and, in God's name, have thera shot in the Place 
de Grdve in twenty-four hours. It is time that example 
^ould be made.** 

Napoleon now crossed the Aisne by the bridge of Berry- 
au-Bac, hoping to reach Laon before Blucher. The 
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Prussian marshal, wishing to attack the Emperor on the 
march, occupied the plateau of Craonne with 30,000 men, 
and it was necessary for Napoleon to dislodge them 
before he marched on to the city. This gave occasion to 
the battle of Ciaonnc, fought on March 7, 1814. The 
Russians were drawn up in three lines on the grand 
plateau, which coulcl only be reached by difficult defiles. 
During several hours' conflict the French troops were not 
able to attain the plateau, until at length the Russian 
lines were broken by the artillery of Davout. Bliicher 
now perceived that a cavalry charge, which he had pre- 
pared with the design of dealing the French a decisive 
blow, could not be made with success, and he ordered the 
retreat of the Russians from the plateau. The battle was, 
therefore, undecided, and was certainly not a victory for 
Napoleon, because the allies were able to carry out their 
original intention of retiring to Laon. 

The city of Laon, cfuwiied by its cathedral, is a natural 
fortress which dominates the surrounding plain, lilucher 
established liimself there strongly, and Napoleon en- 
deavoured to dislodge him, hoping in this way to prevent 
the advance to Paris. He therefore attacked the advance 
posts of the array of Silesia, towards the south, on 
March 9, and ordered Marraont to make a similar attack 
upon the east Marmont did not arrive on the ground 
till late in the day, and vvitii some difficulty established 
himself at Athies. He left his troops there for the night, 
going himself to sleep at the chateau of Eppes, some three 
miles off. 

I In the evening the best soldiers of Marmont, wearied 
by eight hours of march and four of battle, were dispersed 
looking for food in the neighbouring farms, while the 
larger number, paralysed by cold and weakened by hunger, 
were sleeping like sheep in a pen round the bivouac fires./ 
At seven o'clock the Prussians penetrated into the village, 
and finding the troops in their first sleep cut them to 
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pieces without resistance. In the meantime Klcist at- 
tacked in another direction with the cries of ' Hunah! 
hurrah!'* Gunners were killed at their posts, and the 
guns were carried off already loaded. Simultaneously 
there was a third attack of 7000 Prussian cavalry. Mar- 
mont, aroused from his sleeping-place, arrived on the 
scene, but could do nothing, and it was only by the 
heroic efforts of Colonel Fabier that the rout was converted 
into a retreat. On the following day the corps of Mar- 
mont readied Berr\'-au-}^rLC, but only one-third of his 
troops answered to the roii-call ; 700 had been killed or 
wounded, and 2500 had been made prisoners. Only eight 
pieces of artillery escaped capture. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of Marmont's corps, 
which made his plan impossible to execute, Napoleon 
still continued to threaten Laon, hoping to intimidate 
Bliicher into a retreat ; but the marshal was too sure of his 
position to be frightened in this manner. All the attempts 
of the French to dislodg-e a vastly superior body of the 
enemy from extremely strong ground proved fruitless, 
and they at length retired to Soissons, having lo.st, al- 
together, more than six thousand men, killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners, while the loss of the allies had only 
been about half that number. The check of Napoleon at 
Laon was the first consequence of the council of war at 
Bar-sur-Aube. Augereau had been compelled to stop his 
movements from Lyons towards the Jura, because the 
army of the Prince of Hesse had beaten the French at 
Poligny on March 4, and had withdrawn his forces in the 
direction of Lyons. 

It will be remembered that when Napoleon set out in 
pursuit of the army of BlUcher, he had left behind him 
the corps of Macdonald and Oudinot These were im- 
mediately attacked by Schwarzenberg, and were beaten 
at Vemonfays, upon which they retired to Tro3res. Th^ 
did not stay there longi but retreated first to Nogent and 
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then to Provins, so that Sclnvarzenberg was again upon 
the Seine. The important town of Rheims also had been 
captured by a body of Russians under the command of 
Saint Priest, a lieutenant of Langeron. As soon as 
Napoleon heard of this he gave orders for Marmont to 
advance upon Rheims. He sent Ney there also, and left 
Soissons in person for the same place at daybreak on 
March 13. Saint Priest could hardly believe that he was 
being attacked by the French, whom he supposed to be a 
long way off. The Emperor arrived at Rheims at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and immediately gave orders for 
the assault. Saint Priest soon recognized by the number 
of the enemy and by the vigour of the attack that 
Napoleon was present in person. He immediately began 
to give orders for the retreat, but was mortally wounded 
by a fragment of shell which shattered his shoulder. The 
battle continued during the night, but the Russians were 
eventually defeated, and Napoleon gained possession of 
the town, thus establishing himself on the lines of com- 
munication of both the hostile armies. 

When Napoleon set out to follow Bliicher on February 27, 
he had formed the whole plan of campaign in his mind« 
He intended to crush the army of Silesia, and to drive it 
beyond the upper waters of the Oise, then to collect the 
garrisons of the fortresses in the north-east, and to return 
with 10,000 sabres and 40,00x0 bayonets to the rear of the 
grand army of the allies, which was opposed in front by 
Macdonald, and harassed on its left flank by Augereau. 
But everything had turned against him. Rlucher had been 
saved by the capitulation of Soissons, and the stubborn 
resistance of the army of Silesia at Craonne, and at Laon, 
as well as the retreat of Macdonald on Provins, and of 
Augereau on Lyons, rendered this whole scheme im- 
possible. But the capture of Rheims brought his original 
project back to the mind of the Emperor. He thought 
that it would be possible to surprise Schwarzenberg in 
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his openitios% defeat one or two of his divisions, and, 
when ihe grand army was in retreat, maidi upon Lorraine. 

Between March ii and i6 Schwarzenberg had driven 
the troops of Maodonald from Nogent to Provins and 
from Provins to Nangis, but when he heard of the capture 
of Rhelmsi he had stopped his advance and begun his 
retreat anew, being afraid of a movement of Napoleon on 
his communications. He wrote on March 12: "I have no 
new8» and I must confess that I tremble; If Bliicher is 
defeated, can I risk a battle myself? for if I am conquered, 
what a triumph for Napoleon, and what humiliation for 
the sovereigns to have to recross the Rhine at the head of 
a conquerad army I" On March 17 Napoleon was still 
hesitating as to wlietlier he should join Macdonald and 
meet the enemy face to feoe, or whether he should march 
to Tpoycs in order to fell upon the flank or rear of the 
allies. The first plan was in his opinion the safer, but he 
chose the second because it was the bolder. Before setting 
out he sent orders to Marmont and Mortier to use eveiy 
effort to keep Bliicher bdiind the Alsne ; if he did not 
succeed in this they were to retire towards Paris, disputing 
every position on the road. They had with them a force 
of 25,000 men ; Mortier was invnted with the command, 
but the Emperor had more confidence in Marmont 

On Thursday, March 17, the Emperor left Rlieims with 
his Old Guard, that moving citadel," as Houssaye calls 
it, which was alwiqrs attached to his steps, and on tlie 
evening of the same day he slept at Epemay. The next 
momini^ starting early, he continued his march south- 
wards, towards Fire-Champenoise^ whilst Ney was pro- 
ceeding from Chftlons to Mailly, idong a paraJld road to 
the east The head-quarters of the allies were now at 
Troyes, and they were in great confusion and embarrass- 
ment Schwarzenberg was divided between two objects, 
to hold hade Macdonald on his fronts and to engage 
Napoleon on his flank; he consequently spread his 
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army over a semicircle of eighty miles. The Emperor 
Alexander, seeing the danger of this arrangement, insisted 
on an alteration, and gave orders which implied a retreat 
upon Bar-sur-Aube. Schwarzenberg passed from the 
heights of confidence to the depths of pusillanimity. At 
I p.m. he was holding MacdonaJd behind the Seine, and 
fighting a battle with Napoleon between the Mame and 
the Aube ; at 8 p.m. he left all this ground open to his 
adversaries, and retreated thirty miles with an army of 
ioo,CKX) before an army of 5o,ocx). 

Napoleon was, not unnaturally, ill-informed of the 
situation. He believed that the great army was on the 
right bank of the Seine fighting with Macdonald ; he 
therefore determined to march straight on to Ards-snr* 
Aube and to traverse its rear. But arriving at F^re- 
Champenoise, he heard of Schwarzenbei^s retreat, and, 
changing his plans, prepared to cross the Aube at 
Boulages and the Seine at M6ry, Ney at the same time 
making a parallel march. Napoleon met wl^ so little 
resistance at the passage of these rivers that he became 
convinced that the grand army was retiring by forced 
marches on Brienne or Bar-sur-Aube. This confirmed 
his opinion that the safest plan he conld adopt would be 
to march towards the garrisons of Lorraine, and» collect- 
ing all available troops, throw himself on the rear of the 
allies with an army of 90,000 men. For this purpose 
he determined to march on Vitry-le-Fran9ois and to 
close the road which passed by Arcis-sur-Aube. On the 
morning of March 20 he wrote to the Minister of War : 
" My movements have been perfectly suooessfttl. I shall 
neglect Troyes and march with all haste upon my for- 
tresses " ; and again : ** I am starting for Vitry." He 
contemplated as a possibility the capture of Paris fay the 
allies, feeling that all measures of security had been taken, 
and that whatever his head-quarters were, there was 
capital of the em^nre. 
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It happened, from some reason which has not been 
snfildently explained, that Schwarzenberg was on March 19 
seized wtdi an access of energy, and suddenly determined 
to stop his retreat and to engage Napoleon. Consequently 
on the following day the first columns of the allies 
fell unexpectedly on the French positions at Arcis and 
Torcy, ntuated on either side of the Aube^ and drove 
them back in great confusion. Napoleon, galloping up, 
restored order at great personal risle. Finding that iiis 
troops were fleeing pdl-mell over the bridge, he rode to 
the end of it, faced the fugitives^ and cried in a voice of 
thunder : "Who will dare to cross the bridge before meP" 
At another time, when even the firmness of the Guard 
seemed to waver, he rode his horse dose up to a shell 
and remained till it exploded. The horse was killed, but 
the Emperor was uninjured None of the '*bear-sldns" 
could show terror after that 

Night put an end to the conflict For the space of 
eight hours the French had hekl their ground, under a 
terrible fire of artillery, first 7500 against I4i000^ then 
13^000 against aopoo, and at last i6^cxx> against ^Sfioo, 
and they had not lost an inch of ground. During the 
whole of this time Napoleon believed that he was engaged 
only with a detachment of tiie grand army, and therefore 
determined to contmue tiie battle on the following day. 
But he vefy soon discovere d that the v^ole of the army of 
Bohemia was before him, and that it was no good to 
struggle any longer with 27fiOO men against xoopoa 
He therefore retired by the bridge of Ards. The allies 
attacked the town, but every street and every house was 
defended, and by the time they gained possession of It 
the passage of the Aube was secured. 

After the two battles of Arcis-sur-Aube Napoleon con* 
tinned, with more boldness than prudence, his march 
towards the fortresses of Lorraine and upon the communi- 
cations of the allied armies. On the afternoon of March 35 
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he entered Saint L'izier, which hes between the two routes 
which the armies of Bluclicr and Schwarzcnbcrp;' had 
followed from Stra:-burg and Basel. lie J^ad no doubt 
that the errand army would return and fight him ; but 
until he knew which route It w ould TjUow, he was reduced 
to inaction. Schwarzenberrr was equally ignorant of the 
direction of Napoleon's march, and also waited for informa- 
tion. Suddenly an intercej)ted despatch ^ave the allies 
the light which they desired, A council of war was held 
at Pougy on March 23. and opinions were much divided. 
Some were in favour of a retreat, others were in favour 
of abandoning the communication with Switzerland and 
marching on Chalons to approach the army of Blucher. 
This important resolution w as eventually adopted, although 
Schwarzenberg stigmatized tt as rash. 

Intercepted despatches had determined the march on 
Ch&Ions ; information of a similar character was to pro- 
duce ev'en more important results. This was contained 
in letters from high functionaries of the Empire, describing 
the exhaustion of the treasury', the arsenal, and the 
magazines, and the growing discontent of the population. 
Schwarzenberg had not paid much attention to these 
despatches, and having opened communications with 
Blucher, was now preparing to pursue Napoleon with the 
two armies united. But the letters made a great impres- 
sion on the mind of the Emperor Alexander, and he spent 
a sleepless night in their contemplation. The King of 
Prussia and Schwarzenberg had already left in pursuit of 
Napoleon, but Alexander remained behind at Sommepuis. 
He summoned his Russian generals to his presence, and 
asked them : " Now that our communications with Bliicher 
are re-established, ought we to continue the pursuit of 
Napoleon, or should we march directly on Paris?** Barclay 
de Tolly was strongly in favour of continuing the pursuit ; 
Diebich was in favour of dividing the army into two 
portions, one to pursue Napoleon, the other to march on 
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Paris— a fatal suggestton. At hearing thia^ General Toll 
cried : ** There Is only one thing to be done under onr 
present dfcumstances t o march on Paris as quickly as 
possible with all our forces, and to send ten thousand 
cavahy against Napoleon to mask our movement" 
Diebich then followed on the same side; Barclay was at 
length convinced, and the Tsar mounted his horse to join 
Schwarsenbeig. After an hour^s ride he came up with 
him betwe en Sommepuis and Vltiy. The sovereigns and 
the generals hdd an improvised coundi of war at the 
side of the road. Alexander having explained his scheme, 
the Kli^ of Prussia strongly approved of it, but the 
Austiians still vigorously opposed. At length, with great 
reluctance, Schwaraenberg gave his adhesion to this new 
plan of campaign, and it was agreed that on the following 
day, Friday, Mardi 25, the two united armies should begin 
their advance upon the capital, whilst Winzingerode should 
follow Napoleon in the direction of Saint Dlzier, and do his 
best to make him believe that he was being pursued by 
the whole army of the coalition. 

On March 25 the two amues began their march on 
Paris with a body of 2COfiOO men. On the same day thfiy 
came into conflict with the troops of Marshals Marmont 
and Mortier at Fire-Champenoise^ whidi they drove back 
after some resistance. On the same day also, a litde to 
the north, some thousands of national guards, who were 
escorting a large convoy of 100 artillery wagons and 
80 other vchides, with munitions of war, and 200yOOO 
rations of bread and brandy, were attacked fay the army 
of Silesia ; tbey defended themselves with heroic courage, 
and ratiier than surrender suffered themselves to be 
destroyed to a man. The Emperor of Russia, who 
witnessed the dose of the engagement, never foigot the 
lesson which it taught The two marshals continued their 
retreat towards Paris, making a long detour by Provins, in 
order to avoid their advandng foes. The allies marched 
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up to tlie outskirts of tlie capital witiiout meeting any 
resistmce^ except that of a small body commanded by 
Compans, who disputed their ground foot by foot for 
three days from Meaux to Pantin* On the evening of 
March 29 the allies encamped before Paris. 

We left Napoleon at Saint Dizier, waiting for news of the 
march of his enemies. On March 35, being still ignorant 
of their advance upon Parian but hearing that Bar«sur* 
Aube and Troyes had been evacuated* he decided to occupy 
these towns, in order more effectually to intercept their 
communications, and moved ibr that purpose to Doulevant, 
some twelve miles to the south ; but hearing that some 
Austrian cavalry, part of the detachment of WinsingerodOp 
luul shown themselves in the direction of Saint Dixier, he 
returned and dispersed tem. Th^left in his hands 2000 
prisoners and 16 guns, and lost 500 men killed or wounded. 
The victory, however, brought great confusion to the mind 
of the Emperor ; he believed that he was engaged with 
the army of Schwarsenberg, and found that he was fight- 
ing the army of Blftcher. How could BlQcber, who a few 
days ago was threatening Soissons^ be now on Use frontiers 
of Lorraine? and how could Schwarsenberg, who was 
mardiing on Vitry, have disappeared so suddenly? At 
length, on the a fternoo n of Sunday, March 37, when be- 
ibre Vitry> he learnt the undoubted news that the allies 
were marching on Paris. He immediately mounted his 
horse, rode off to Saint Dider, and burled btmsdf in his 
reports^ his maps, and hb plans. He knew that die 
sceptre and the sword were trembling in his hands. 

There is little doubt that if left to himself he wouM 
have abandoned Paris to her &te and have continued his 
operations, but he was overruled by the opinion of his 
generals, and at eleven at night orders were issued for an 
advance on the capital by way of Bar-sur«Aube« Troyes, 
and FontalneUeau. He readied Troyes on fSbe night of 
March 29, and after a few hours' sleep left again at break 
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of day, committing the charge of the army to Berthier, 
who was ordered to lead it to Fontatnehleau. He intended 
to sleep at Vtlleneuve-sur^Vanne^ but his impatience over* 
came hinu He threw himself into a post«chasse with 
Caulaincourt, and galloped at full speed on the road to 
Paris. 

On that very day, Wednesday, March 30^ 1814, the 
decisive battle was being fought under the walls of the 
capital Paris* at that time^ was not fortified, and during 
the two months of the campaign nothing had been done 
either by Clarke, the Minister of War, or by King Joseph, 
who was President of the Council of Regency, to place it 
in a condition of defence. Napoleon himself had given 
no positive orders with regard (to it Putting tilings 
at their very best, not more than 43,000 soldiers and 
militia could be got together to oppose the vast forces 
of tile allies. Under these circumstances honour might 
be preserved, but victory was impossible; To make this 
last effort, Marmont established himself on the plateau 
of Romainvillev and in fhint of Pantin ; Mortier was to 
the north in front of La Villete and La ChapeUc^ The 
soldiers of Marmont defended their ground with the 
utmost heroism, but the plateau was captured by force of 
numbers, and he witiidrew to Belleville and M6nllmontant, 
where he held out for several hours. But the allies occu* 
pied Charonne and drove Mortier back to the very gates 
of the dty, capturing Montmartre and assaulting the 
barrier of Cltchy, which was defended by the aged Marshal 
Monoey. At four o'clock in the afternoon Marmont, using 
tlie power which Joseph had given to him, b^an negotia- 
tions for a capitulation. The French evacuated the dty 
during the night, and the allies made their triumphal 
entry on the following day. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, hastening with all speed towards 
the capital, was receiving bad news at every post-house. 
At Sens he heard that the enemy were approaching Paris ; 
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at Fontainebleau that the Empress had left for Blois ; at 
Essonnes that a battle was being fought. At last, at 
eleven o'clock at night, he reached the post-house of Fro- 
menteau, called La Cour-de-France, about fourteen miles 
from Paris. Here he learnt the news of the capitulation 
from General Bclliarci. He refused to yield to circum- 
stances : he would go to Pari:5, sound the tocsin, illuminate 
the town, call the whole population to arms ; and he drove 
on to Athis, two miles farther. From this pumt he saw 
the bivouac fires of the enemy on the left bank of the Seine 
and met the advanced guard of Mortier. He returned to 
La Cour-de-France, despatched Caulaincourt to Pans with 
full power to treat for peace, shut himself up in a room 
and busied himself with his maps. 

At daybreak he received a messenger from Caulaincourt, 
and shortly afterwards a letter from Mannunt. He now 
knew that everything was lost, and, wearied out with 
fatigue, returned to Fontainebleau, which he reached at 
six o clfick in the morning. He was joined here in the 
succeeding days by the remains of his army. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE TREATY OF FONTAINEBLEAU 

IN the absence of Napoleon from Paris Talleyrand 
became master of the situation. He was at this 
time in favour of the accession of Napoleon II with 
a regency. He hoped for Napoleon's death or for 
his abdication. He was opposed to the restoration of the 
Bourbons because he did not know how he would stand 
with Louis XVIII. He could get on well enough with the 
Comte d'Artois, but he could not submit to receive either 
pardon or condonance from his brother. But his views 
gradually changed, and he began to favour the return of the 
legitimate family and a constitutional monarchy. The allies 
were to recross the Rhine, and peace was to be negotiated 
outside the frontiers of France. He regarded himself as 
the author of peace for France, and as the king-maker of 
the new sovereign. The council of regency met on 
March 28, and in defiance of the express orders of Napoleon 
not to separate the government and his family, sent the 
Empress and the King of Rome to Rambouillet, while 
Joseph remained at Paris. However, three days later, 
after the signing of the capitulation, Joseph and the govern- 
ment left, and the allies entered the capital. 
^It was Sunday, a superb spring day; the boulevards 
were filled with holiday crowds. The shops were shut, 
while their owners stayed sulkily at home, but the world of 
fashion thronged the streets in their best attire. Alexander 
was the central figure of the procession, aooompanied hy 
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tiie King of Pfuasia, by SchiramBberg, Barday de 
and micher» lUknved hf the ledoubtable Cossacks, by 
oninums of iofrntry, with tfadr bands playing, by aitiUery 
and a noble cavaby. Theie neve cfies of ^Long live 
Alexander I** Long lifeonr libeeatorl* Only a feir cried 
"Long live tbe Boorboosl'* Alexander was radiant; 
dressed ni a modest wdferaiy moiinted on a grey horse* 
He looked like a yonng god, witb the ameole of triomph 
npon bis hnmj^ 

When Ale x an der bad r e v iewed the troops in the Champs 
Elyste he took up his abode in Talleyrand's honse, the 
H^kd St Florentine. Nesselrode had preceded him, and 
bad found Talkjrrand dressing. He tells us that Talley- 
rand embraced lUm, and covered him with powder from his 
iiesh-dressed wig. The Duke Dalberg, the Abb6 de Piadt 
and the Baron Louis jmned the party. Nesselrode told 
them tfiat Alexander was determined not to leave Napo- 
leon on tbe throne of France. Alexander himself was in 
&V0Br of Bemadotte, but Talleyrand objected "Why 
choose a soldier, when we reject the first of all soldiers? 
Neidier you, Sire, nor the al^s, nor I, can g^ve a Idng to 
France. The selectton must be based on a principle ; the 
only poss&le principle is legitimacy, and tAols XVIII is 
the legitimate king.* At three in the afternoon a declar- 
ation, drawn op by Dalbeig and Nesselrode, was Issued, 
signed by the Tsar. It proclaimed that the sovereigns 
lefiised to treat either with Bonaparte or with any member 
of his fiunily ; that th^ would respect the integrity of 
Frsaoe as it had existed under the legitimate sovereign, 
and tliat tiiey might even go beyond this ; that the dmloe 
of a provisional government and the drafting of a consti- 
tution was left to tiie Senate. TheSenate pronounced the 
depositkm of Napoleon, and fimnired the return of the 
Bonrbons* 

Let us return to the victims of this revolutbn. Joseph 
-nffitifttM^i the council of regency to meet at tiie 
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Tuileries on March 28 at half-past eight in the evening, 
under the presidency of the Empieai. It was to decide 
whether the Empress and her son were to remain at Paris 
or not Clarke, the Minister of War, argued in favour of 
departure, but the other members of the Council were 
opposed to him. They saad that the departure of the 
Empress would discourage the citizens, would jwove to 
them that all hope was lost, and malce the defence of the 
capital impossible. When the vote was taken, all excepting 
Clarke were opposed to the departure, Joseph remaining 
nentraL Joseph then read a letter from Napoleon, ofder* 
ing that the Empress and the King of Rome should leave 
the capital if it were threatened. He did not make it 
dear that in this case the whole of the Government was to 
leave as well The Council were compelled to submit, 
and thqr decided that the departure shcwld take place at 
eight o'clock the following morning, and that the Regent 
and her son should go to RamhouilleL The meeting 
broke up at two in the morning, tiie membeis deeply ie» 
gretting the resolution to which they had arrived. Even 
Joseph himself, and Cambac^rfes, followed the Empress into 
her apartments, begpng her by the exercise of her own 
will to reverse tise decision, but she had not the oouiage to 
do so^ The night was spent in pfeparattona. Joseph 
absented himself to escape responsibility; The Empress 
defened her departure, awaiting the return of Joseph. She 
went into her bedroom, threw her bonnet on the bed, sank 
into an arm-chair and wept At half-past ten Clarke aent 
an aide-de-camp to ui^e her departure ; if she delayed die 
woukliall into thehands of the Cossacks. The tittle King 
of Rome refused to move He said to his mother, ^ Do 
not let us go to Rambouillet ; it Is a wretched place. Let 
us ranain here.** He struggled in the arms of his bearer, 
he dntehed at the doors, at the rail of the staircase, crying 
with all his m^t, ** I will not leave my house ; I won't go 
away. Since papa is not here^ I am tiie master" seeking. 
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poor child, to avoid his inevitable fate. ("he carriac^es 
moved slowly, ten large berlines — the carria^^c of the 
coronation with its ornaments covered up, the hig|;age 
and the escort. They passed along^ the qiia) < in a dreary 
silence. At the Champs Klyscci the Kmpress, her eyes 
full of tears, leant out of the carriage to take a last Jare- 
vvcll of the city in which she had spent four happy years. 
Caulaincourt, sent by Napoleon, had inter\-ievvs with the 
Tsar at Bondy and at the Hotel St. Florentin. He ottered 
the terms of Chatillon, but the Tsar declared that 
with Napoleon would only be a truce. He did not, how- 
ever, seem eiiLirciy to reject the idea oi an abdicaliou and a 
rcgcncv. 

Napoleon had returned to Fontainebleau on .March 31. 
the day on which the allies entered Paris. When he heard 
of this he said to Marmont that peace was now impos- 
sible, and that lie must continue the war at all hazards. 
The Emperor was in deep distress; the only thing which 
could rouse him was the sii^ht of his soldiers. An eye- 
witness tells us that when lie was present at the mounting 
of the s^niard in the courtyard of the Palace on April 2, 
his countenance became radiant, and he was once more 
the glorious and prosperous Napoleon of the Tuileries, of 
Schdnbrunn, and of i'otzdam. At night Caulaincourt 
returned from Paris. He told his master that the Senate 
had deposed him, and that the allies insisted on his abdica- 
tion. He was fired with indignation. He spent April 3 
in completing his arrangements. He summoned his 
officers, and said to them. ' I have offered to the Emperor 
Alexander a peace at the price of i^^reat sacrifices, Prance 
with her former frontiers. He lias refu^,cd ; he allows the 
troops to wear the white cockade. I will attack Paris. I 
count on you. Am I n^ht?" A shout of assent thun- 
dered "Vive I'Empcreur! To Paris 1" "Tell your soldiers," 
he saidi and the soldiers gave their assent in the same 
manner. 
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But the generals stood alool^ Ney their teader. He with 
Lefebm and Monoey bfolce into Napoleon's stady. Nejr 
said, "Sire, it is time to end this. Your situation is 
desperate ; you must make up your ndnd and abdicate for 
tiie King of Rome." Napoleon discussed the situation, but 
Ney failerrapted, " It Is impossible. The army will not 
follow yoat you have lost its confidence." *'The army has 
still obedience enough to punish your rebellion," said his 
masten Their eyes met; and Ney quailed His spfartt 
sanl^ and he murmured, " Do not be afraid. We are not 
come here to enact a tragedy as at St Petersbusg." The 
next day Maodonald arrivedi and announced his agreement 
with the others. At eleven the Emperor came to breakfast 
in company with Ney, Berthier, Caulalncourt, Monoey, 
Maret, and Lefebvre. After a hear^ meal they went into 
the next room. Napoleon stalked up and down, his eyes 
fixed on the ground. Suddenly he stopped before Caulaln- 
court, and said, ''I will abdicate." ''Sire^'* said Moncey, 
"you are saving France." When the act of abdkatkm 
was completed, Maodonald entered the room. After 
some disoissicm the Emperor said, * I have desired the 
glory and happiness of France. I have not succeeded. I 
abdicate and letire." 

In the meantime every eflTort had been made to tamper 
with the fidelity of Marmont ; Talleyrand was the main- 
spring of these intrigues, Schwarzenberg the instrument. 
The vanity of Marmont was roused. He would be the 
"Monk" of the situation, the new sovereign of France 
would owe his crown to him. His name would live in 
history, and he would preserve his property and his 
fortune. He wrote a letter to Schwarycnberg, saying that 
public interests had always directed his conduct, that by 
the decree of the Senate the army and the people had 
been released from their oath of fidelity to the Emperor, 
that he was ready to effect a junction between the army 
and the people, to prevent a civil war and the effusion of 
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French blood. He agreed to separate his division from 
the army of Napoleon on the condition that he should be 
allowed to march into Normandy, and that, if his former 
sovereign should fall into the hands of the allies, life and 
liberty should be guaranteed to him. Nothing of these 
negotiations was known at Fontainebleau. There Cau- 
laincourt, Ney, and Macdonald were designated as plenipo- 
tentiaries, with orders to meet Marmont and Moncey, and 
to make to Marmont the offer of accompanying them to 
Paris. They arrived at four in the afternoon, and Mar- 
mont, conscious of his treachery, was thrown into the 
grreatest embarrassment He avowed what he had done, 
to the dismay <of the others, who pointed out the fatal 
character of his conduct; but he declared that nothing was 
decided, and that he would break off the negotiations. 
He agreed to accompany them to Paris, happy, himself, 
to escape the danger of arrest, while the others were glad 
to prevent the execution of his design. He left the com- 
mand of his division to Souham, but ordered that the 
soldiers should be informed of the abdication of the 
Emperor. On his way to Paris he had an interview with 
Schwarzenberg, who refused to release him from his 
written promise. 

On arriving at Talleyrand's house, they went straight to 
the apartment of Alexander, and announced to him the 
abdication of the Emperor. Alexander declared that it 
was too late, but he was touched by their arguments, and 
pronused to confer with the alUes. When the members of 
the provisional gomnment met immediately afterwards, 
be pJeaded the cause of the regency, but encountered 
opposition. Discossions continued till two in the morning, 
and Alexander promised to give his answer on the follow- 
ing day. During the night the army of Marmont passed 
into the Austrian lines, by the order of Souham, who had 
been summoned, with Marmont and the other generals, to 
FootasnebIeatt»and was anxious to protect his life from the 
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provost-marshal. The troops did not know where tfaey 
were going or whither they had gone until they found 
themselves surrounded by their enemies. This defection 
deprived Napoleon of his weapons. It was impossible to 
fight a last battle before Paris. Alexander regarded the 
event as a work of Providence, a q>ecial interpositioQ in 
his favour. God had spoken : tbeie was no moie toom for 
doubt or hesitation. 

The next morning at nine o'clock Canlaincourt and the 
marshals weie received by Alexander and the King of 
Prussia. Alexander announced to them that the allies had 
refused the abdication. Napoleon should be sovereign of 
the island of Elba, with tiie title of Emperor; his fiunily 
should have pensionsi If this did not suit him, let him 
come to Russia, where he would be received as sovereign, 
and where he could count on the affection of his old ally. 
The emissaries returned to Fontahiebleau about midnis^t 
Napoleon was asleep, but he was awakened. **Have 
you sttooeeded?'* he asked. Tartly,'' replied N^, "but 
not for the itgency. It was too late; the Senate will 
recognise the Bourbons to-morrow," Where am I to live 
with my family?" ** Where your Majesty wishes; for 
instancy in the island of Elba, with an income of six 
millions." <■ Six millions. That is a great deal What shall 
I do with it? I only need a louis a day. I am now nothing 
but a simple soldier. I desired the happiness of France, 
but I was deceived." The English plenipotentiaries did 
not approve of Elba as a residence for Napoleon, tfaqr 
thought it too near to France, and likely to cause trouble 
in Italy. Castlereagh hinted that Napoleon might seek an 
asylum in England, and the Idea had previously occurred 
to Napoleon himself, who spoke of it to Caulaincourt. 
Mettemich also objected to Elba. But Alexander alwa3fs 
returned the same answer, " I have given my word" The 
next day, April it, the formal act of Abdication was 
delivered to the alli«^ and the treaty, generally known as 
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the Treaty of Fontainebleau, was signed at Paris by Metter- 
nich for Austria, Nesselrode for Russia, and Ilardcnbcrg 
for Prussia, and by Ncy, Macdonald and C aulain court for 
Napoleon, Naf)oleon himself ratifyinf:^ it on the following 
day. It was not si<^ned by any English representative, but 
it was ratified by England on April 27 so far as the 
stipulations with regard to Elba and the Italian duchies 
were concerned. There is no doubt that during the night 
between April 12 and 13 Napoleon endeavoured to poison 
himself; but the poison which he had ke[)t with him for a 
long time had lost its efficacy. He remained after this a 
passive spectator of events. 

The Treaty of Kontaincbieau is so important a document, 
and has been so little understood, that it is necessary to give 
a full account of it. It consists of eighteen articles. The 
first article declares that Napoleon Bonaparte renounces for 
himself, his successors and descendants, as well as for each 
of the members of his family, all rights of sovereignty and 
domination over the French Empire, tlie Kingdom of 
Italy, and ail other countries. He and his consort are to 
preserve diirinn- their life the titles of Emperor and 
Empress, and the members of his family the titles with 
which they have been invested. He is to possess during 
his life the island of Fdba in complete sovereignty, and is 
to receive an annual revenue of two millions of francs from 
the ' Grand Livre ' of P ranee, the Empress to have the 
reversicm. The duchies of Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla 
are to be given in complete sovereignty to the Empress 
Marie Louise, and after her, to her son and to his descen- 
dants. The Bonaparte family is to receive an income of 
two millions and a half in land or revenue, of which the)' 
shall have the absolute property; they are also io keep 
whatever property they may posses . Josephine is to 
rerei\ e an income of a million, indcfjendently of her lands 
and other property. Eugene Beanharnais is to have an 
establishment outside France. The corvette which carries 
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Bonaparte to the island of Elba is to remain his property, 
and he may take with him a guard of 400 men. The 
Frenchmen who go with him to Elba, aie to lose their 
nationality if they do not return to France within three 
years. This treaty was, as we shall see, shamefully 
violated, but it should be mentioned that it was never 
formally recognized by Louis XVI IL 

Napoleon stayed at Fontainebldau a week after this, and 
we have tfie best account of what passed there from the 
narration of Sir Neil Campbell, who was sent by the 
English government to accompany him to Elba. His 
first interview with Napoleon was on April 17. He tells 
us that he saw before him a short, active-looking man, who 
was rapidly pacing the length of his apartments like some 
wild animal in his cdL He was dressed in an old gieen 
uniform with gold epaulets, blue pantaloons, and red top- 
bootsb unshaven, uncombed, with the fallen particles of 
snuff scattered profosely upon his upper lip and breast. 
When he became aware of Campbell'^s presence he turned 
quickly' towards him and endeavoured to conceal his 
anxie^ and agitation by an assumed pladdlQr of manner. 
He asked him many questions about his wounds and his 
service in the army. He spoke highly of Wellington, 
sayingliiuLt he was a man of energy in war, and that such 
qualities were necessary to cany on war successfully. 
About the English he 8atd,*'Your nation is the greatest 
of aU. i esteem it more ^an all the rest I have been 
held your greatest enemy, frankly such, but I am so no 
longer. I desired also to raise the French nation, but my 
plans have not succeeded. It is destiny." Here he stopped 
short, and seemed greatly affected, tears being in his ty^ 
He expressed^ wish that a Britidi man-of-war should 
accompany the corvette which was to take him to Elba, or 
that he might embark on a British ship. He terminated 
the conversation by saying, " Well, I am at your disposal. 
I am your subject I depend entirely upon you.'* 
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Napoleon did not leave the palace; He was constantly 
occupied in seeing officeis who came from the army, from 
Paris, and from Rambouillet, where die Empress was then 
staying, and in making arrangements for his departure. 
He sent off a nnmber of wagons with luggage, but the 
treasure-chest of the army, contalmng about five millions 
of fiancs, he kepi witb himselt He gave away books, manu- 
scripts, swords, pis(ols,and decorations to officers who were 
with him. He read in the daily papers everything which 
took place at Paris. Campbell reports that he desired 
Cauhlnconrt to inform the allied sovereigns that if proper 
arrangements were not made for his safety, he should 
prefer to go to England, saying, ** It is a gr^ nation. I 
am sure to be in safety and to be treated with generosity." 

He added, however, " But in my island I shall be as if I 
were in a London street" He alao rebtes that Macdonald, 
meeting Uarmont at Paris, said to him, " Miserable man ! 
It is you who have prevented the dynasty of Napoleon 
irom occupying the throne." " How so?" he replied. ** I 
acted for the best advantage of my country." When 
Marmont said that he would have given one of hb limbs 
to undo what had been don^ Macdonakl answered, "One 
ofyourllmbsl All your bkxxl cannot change it now," and 
reproadied him bitterly for his ingratitude. 

At length the fetdftil morning of April 20 dawned 
Napoleon Utterly complained to the Austrian commls* 
siooer that his wife and child had not been allowed to 
join him, and that the guns and stores had been withdrawn 
from the isknd of Elbii» thus leaving him without defence. 
He did not wish ibr a kingdom, and had therefore not 
asked for Corsica, but he wished for protection against the 
Barbery pirates. As he spoke again about his separation 
from hb wife and child, tears rolled down his cheeks. He 
then said to Campbell, " I have been a bitter enemy of 
your natfon. I avow li; but I am so no longer. I esteem 
you English more than all other nations. I am separated 
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from the Empress in ordor to leave me In Elba without 
defence^ If they act with trickeiy towards me I shall ask 
for an asylum in England. Do yoo think th^ will receiifo 
me there?" Campbell replied that the sovereign and 
the nation would always keep their engagements with 
generosity and fideli^. ''Yes," remarked Napoleon, "I 
feel sure that they will not rdiise me." He tiien paced 
up and down the room, and eventually said, " Well, we 
will leave to-day" Thou followed the famous ** Adieux 
de Fontainebteau.** The door of his study opened, the 
aidenie-camp called out **L*Empereurl" and he passed 
with a salute and a smile to the head of the stairs and 
down into the court towards his carriage^ which was drawn 
up between two ranks of the Old Guards, Calling for the 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, and for the 
foreign representatives, he addressed them in the well- 
known speech which need not here be produced In full. 
He began, ** I bid you fturewelL For twenty years I have 
found you always brave and faithfid, marching in the path 
of glory. ... As for yon soldiers, be alwa}rs iaithful in 
the path of duty and honour* Serve your new sovereign 
with fidelt^. The sweetest occupation of my life will be 
henceforth to make known to poateri^all the great things 
yon have done, and my only consolation will be to learn 
all that France will do for the gloiy of its name. You are 
all my children ; I would embrace you all, but I will em- 
brace you all in the person of your geneiaL" He then 
kissed General Petit on both cheeks. I will embrace 
these eagles wtddtk have served us as guides in so many 
dangers and days of gloiy." He then gave a long loving 
embrace to the standard, and finally lifted up his left hand 
and said, ** Adieu I Keep me in your remembfance." The 
carriage set oflf at a gallop. Of the men and officen^some 
wept, some were sflent, and some cried, ** Vive I'Empereur I " 
Tlie first night was spent at Briare In a hurge hotel, the 
seooodnig^tatNever^yandthethifdatRoanne Napoleon 
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and Augcrcau met beyond Lyons and Valence. They 
embraced ; Napoleon took off his hat, but Auf^ercau re- 
ph'ed with only a formal salute. Campbell left Napoleon 
at Roanne, but reports on the authority of the commis- 
sioners that the enmity of the inhabitants towards the 
fallen Emperor increased in violence as he travelled south 
wards. At Orange the women and boys clambered upon 
the carriage, and were with difficulty driven off. Several 
large stones were thrown at his equipage, but without 
effect Napoleon, naturally not wishing to be massacred, 
left the carriage, mounted one of the horses, put on a 
plain overcoat and a round hat with a white cockade, and 
rode on in front During the remainder of the journey 
he changed uniforms with the commissioners, and took 
alternately the names of Colonel Campbell and Ix^rd 
Burghersh. 

The fears of assassination were not idle, for on the 
night of April 18 the Marquis de Orsvault, an accom- 
plished villain, left Paris with the ostensible object of 
preventing treasure and jewels being carried off by the 
Imperial family, but with the real object of getting rid of 
Napoleon by assassinating him on the journey. The cap- 
ture of the diamonds was thought of more importance than 
the sacrifice of the victim, but the written order was pre- 
served for future blackmail. Meanwhile the agony con- 
tinued. At Avignon the Imperial carriages were stopped 
and the eagles defaced. If Napoleon had been present he 
would certainly have been killed. Similar insults took 
place at Orgon. At last the fallen Emperor arrived at 
Frcjus, having spent some time with his sister Pauline at 
a villa in the neighbourhood. 

Napoleon and his suite left Fr^jus in carriages at sunset 
on April 28. The barge of the English man-of-war, the 
Undaunted, met them at the beach. He embarked with 
Captain Ussher and General Bertrand, and was received 
with a salute of twenty-one guns. It was a bright moon- 
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light night, with little wind A r^ment of cavaliy wu 
drawn up on the beach and among the trees. The sound 
of the bugles, the neighing of horses, the voices of the 
crowd who came to bid their master farewell, formed 

a picturesque and touching scene. Napoleon, on the 
Undaunted, had the whole of the after cabin to himself, 
while Generals Bertrand and Drouot slept in the half of 

the captain's cabin, which was screened off. In the other 
half he breakfasted at ten, and dined at six. His conduct 
secured the respect of all, and his relief from his previous 
anxieties soon restored him to excellent health. The sea 
was rather rough, but Napoleon remained constantly on 
deck, and was not affected by the motion of the ship, 
which seriously inconvenienced the other Frenchmen. At 
Capraja a deputation came on board requesting that the 
English flag should be hoisted for the protection of the 
island. On the afternoon of May 3 they arrived off Porto 
Ferrajo, the capital of Elba, but it was too calm for the 
frigate to enter the harbour. The next morning he rowed 
round the harbour, and when he returned to the ship 
determined on the flag of Elba, argent a bend gules, 
charged with three bees or, perhaps a reminiscence of his 
own family coat. He landed hnally in his new dominioa 
at two in the afternoon. 

AuthoritUs.— In this chapter, besides the works already inentioned» 
w« havt the aidiiaiiGe of MasMuiyCf Ndl CampbeU, and of Usiher. 
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CHAPTER XII 



ELBA 

ON diaemtMrking at the Porto del Mare, the 
Emperor was received by the mayor, who 
presented to him the keys of the town on m 
silver salver. This dignitaty had piepared and 
written out a speech, hot his nervousness would not permit 
him to say a word. The vicar-genefal then bioaght 
forward a canopy decorated with gold paper, under which 
Napoleon took his place, and the proce8sk>n moved towards 
the cathedral The Emperor wore his green uniform, with 
white breeches, and shoes with gold buckles, and the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and the Iron Crown of Italy. 
He held his little three-cornered hat undo* his arm, 
decorated with the cockade of Elba, bearing die three 
bees. He was followed by Bertrand and Drouot, by 
General Duhesme, and two foreign commissioners. Then 
came the treasurer Peyrusse, Colonel Jermanowsld, the 
doctor, the chemist, and the two secretaries. The officers 
of the English ship and the fiinctionaries of the town 
brought up the rear. The streets were strewed with 
myrtle and other plants, and were so crowded that flie 
vicar-general had to fight for a passage. The Emperor 
followed the Te Deum on his knees. The company then 
passed to the H6td de Ville^ on the other side of the 
square where Napoleon was to lodge, A throne had 
been extemporized, and three violins and two violoncellos 
scraped national airs. The Emperor delivered to the 
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assembly a lecturt- on the history, anticjuitics, and resources 
of the island, of which most of them were ignorant, and to 
which they hstened w ith shaping mouths. After this the 
new sovereign visited the citadel, and gave some audiences 
in the evening, whilst the town was illuminated. On the 
very same day Louis XVIII entered Paris and slept at the 
Tuileries. 

At midnight the Emperor summoned to his bedroom 
Bertrand, Duhesme, and Pons de TH^rault, the director of 
the mines, telling Pons that he wished to breakfast with 
him at Rio at nine o'clock the next morning, and to visit 
the nineai Napoleon left Porto Ferrajo for this purpose 
at 5 a.m. Pons was flustered by the unaccustomed honour. 
He decorated his room with Bourbon lilies ; he caUed the 
Emperor in his confusion first duke, then count, then sire. 
He expected to be disgraced, but was confirmed in his 
office. Napoleon passed the next fortnight in visiting the 
villages of the island. Bertrand, by moving the popula- 
tion about from place to place, took care that his master 
should always find an applauding crowd. But the Emperor 
was not deceived ; he recognized the same faces circulatin^r, 
like the chorus of an opera. He paid special attention to 
the forts of the island and the chief points of defience. He 
walked on the rocks for ten hours togiether, under tiie 
blazing sun, until his suite were entirely worn out 

The Hdtel de Ville proving an undesirable residence^ 
Napoteon pulled down some windmills which stood on the 
summit of the hill above the town and constructed m 
paviliofi, which was Icnown as the Palaizo del Mulini (the 
Palace of the Mills), making the plans himselC Out of a 
large room on the ground floor, looking on to the garden, 
was constructed a theatre, a bath-room, a billiard*fooai» 
and a dining-room, the Emperor's bedroom communi- 
cating witfi these apartments. On the upper floor was a 
large saloon with eight windows, four looking on the town 
ifld four on the sea. In order to furnish this new residcaoe 
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he raided the palace of his sister Elisa at Piombino, and a 
storm providentially driving a ship laden with fnmiture 
belonging to his brother-in-law, Prince Borghese, on its 
way from Turin to Rome, Napoleon confiscated it, send- 
ing, however, an inventory of it to the Prince. The 
Emperor's wardrobe had been seized at Orleans by the 
provisional government, who only left him six dozen 
shirts. He made up his deficiencies from the cafgo of an 
English vessel which was sold in the island. 

In Napoleon's household Bertrand, the grand marshal, 
controlled the civil department, while Drouot was military 
governor of the island; Peyrusse was treasurer, a most 
efficient servant ; the care of the navy was entrusted to 
Lieutenant Taillade, who generally went below in a storm. 
A mamelukc, named Ali, succeeded Roostan as body ser- 
vant to the Emperor, but his real name was St. Denis, 
and he was a native of VersailleSi The rest of the house- 
hold need not concern us. 

The army consisted of a Corsican battalion, four hundred 
strong, with a disproportionate number of officers, and 
another battalion of about the same strength called 
Bataillon Franc, or Hataillon d'lle. The j^^uard, under the 
command of Cambronne, had left Fontainebleau six days 
before the Emperor, and crossm;^^ the Mont Cenis, arrived 
at Savon a on May 18. Embarked on five Knglish trans- 
ports, they landed at Porto Ferrajo on the mornini^ of 
May 28. The Emperor shook hands with their colonel, 
and said, "Cambronne, I have spent a very anxious time 
in waitmg for you, but we are toi^ether now and all is for- 
given." The officers who came with them formed a trust- 
worthy staff. The grenadiers and chasseurs of the guard 
formed a battalion 607 stroni;, called the JBataillon Napoleon. 
There were also two companies of Polish light horse, under 
the command of Major Jermanowski. The whole army 
amounted to about 1600 men. i i^c fleet numbered five 
vessels: the brig I'locoostant, the Caroline, armed with 
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one gun for the pnstal service, two feluccas, the Moudie^ 
and the Abeille, and a chebec called I'Etoile. 

Napoleon's mother arrived at Elba on the evening of 
August 2, having crossed from Leghorn in an English 
ship, the brig Grassho]:)j>er. Campbell, who was with her, 
says that she was of iiiiddie size, with a good figure and 
fresh colour, also that she was very handsome, and very 
pleasant and unaffected. She lay on a couch during the 
whole voyage, and never left it excepting once to get a view 
of Napoleon's house, when she mounted on the top of a 
gun with great activity. Napoleon had been expecting 
his mother during the whole of the previous day, but had 
that morning gone to a mountain at some distance. She 
was greatly agitated and mortified at no one coming to 
meet her, and was quite pale and huffed. Eventually 
Bertrand and Drouot arrived, and she proceeded to tlie 
palace in a carriage and six. She took up her abode in 
a house close to the Multni, wliich had at first been 
intended for the reception of Pauline. Pauline had 
arrived at Elba on May 31, but she was in such bad 
health that she had to be carried to the Mulini, where 
the Emperor surrendered his own bed to her. After stay- 
ing two days she left for Naples, promising to return when 
her health was better and when Napoleon had found her a 
lodging. 

The first months passed in a quiet routine. The Emperor 
rose at three or four in the morning, worked in his study 
and read. He went to bed again about seven or eight* 
and rose an hour before lunch, after which he made exciir* 
•kMis In the island. Campbell says of him : I have neveir 
seen a men in any situation of liife with so much personal 
activity and restless perseverance He appears to take ao 
mudi pkasnre in perpetual movement, and in seeing tfaooe 
who accompany him sink under fatigue, as has been the 
case on several occasions when I have accompanied him, 
that I do not think it possible for him to sit down to 
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study or to any pursuits of retirement, as proclaimed by 
him to be his intention, so lonc^ as his state of health 
permits bodily exercise. After being, yesterday, on foot 
in the heat of the sun, from 5 a.m. to 3 p.m. visiting the 
frigates and transports, and even going down to the hold 
among the horses, he rode on horseback for three hours, 
as he told me afterwards/ *pour se dcfatiguer.'" He scaled 
the Pizzo di Giove, the northernmost peak of the island, 
and Monte Giove, on wliich is situated the village of 
Marciana, both crowned in ancient times with temples 
sacred to the king of the gods. He planned a country 
palace there, but had no nnoney to execute it. Another 
excursion was to the gorge and hermitage of Montserrat. 
He talked with the hermit who lived there, and took his 
luncheon on the grass. From this summit he discerned 
the island of Tianosa, a flat rock about eight miles from 
Elba, rich in pasture. The Barbary pirates, who used it 
as a harbour, had killed the inhabitants and left it to the 
wild goats. Najxjleon took possession of it with twenty 
gunners and sappers of tiie Guard, and twenty Corsicans. 
But matters did not pass quietly. The commandant had 
brought with him his wife and daughter, but found no 
lodging but the caves in the rocks, which he refused to 
occupy. Stormy weather coming on, provisions fell short 
and the garrison was compelled to live on the goats, 
biscuits, fish, and shellfish, The Emperor sent to the 
starving soldiers some sheep and some fowls with twu 
cows in milk. He then visited the island himself, but was 
detained there by bad weather, and had to pass the night 
in pouring rain. He also annexed the small island of 
Palmaiola, which lies between Elba and Piombino. 

Before the palace of Mulini was completed, Napoleon 
began to construct for himself another house in a valley a 
few miles distant from Porto Ferrajo. This was the palace 
of San Martino, which the Guards, or "Grognards," called 
the "Saint Cloud" of £iba. The house was smaU. It 
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consisted of two stories in front and one behind, looking 
on to the garden, as the <;round sloped. The garden was 
planted with some trees and flowers, oaks and magnolias. 
The floor which opened on to the ^;^lrdcn contained a large 
hall called the Salle des ryranudes. There is still a foun- 
tain in the centre, the signs ot the Zodiac are painted on 
the ceiling, and Egyptian designs on the walls, with an 
inscription, " Ubicunque felix Naj^oleon.' Next to this is 
the drawing-room, on the ceiling of which is a fresco of 
two doves joined by a ribbon, the knot of which becomes 
tighter as they fly apart. They were intended to repre- 
sent Marie Louise and the l^rnj)crc r, and the room was 
destined for her habitation. On the rip;lit of the drawing- 
room was the Emperor's bedroom. A narrow staircase led 
to the ground floor, where was the Emperor's bath, over 
which was a fresco of a naked woman holdins:^ a mirror, 
with the le;:^^end, " Chu odit veritatem, odit liiccm." 

As the sinnnier proceeded, Napoleon found that both 
Porto Ferrajo and San Martino became too hot, and lie 
turned his attention to the village of Marciana Alta, high 
above the sea. and to the rocks of Monte Giove, where 
stood the chapel and the hermit's cell of La Madonna. 
Madame Letizia took a house at Marciana Alta, while the 
Emperor occupied the hermit's cell. Seated on the highest 
crags of Elba he could gaze at the far-off Corsica, the 
beginning of his glory. At San Martino he waited 
in vain for the arrival of Marie Louise, and at the Mulini 
he heard of the death of Josephine, and bewailed her loss 
with many tears. It was at La Madonna that he received 
Madame Walewska and her son, accompanied by her sister 
and her brother. He also b^an to arrange a palace for 
Marie Louise at Porto Longone, situated at the other 
extremity of the island. 

When the weather became cooler, Napoleon came into 
the town, but he soon began to omstruct a Hfth palace at 
RiOb where the mines were situated The hotiae of M. Pons 
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de I'Hcrault was taken as the basis of this, much to the 
owner's discrust. as he has Cf^nfcssed to us in his memoirs. 
The Emj^ccor wa> however, unable to finish it from want 
of money. At the begmnini,^ o( November he was cheered 
by the return of liis sister Pauhne, full of grace and charm, 
a ray of s iashine wherever she. went. She was devoted to 
her brother, and did her best on this occasion to reconcile 
Napoleon and her mother to Queen Caroline of Naples 
and her weak-minded husband. She occupied the apart- 
ments in the Mulini destined for Marie Louise. The even- 
ings were spent in |)laying chess, cards, or dominoes./ 
Napoleon never Hked to lose, and would cheat rather than 
do so, which elicited a severe trouncing from his mother. 
At nine o'clock precisely the Emperor retired, strikincr 
upon the piano as a signal lor his departure, an octave of 
notes with a single finger. Sometimes he would entertain 
the company with a discourse on his past history, speak- 
ing with the greatest interest and vigour. He did not like 
to be contradicted, but forgave easily when offended. 
Pauline arranged some dances and theatricals for the 
am use: m en t of the party, and at Forto Ferrajo an old 
church uas converted into a theatre. The drop scene of 
this repiesented Apollo, with the features of Napoleon» 
fecdincr the flocks of Admetus. 

Napoleon was always expecting Marie Louise and hi . 
son, and we must now trace the sad story of their separa- 
tion. She left Rarnbouillet on March 30, 18 14, and arrived 
at Chartres in the afternoon, lodging; at the prefecture. 
She reached Blois on April 2, and began an active corre- 
spondence with the Emperor. The next morning she 
wrote a passionate letter to her father in favour of her 
husband and her son. On April 7 Colonel Galboii, 
broUL^ht her a letter from the Emperor at 1 ontaine- 
bleau. She retired to read it, and some hours later, 
when Galbois came to ask for instructions, she announced 
her intention ot joining the Emperor, saying, My duty is 
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to be at the side of the Emperor at a moment when he 
must be so unhappy. I wish to join him, and shall be 
happy anywhere, if only with him." When obstacles were 
suggested, this feeling passed away, and on the following 
day she wrote to her father asking for a quiet refuge for 
herself and her son in Austria. The letter ended by 
saying that she was leaving for Fontainebleau the next 
morning. This was prevented by the arrival of Shuvalov, 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor Alexander, who insisted on 
the Empress going to Orleans, where she arrived in the 
evening on April 9. Even here she formed a plan of join- 
ing the Emperor. 

In the meantime the doctor, Corvisart, had assured 
Napoleon that the only safety for Marie Louise would be 
to take the waters at Aix. He said, "Aix is salvation, 
Elba is death, both for the mother and the child.** It is 
not certain that Corvisart was as honest as Napoleon 
thought him; he was probably subject to Austrian in- 
fluence. On April 12 Bausset arrived at Orleans bringing 
with him two letters, one from Napoleon, asking that 
Marie Louise should join him at Briare, and then proceed 
by the Mont ( enis to Parma. She could rest there with 
her son until he had made preparations in Elba for her 
reception. The other letter was from Metternich, assuring 
her that she was confirmed in the possession of the duchies 
of Parma, Piaccnza, and Guastalla. Soon afterwards the 
Princes Paul Estcrhazy and Wenzel Lichtenstein arrived 
with the same intelligence, and an invitation to meet her 
father at RamboutUet She left for Rambouillet the same 
evening. She was informed that Napoleon was aware of 
this arrangement. He was aware, but he entirely dis- 
approved of it. He wished that his wife and child should 
travel quietly with him as tar as Parma, and should remain 
there until he could receive them in Elba. He even sent 
Cambronne with a detachment of the guard to protect the 
Empress at Orleans. But it was too late. When he 
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arrived the Empress had already started. This was the 
last blow. Napoleon with prophetic insight saw the 
miseries of the future, the dishonour of his wife, the slow 
agony of his son. In the middle of the night he seized the 
poison which since 1808 he had worn next his skin, the 
poison which Cabanb had given to Condoroet to save him 
from the guillotine^ and he tried to put an end to his life 
in which there was no longer an}rthing to live for. He 
drank the poison, but he still lived. Death was not to 
come to him in that fashion. 

Marie Louise arrived at Rambouillet at midday on 
April 13, but her father was not there; She wrote to him 
before she went to bed, saying it was only the desire of 
seeing him after so long a separation which had induced 
her to undertake this journey, and had prevented her from 
going to Fontaincbleau to find her husband. After three 
miserable days, the Emperor Francis arrived. He wrote a 
letter to Napoleon, saying that his daughter had so much 
need of rest that she must spend some months in the 
bosom of her family. When she was recovered, she could 
go to Parma, where she would be dose to Elba. On April 
19 she had to undeigo the torture of receiving the Emperor 
of Russia. She refused to see the King of Prussia. 
Napoleon wrote to her: **My good Louise. 1 have re- 
ceived your letter and see in it all the sorrow which 
increases my own. I see with pleasure that Corvisart 
encourages you. I am most grateful to him. Tell him 
from metiiat he justifies by his noble conduct eveiything 
that I expected from hhn. He must send mefieqoently 
a little account of your condition. Go at once to the 
waters at Aix, which I hear that Corvisart has advised for 
you. Take pains to be well. Keep your health for your 
husband and your son, who has need of all your care. I 
am just leaving for Elba, where I will write to you. I will 
do my best to receive you there. Good-bye, my good 
Louise Marie," From Fr^jus, on April 28^ he writes to 
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Corviaart, tliat he had seen with pteasnie his good ho* 
haviour, at a time when so many had behaved badly* 
This hasconfirmed htm in the ophiion which he had formed 
of his character. Accustomed to traitors though he was, 
he did not know with what a douUe^yed traitor lie had to 
deal. 

Before Napoleon left Fontainebleau, he sent Caulalncourt 
to Marie Louise^ bidding him not to press tiie Empress to 
join him. ** I Imow what women are^ and above all my 
own wife. To offer her a prison instead of a throne, 
is a great trial If she came to me with a sad 
countenance I should be miserable. I would rather be 
alone than see her miserable or melancholy. If her in* 
cHnation leads her to mc, I will receive her with open 
arms ; if not, let her remain at Parma or at Florence, where 
she will be sovereign. I will only ask of her my son. In 
reply the Empress begged Caulaincourt to assure her 
husband of her affection and constancy, and of her desire 
to join him as soon as pobsible, and to brirT:^ with her his 
son, of whom she promised to take the greatest care. On 
April 22 the Austrians, charged to escort the Empress to 
Viehna, arrived at Rambouillet, and she left for Vienna on 
the following day. During the journey she confessed to 
Meneval, with tears, that nothing ought to have prevented 
her from going to Fontamcbleau from Blois. During the 
six weeks she passed at Schonbrunn, Mane Louise received 
many letters from her husband, which she punctually 
ansvk'ered. In spite of remonstrances, she clunr;^ obstinately 
to the plan of visiting Aix, whence she could proceed to 
Parma, and afterwards to Elba in the month of August 
Her f^randmother, Maria Carolina of Naples, supported her 
in this resolution, telling lier that if any opposition were 
made to her departure, she should let herself down from 
the window by her bedclothes, for when once married it 
was for life ; and Maria Carolina was a bitter enemy of 
I^apoleoQ. 
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The Empress left Vienna on July 6, travelling under the 
name of the Duchess of Calomo^ her servants wearu^ the 
N^)oleon liveries. Count Neipperg, a bitter, ruthless, 
personal enemy of Napoleon, was ordered to join her at 
Alz. He was a man of forty-two j^ears of age, wearing a 
bandage over the eye which he had lost, repulsive in 
appearance and of infamous moral character but of 
courtly manners* He was wdl known to be irresistible 
with women, and he said to his mistress before he left 
Milan, * Before six months are over I shall be her 
lover, and soon after her husband.* On her way to 
Geneva she met various members of the Napoleon 
family, Eugene Beauhamals, Louis, Jerome and Joseph. 
She still cherished the idea of going to Parma and 
thence to Elba, but on August 1$ she received positive 
ordets to return to Vienna ; Neipperg was commissioned 
to conduct her, with orders to prevent her finom joining 
Napoleon, if necessary by foroe; He gradually obliterated 
the memory of the Emperor. The imperial arms on her 
carriage^ and the imperial liveries, wete given up one after 
another; her father ordered her to communicate to him any 
letter coming from Elba, and not to write to Napoleon 
without his leave She wrote to Napoleon on July 31; he 
received the letter on August 38. She wrote again on 
Angust 10^ saying that she was compelled by her &ther to 
return to Vienna; but she assures him of her affection and 
of her Intention to join him. She wrote to him no more; 
Worn out by this silence he wrote on October 10 a letter 
to his wifo^s unde^ the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in a tone 
of humility, asking if he could arrange for his communlcaU 
ing once a week with Marie Louise, and for receiving news 
of her and his son. The letter was sent to the Emperor 
Fruacis, opened 1^ him, kept four days and then given to 
Marie Louise^ who was forbidden to answer it 

Napoleon, in Elba, sufiered much from want of monqr. 
By the Treaty of Footainebkau he had been granted an 
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annual levemie of two tntlHons of franc8» chafgcd upon 
the public iunds. This engagement was not kept by the | 
Court of the Tuileries. In the month of February, the 
Emperor of Russia and Loid Castlereagh made serious 
representations on this subject to Tallesmuid at Vienna. 
Talleyrand excused himself, on the ground that he had i 
been absent from Paris for five months and did not know 
what had passed, that the money was not due till the end 
of the year, and that some deductions would have to be 
made. As the revenues of Elba were insufficient for his \ 
support, Napoleon could not dispense mfh this assistance, 
which had been secured 1^ treaty. Napoleon was, as we 
have said, one of the greatest of financiers. He had saved 
a large sum when Emperor by economies on the dvil list 
Four-fifths of tills he had spent upon the war, and he had 
been able to rescue only 3,800,000 francs firom the dutches | 
of the provisional government, and these he brought with 
him to Elba. Half of this sum had been spent iriien he left 
Elba for France, and even bei<»e February he knew that 
In a given time he most be bankrupt Reports sent from 
Elba to Paris and Vienna stated hi an unequivocal manner 
that Napoleon would stay in his island so long as he had 
money to live there, so that the violation of the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau was not only a crime but a blunder. 

In the additkmal vohimes of tiie Wellhigton corres- 
pondence there is an interesting paper, written by Lord | 
Liverpool, giving an account of a oonvemftm hdd by an 
Englishman with Napoleon at Elba. The writer says : 
f " Bonaparte Is reduced to his last shilling ; hehasspenttfae 
little money he brought with him, and hb pension has not 1 
been paid, although the tax months have long since ex- 
pired. This Is abominable. He had not a sou in the 
English or any other Iunds, and on leavhig France he did 
not take any of his private treasure, plate, or jewels with 
him. They say that the Empress is much attached to 
Bonaparte, and wishes to join him ; but that her lather 
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will nol hear of it, or even allow her Lo write. Respecting 
the rumour that Bonaparte was to be removed frum Elba 
to St, Helena, it is said that the Emperur declares he will 
only be removed by force." / This shows that the idea of 
deporting Napoleon, favoured by Castlereagh and Talley- 
rand at Vienna, was no secret. Letters from England, 
opened by the black cabinet of Louis XVHI, said : "The 
fate of Bonaparte is decided. He will be sent to Santa 
Lucia. It is a pity they do not send him to Botany Bay." 
"The Corsican Ogre will not be sent to Trinidad, as the 
papers say, because the island is healthy and rather 
pretty, while the island of Santa Lucia will soon purge the 
world of our friend Bonaparte." The Tsar had not as yet 
given his consent to this crime, but there were other ways 
of putting it into execution. Spain declared that she had 
not yet given her signature to the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau. Her ships might carry him off, or those of the 
Algerian corsairs ; indeed, the Dey bad already offered his 
services. A man named Mariotti had been nominated by 
Talleyrand consul at Leghorn, and wrote frequently to his 
patron about plans of deportation. One scheme was to 
bribe Taillade, who was to convey the victim to the Isle 
St Marguerite, where he was to be imprisoned. There 
were also plans of assassination. It is possible that in any 
case Napoleon would not have remained at Elba, but his 
enemies did their best to drive him from it. The King of 
France left him without money, the Emperor of Austria 
robbed him of his child, Mettemich employed a ruffian to 
debauch his wife, Castlereagh wished to transport him, 
Talleyrand to throw him into prison, and perhaps to assas« 
sinate him. 

/The want of money, the disorganization of the army, 
the perpetual fear of kidnapping or assassination, made the 
situation intolerable. No one knew what would happen, 
but every one was convinced that the state of things could 
not continue. The gossips in the cafes talked of the arrival 
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of Murat, the departure of the Emperor, the rising of 
Italy like one man at his approach. Others thought that 
Massena would carry him triumphantly to France, or that 
Marie Louise would e fleet his escape, or perhaps that the 
Grand Turk would enrol him as general for the destruction 
of Russia, while the Jews would find the necessar>' funds, 
to be paid after the restoration of the Empire. Other 
schemes were propounded and discussed, too extravagant 
to mention. The Emperor alone remained calm. lie said, 
** The Emperor is dead. I am a dead man. I am no lon^r 
anything," When the spring came he ordered the work of 
road-making to be resumed. /'He planted six hundred 
mulberry trees for tile cultivation of silkworms. He 
studied botany and agriculture. He even attempted to 
drive the i^lough, but the oxen refused to obey his guidance. 
He devoted himself to shooting rabbits from a portable 
hut /Bertrand said that departure was impossible, and 
Drouot engaged himself to be married. The vigilance of 
Campbell was completely sent to sleep. 

The carnival was opened by a theatrical representation, 
followed by a bail which lasted till seven o'clock in the 
morning. At the close of the carnival a motley procession 
paraded the streets of Porto Ferrajo, led by Mallet, the 
Commandant, who wore, as Sultan, the flowing robes of 
Pauline, and rode on Napoleon's white horse. But all this 
was soon to change. On February 12 or 15 a Frenchman, 
named Fleury de Chaboulon, landed at Elba from a felucca 
which had sailed from Lerici. He had interviews with 
Napoleon during the two days of his stay, and immediately 
after his departure Napoleon gave orders to prepare for 
his flight Fleury de Chabouion had been a government 
official, and was a devoted adherent of Napoleon. He 
determined to visit Elba to pay his respects to his former 
master, but in order that he might be well received he asked 
for an introduction from Maret, Duke of Bassano. They 
had a long coaversation, which Fleury was authorized to 
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repeat to Napoleon. Finally Fleury asked : "If the 
Emperor demands of me whether this is the proper mo- 
ment for him to return to France, what am I to say?" 
Maret rcpHcd : " I cannot take upon myself to give advice 
on so important a matter. Explain the state of affairs to 
the h,mperQr; he will decide in his wibdom wiiat he had 
best do." 

There can be little doubt that Napoleon had already 
made up his mind to leave Elba, but that the interview 
with h'leury hastened his resoUjtion. He took pains to 
conceal his determination, settling the sum to be spent on 
road-makine^ up to July, preparing to visit Marciana in 
June, and spendin;T some time at La Madonna with a 
ij^uard of men, Hut he made secret preparations; he 
ordered two carriages to be taken to pieces, that they might 
I be easily packed on board ship. Tons was directed to bring 

round two large vessels from Rio laden with lumber. The 
horses of the Toiish cavalry were recalled from Pianosa. 
Munitions of war were sent on board the Inconstant On 
February 22, the Emperor had a conversation with Pey- 
russe. "What are they saying about me, Peyrusse?" 
** Your Majesty, the intendant and myself were discussing 
the possibility of your joining the King of Naples." " You 
are a couple of fools." Then stroking his cheek, " Have 
you got much money, Peyrusse ? How much does a million 
of gold weigh? How much IOO,000 francs? How much 
a trunk full of books ? Take your trunks, put gold into 
them, and the books of my library at the top. Pack up 
yourself, without assistance. Pay everything in silver, 
say nothing about it" Peyrusse packed his money, 
amounting to nearly twenty million francs. The next day 
a quantity of provisions was placed on board the ships. 
Campbell had left the island on February 16, intending to 
be absent ten or twelve days. On February 24, the Part- 
ridge, Captain Adye, which had conveyed Campbell to 
L^bom a week before, appeared on the horizon, and 
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caused great alarm. But it only brought six English 
tourists, whom Captain Adye introduced to the Emperor. 
After an hour^s co nv ew a tion willi Napoleon, and some 
talk with Bertrand, who inquired on what exact date 
Campbell might be expected, Adjre returned to the har- 
bour, and watdied tihe soldiers of the guard planting ihdr 
trees and viqietables, A soon as his ship was out of sight 
the embarkatiott of the arms hcBBn again. 

On February 2$ the arrangements were comfdete, but 
the Emperor remained In retirement* Mother, ^ster, and 
son dined together at the Mulini* and played cards to- 
gether after dinner. Suddenly Napoleon left the room and 
went into the garden, whither hb mother followed him. 
He stopped in his hasty walk and said, " I am leaving 
Elba to-night for Paris. What do you think of it"? He 
kissed her brow ; she replied, " If you must die, my son. 
Heaven, which has not allowed you to perish in a repose 
unworthy of you, will not, I hope^ permit you to die by 
poison, but by the sword." The foitowing day, Sunday, at 
his accustomed Iev6e^ he announced his attention of de- 
parture. At nine was held the usual mass. The garden- 
ing guards were ordered to oontinue their labour, so as not 
to excite suspicion. For some days previous^ a strict 
embaigo had been laid upon the island. None of 
Napoleon's suites excepting, perhaps, Drouot, knew where 
they were going. He asked Cambronne,** Where are we 
goii^ to, Cambronne?" and received as answer, " I have 
never attempted to penetrate the secrets of my sovere^." 
Madame M^ showed great courage ; but Pauline^ pale 
and almost livid, wiped her eyes with her lace podcet- 
handkerchief, and besought the fiuthful guards to protect > 
the precious life entrusted to them. The embarkation was 
nearly completed by eight o'ckxk. Napoleon drove down 
from the Mulini to the port in Pauline's pony-carriage^ 
accompanied by Bertrand, and followed by a large number 
of people on foot As he entered his boat the MarKlUalse 
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was chanted by the soldien on board, and repeated from 
the sbofc. A cannon-shot announced his airivaL The 
moon was shining, the sky was dear, the air warm with 
the breath of sprii^, and loented by the odour of its 
flowers. There was not a waft of wind The Utde flotilla, 
consisting of the Inconstant, the Caroline^ the Saint Esprit, 
the little ketdi called I'fitdle^ the Saint Joseph, and two 
large feluccas, remained motionless in the haiixnir. Who 
docs not remember those brilliant Meditenranean nights, 
wbten everything is as dear as the dayP From Porto 
Ferrajo his friends gssed with anxiety at the motionless 
vessel which contained their master and tfadr hopes. 
Campbdl might return and discover everything. But at 
midnight a bieese sprang up and the semaj^ore announced 
a strong south wind at sea. A sooth wind would bear 
Napoleon to France, and detain Campbell at Leghorn. 
The ships were rowed out of the harbour, the sails were 
spread and filled, and the fateful convoy left for the open 
sea. fin the morning some Eng^idi tourists visited the 
Mulinl The palace was empty; Pauline had gone to her 
mother; tiie bath used by the Emperor before his departure 
was still full By the skle of his bed lay the book he was 
last reading, a history of Charles V. Fragments of torn 
paper strewed the room, and on the table lay a map of 
France;, on which a route was marked out with pins. / 

Auihoritin.-^^Thit icceDl wotk Paul Gruyet, on NapoleoQ wx 

K!ba, has been of <jreat service in writing this rhnpter, also the 
memoirs of Fleury de Cbaboulon, and of Pons de VHdraiUt. 



CHAPTER XIH 



THE MARCH TO PARIS 

THE passage between Elba and Corsica was 
guaided by duee French fr^tes and a brig 
of war, H.11S. Partridge and a frigate wefe 
in the roads of Leghorn ; other Ei^^lidi vessels, 
stationed at Genoa, nufjbt be cruisittg in these waters. In 
Older to escape these dangers, Napoleon gave orders to the 
captain of each ship to steer separately for Golfe Juan. 
As momhig broke on February 27, the brig I'lnconstant, 
which was separated firom the others, was on a level with 
Capraja in the centre of the passage, and the wind was 
falling. The Partridge was sighted coming from Leghorn, 
and the* Floor de Lys was on the watch bet w een Capraja 
and Cape Corsa TaHlade^ who had commanded the hdg, 
had beoi placed in charge of the seamen of the guard, and 
Chambord, who had taken his place, advised an immediate 
return to Porto Ferraja But Napoleon refused to accede. 
All sails were set and a boat was sunk. Thus listened, 
the vessel doubled Cape Corso, when the watch suddenly 
announced the appearance of a ship of war coming straight 
to them with the wind behind her. The Emperor called 
his men to arms. *Let her approach," he said. " If she 
attacks us we will board her.* The ports were opened 
and the guns loaded, but no other preparations were made; 
Very soon Taillade recognised the brig le Zephyr, which 
bad often met I'lnconstant in this part of the Mediter- 
ranean. It was commanded by Captain Andrieux, an old 
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comrade. The Krnpcror, who was not desirous of an 
engagement, ordered the grenadiers to take off their bear- 
skins, and to lie down on the deck. The two ships passed 
side by side. Andneux, accustomed to the sight of the 
Elban flag, showed no disposition to attack. Taillade 
hailed his friend through the speaking-trumpet and said, 
"Where are you going?" "To Leghorn," was the answer; 
*and you?" *' To Genoa. Have )-ou any commissions?" 
"No. And how is the great man?" " VVonderfuliy well," 
was the reply, and the two ships passed. 

The following morniiig at daybreak, a vessel of seventy- 
four guns was sighted sailing towards Sardinia, but it soon 
disappeared, hull down. Napoleon was delighted at his 
good fortune, and said, "It is an AusterHtz day.'' lie no 
longer concealed the object of his expedition. When 
Peyrussc was seasick he chaffed him, and said. "Ah! 
Mr. Treasurer, a little Seine water will soon cure you. 
We shall be at Paris for the fete-day of the King of 
Rome." Speaking of his enterprise, which he avowed to 
be rash, he said: "No example iri history would induce 
me to undertake it. /But I have reckoned upon the 
astonishment of the population, the condition of public 
feeling, resentment against the allied Powers, the lo\e of 
my soldiers, and the Xapuleonic elements which are still 
springing up in France. I count on tlie stupor and the 
bewilderment which will be the natural result of an enter- 
prise so audacious and unexpected. Men will form a 
thousand projects, but not come to any decision. I sliall 
reach my goal bciore any plan has been organized against 
me." f Pointing to Drouot, he remarked: "I know well 
that if 1 had followed Le Sage I should never have started ; 
but there are greater dan^^'ers in remaining at Porto Ferrajo.** 
He then concluded; "A revolution lias broken out at 
Paris : a provisional government is established. I can count 
on the whole army. I have received addresses from several 
regiments." All this was certainly false. But he ended by 
M 
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the true remark, I shalt arrive in Paxis without firing a 
shot" 

A little after midday he left Us cabin and cameon deck, 
holding in his hand the manuscripts of his two proclama- 
tions to the French people and tiie army, and the pio- 
damation of the soklim of the Guard to their comrades. 
The qoartermasler assembled all the grenadkfs who could 
writa* and dictated these manifestoes to them. When 
the copies were completed, some twenty officets and non- 
commissioned officers were summoned to the Emperoi's 
caUn to sign the prodamatkm to the army. This is not 
inconsistent with the fact that Napoleon had taken the 
precautkm to have these documents printed at Porto 
Ferraja Indeed, the* text of the printed proclamation and 
that which was signed on board differed in terms. 

The wind firediened : the ship moved swiftly. The snow 
of the Alps appeared on the horison. The Emperor 
deconted Chambofd and Taillade with the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. He said abo that he would decorate 
all the officers and soldiers who had followed him to 
Elba, and who had served four years in the Guaid. A red 
signal flag was cut up into pieces for this purpose. At 
about 9 p.m, some ship lights were observed belonging to 
the fiotilla. When he had assured himself on this point» 
Napoleon went into his cabin to finish a game of chess 
widi Bertrand, v^ch Napoleon won. 

At daybreak on BCarch i, the flotilla was off the Cap 
d'Antibes. The Emperor appeared on deck with the tri- 
colour cockade in his hat, which the soldiers alao adopted. 
The French tricolour replaced the Elban flag in all the 
vessels^ and was loudly cheered. At i p.m. the ships 
anchored in Golie Juan. Early In the morning the 
Emperor had sent Captain Lamouret, with twenty grena- 
diers and chasseurs, a lieutenant, and a drummer, in a boat 
to take possession of the Gabelle battery, which was found 
unarmed* The grenadiers landed without opposition, and 
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marched along the road from Cannes to Antibes, a forti- 
fied town situated on a peninsula. A certain Captain 
Bertrand approached the fortress of Antibes in civil 
costume, carrying the proclamation, having been sent by 
Drouot in the hope of gaining the fortress, Bertrand 
was stopped in the town by a non-commissioned officer, 
whom he endeavoured to corrupt, and taken to the major 
of the 87th. The colonel, Cuneo d'Ornano, informed of 
what had happened, arrested Rertrand. At this moment 
Lamouret with his twenty soldiers arrived at the royal 
gate of the fortress, and demanded entrance to the citadel. 
Cuneo d'Ornano was in a difFiculty, for his soldiers were 
exercising with their muskets stopped up, and the soldiers 
of the guard had no ammunition. He therefore had 
resource to stratagem. He kept Lamouret for a short 
time in conversation, and then allowed him and his men 
to enter. The moment they had done so the (hawbridge 
was raised. The grenadiers could not resist superior force. 
They were carried to the curtain, where they were dis- 
armed. 

In the meantime the 1 100 men which formed the 
Imperial army had disembarked. The army of Elba con- 
sisted «)t 607 [grenadiers and chasseurs of the Old Guard, 
1 18 light Polish cavalry. 21 sailors of the guard, 43 
gunners, 400 Corsican chasseurs, and about 30 officers 
unattached, making a total of 12 19 men ; but from this 
about a hundred had to be deducted. They landed mostly 
in boats, but some in their impatience phmn^ed into the 
sea. They reached land close to the tower of the Ga belle. 
By 4 p.m. they were all bivouacking in a grove of olives, 
which still exists, between the high road and the sea. The 
treasure, the baggage, the guns, and the horses had still to 
be landed. Napoleon, who was one of the last to leave 
the ship, sat on a camp arm-chair, close to the fire which 
his soldiers had lighted. The moment he landed he sent 
Cambronne to Cannes with forty men to stop all corn- 
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muntcation, and to purchase all the horses and mules he 
oould find. He said : "Cambronne, I entrust to you the 
advanced guard of my most illustrious campaign. Do not 
fire a single shot Remember that I wish to regain my 
crown without shedding a drop of blood." 

Napoleon had already formed his plan of mafch« and 
on Februaiy 28 had announced on board I'lnoonstant that 
his first objective would be Grenoble, a district which he 
had resLSon to believe would be favourable to him. After 
sitting for some time by the fire, he went to the high road, 
where he c onv ersed with the w a goners and the peasants,, 
and with two men of the 87th, who had deserted to join 
him. He heard that Lamouret and his soldiers bad been 
captured. He sent two other officers to demand their 
release, but they were also made prisoners. Urged to 
capture Antibes^ he replied : " The time is too precious^ 
we must hasten on. The best means of remedying the 
bad impression of Antibes is to march quicker than the 
news. You form a wrong judgment on the nature of my 
enteroriae. If half my soldiers were made prisoners at 
Antibes, t would leave them all the same. If all were, I 
would march by mysdf." 

About midnight the men had cleaned their arms, eaten 
their soup, and received a fortnightfs pay. A column was 
formed, and reached Cannes by a magnificent moonlight 
night At Cannes it was at first bdieved that a number 
of Algerian pirates had landed, and tiie inhabitants barri* 
caded tiieir houses. Cambronne's arrival dissipated their 
fears, but aroused new tenors. The crowd prosed round 
his grenadiers and questioned them with more anxiety 
than sympathy. Only the schoolboys were enthusiastic 
As Cambffonne was conversing with the postmaster and ' 
the mayor, a berline arrived from Aix. It contained the 
Duke of Valentinois, returning to his principality of 
Monaoa Cambronne made him get out, and imprisoned 
him in the H6tel de la Poete. The troops, arriving at 
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I ajn., baited before reaching the first houses at the place 
wfaefe tbe road to Grasse branches off. The night was 
very cold. Napoleon ordered fires to be lighted. The ' 
whole population came out to see him, and pressed closely 
found him, too dosdy indeed. He ordered his grenadiers 
gently to remove the crowd, and stood by the fire, kicking 
it w^ his boots. The Prince of Monaco was brought to 
him. "Come with us, Monaco," Napoleon called, laugh- 
ing. "But, dm, I am going home." ''So am I," said 
Napoleon. After a halt of about two hours, the column 
ccmtiniied its nuurdi to Grasse, without entering Cannes. 

Grasse was ill-prepared for resistance. On inquiring, it 
was found that the town had only thirty muskets, of whidi 
only five would go off, and not a single cartridge. Cam- 
broirae arrived with the advanced guard Fifteen hundred 
people assembled in the streets, "many old heads and 
white ribbons.** The mayor aslud him in the name of 
what sovereign he made his requisition. Cambronne 
having answered ''Napoleon," the mayor replied, "We 
have our sovereign, and we love him." Cambronne then 
said, " Monsieur le Maire, I am not come to talk politics 
with you, but to ask for rations, because my column will 
be here immediately." Tbe mayor was not in a posltton 
to refuse. 

Napoleon advanced very slowly, being doubtful of his 
reception in a town of 12^00 iiUiabitants. •Arriving at 
Mouans, a village half-way between Cannes and Grasse, he 
stopped, hearing the bell ring, and did not proceed till he 
had been assured by a wagoner that it was for a funeral. 
When he sighted Grasse, he marched round the town and 
halted a mOe off, on the plateau of Roocavignon, now well 

known to tourists under the name of the Plateau de 

* 

Napoleon. The population brought wine for the soldiers, 
and flowers, especially violets, which were just in bloom, 
the Emperor's favourite flower. A t^nd M oflScer was led 
by his wife and asked permission to kiss the Emperot^s 
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hand. Napoleon embraced him. At the bivouac of Grasse 
he heard for the first time the cry of "Vive I'Empereur!** 
from French throats. 

From Grasse to Digne, about 40 miles distant, there was 
only a mountain track, a carriageable road which Napoleon 
had projected as Emperor not having been made. There- 
fore Napoleon abandoned his four gun:^, which were sent to 
Antibes as a trophy, together with the bt rline which had 
brought the treasure from Golfe Juan. PcyrLissc attached 
his sacks of gold and his papers to mules. The niarch 
was difficult, as the mountains were covered with snow. 
The lancers advanced with great labour, bein^; embarras-cd 
by their spurs, their sabres, and their laiiccs, carryiriL; their 
saddles as bundles on their shoulders. They were also 
obliged to lead their horses. Napoleon walked with a staff 
in lus liand and shpped several times. A grenadier said, 
* It will not do for Jean rEp<ie (a nickname) to sprain his 
ankle ; he must first become again Jean de Paris." After a 
halt at Saint V'ahier, they reached Sernon, about 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at 8 p.m., having marched 
30 miles in 20 hours. The Emperor arrived at Castellane, 
a more important place, on March 3, about ir a.m. Cam- 
bronne had previously written : "Monsieur, I beg you to 
give orders to furnish immediately 5000 rations of bread, 
5000 of meat, 5000 of wine, 40 four-horse carts, or 200 
baggage mules. His Majesty will be at Castellane at 
10 a.m. Signed, Baron de Cambronne, General of Brigade, 
Major of the Imperial Guard." The sous-prefet and the 
mayor did their best Emery the doctor was now scut on 
to Grenoble, and Pons de I'irlerault to Marseilles. Late at 
night they iialted at Barreme, a distance of another 30 miles. 
The snow fell heavily. One of Peyrusse's mules fell, and 
was killed, with his burden of 300,000 francs, of wliich oiily 
263,cx)0 were recovered. Leaving I^arr^me amongst the 
cheers of the crowd, Napoleoii arri\ed at Digne in the 
atternoon and stopped some hours at the inn of Petit Paris. 
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He was received at first very coldly, but excited the in- 
habitants by a speech. A new supply of the proclamation 
was printed, and Bertrand wrote to the coiiimander of the 
87th, to urge him to join the Emperor; but between Golfe 
Juan and the Durance Napoleon only gained four recruits, 
the two soldiers of Antibes, a tanner from Grasse, and a 
gendarme. 

At Digne they regained the high road which led to Gap 
and Grenoble, and the Emperor divided his small force into 
three divisions. At the head marched Colonel Mallet, with 
three companies of the chasseurs .i-pied of the Old Guard, 
the sailors and the Polish lancers, mounted and unmounted, 
for most of them only acquired horses between Digne and 
If ture. Next came tlie three companies of gr«iadiers» 
under Captain Loubers, the gunners, and the 30 officers 
unattached. With this body were the Emperor, the staff, 
and the military chest The rear-guard under Guasco was 
composed of the 300 fusiliers of the Corsican battalion. 
Cambronne as before marched in front of the little army 
to procure lodgings and food. On the evfening of March 4 
the column bivouacked at Malijal, 12 miles from Digne^ 
close to the Durance, Cambronne having advanced as &r as 
Sisteron, on the same river, which had been left unguarded 
This town he entered at I a.aL on March 5, with his forty 
grogmrds. The mayor refused any pa}rment for the 
rations, and with the sous-pr^fet went to meet Napoleon, 
who reached the town before midday. Seeing the cross of 
the Order of the Lily on the mayor's coat, he said, " Do 
not wear that decoration whilst 1 am here, as my soldiers 
might insult you." He also said, when the sous-pr6fet 
complained of the conscription, *' I know that I have com- 
mitted many U llie^, but I come to repair them all. My 
people shall be happy." He left Sisteron amid cries of 
"Vivo riuiipereur!" and several officers joined his column. 
That evening he slept at Gap, and on the following day, 
March 6, found himself at Corps on tlie Drac, only a lung 
march distant from Grenoble. 
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The news of Napoleon's landing reached Paris at 
midday on March 5. Vitrolles gave the despatch, sealed, 
to Louis XVIII, who, after having read it, threw it on the 
tabic, saying without emotion, "It is Bonaparte, who has 
landed on the coast of Provence. Take this letter to the 
Minister of War; he will see what has to be done." Soult 
would not believe the news, and the Comte ci'Artois went 
quietly to church to hear vespers. The Council, however, 
met in the evening and detcrn^iined that Monsieur should 
^o to Lyons to take command of the troops, that his sons, 
the Dukes of Berry and Angouleme, should command the 
left and the right wings, Gouvion Saint C)'r, Macdonald, and 
Ney being sent to assist them. D'Artois left at midnight; 
and the Due d'Gi leans was despatched after him to get him 
away from Paris. The next day the King summoned the 
Chambers and declared Napoleon an outlaw. On March 7 
he told the foreign ministers to announce to their Courts 
that there was no danger. The royalists thought that 
everything would be over in a week. General Miollis 
reached Sisteron forty hours after Napoleon had passed, 
but he thought it possible that he would be stopped by the 
garrison at Grenoble, and that he would be able to cut off 
his retreat. He sent some soldiers to Gap. Loverdo held 
the line of the Durance. Mass^na said, " Bonaparte is in 
a trap. This will be the end of his mad exploit** A captain 
of the 83 rd wrote to a friend : " We failed to catch the 
monster at Sisteron ; the Colonel had promised 50 louis 
to the soldier who should kill him." 

Opinion in Dauphin^ was strongly in favour of the 
Emperor. At Sisteron the crowd cried *' Vive I'Empereur !" 
At Gap the garrison had to be withdrawn to Embrun. At 
Saint Bonnet the inhabitants wished to sound the tocsin, 
but Napoleon said, " No ! your sentiments arc for me 
a sure guarantee of the sentiments uf niy soldiers. Tho:?e 
whom I meet wiii join me. The hirgcr my number, 
the more my success will be secured. Kemain quietly in 
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your homes." Whilst Napoleon slept peacefully at Corps 
on March 6, a village only six miles from the pil^^rimage 
church of La Salette, Cambronne advanced sixteen miles 
to the little town of La Mure, wlicre he arrived at midnight. 
Here he found prejjarations fur resistance. Grenoble was 
arming for defence under the leadership of General Mar- 
chand and the prefet who was the celebrated mathematician 
Fourier. They had both been devoted servants of 
Napoleon, but had now transferred their allegiance to the 
Bourbons, but their soldiers ga\'e signs of mutiny. The 
4th regiment of artillery, in which Napoleon had served 
as lieutenant, hesitated to defend the monarchy. Marchand 
therefore kept his troops at Grenoble, and only despatched 
a small detachment to La Muie, where Napoleon arrived 
on the morning of TV Larch 7, escorted by his Polish lancers. 
Here Napoleon talked with the ma\ or, fraternized with the 
soldiers and drank with them. He was a thorough soldier 
himself, and knew how to touch the soldier's heart. 
(In a defile at Laffray, about five miles from La Mure, 
where there is a narrow lo^id between lake and hills, his 
troops found a battalion of infantry drawn up in order of 
battle, commanded by Delessart, who was Marchand's 
nephew, a youth of nineteen years of age. Here a scene 
scarcely paralleled in the annals of the world occurred. 
Napoleon, who had ridden up with his lancers, got off his 
horse and walked up and down the road surveying the 
soldiers with his glass. An officer of Napoleon's guzrd 
approached and began to parley. Delessart said to him, 
" 1 am determined to do my duty, and if you do not 
immediately withdraw I will have you arrested." "But 
will you 6re?" said the officer. "I will do my duty* 
replied Delessart The Emperor's aide-de-camp Raoiil 
approached and said to the battalion, "The Emperor is 
marching upon you. If you fire, the first shot will be for 
him. You will answer for it before France." The soldfers 
stood dumb and motionless, like a row of statues* The 
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Polish lancers advanced to surround the battalion, and the 
bearskins of the Old Guard were seen. Napoleon ord^.ed 
his soldiers to carry their muskets under their left arm, and 
then alone at the head of his veterans he advanced towards 
the battalion. Cn|)taiii Ranr!on cried.*' There he ! Fire ! " 
The soldiers were livid, their limbs shook and their hands 
trembled. When he was within pistol-shot Napoleon said, 
"Soldiers of the fifth regiment, recognize mc." Then ad- 
vancing a few steps he opened his overcoat and continued, 
" It there is amongst you a soldier who wishes to kill his 
Emperor, he can do it — here 1 am." A great shout arose 
of "Vive i'Empereur!" The ranks were broken, white 
cockades strev/ed the ground, shakos were elevated at the 
point of the ha)'onet, the soldiers rushed to their Emperor, 
surrounded him, cheered him, knelt down before him, 
stroked his bouts, his sword and the hem of his garments/ 
Randon set spurs to his horse and rode away, Delessart 
broke into tears and surrendered his sword to the Emperor, 
who embraced and comforted him. Napoleon then 
addressed the battalion. "Soldiers, I am comin<x amonfjfst 
you with R handful of brave men. because I count on the 
. people nncl on you. The throne of the Bourbons is 
illegitimate, because it has not been raised by the nation. 
Your fathers are threatened with the return of tithes, 
privileges and feudal rights. Is it not true, citizens?" 
" Yes ! yes ! " cried the peasants and the troops. At this 
moment a captain of the National Guard, decorated with an 
enormous tricolour, galloped up, and, dismounting, said to 
the Emperor, "Sire, 1 am Jean Dumonltn, a glover : I bring 
to your Majesty a hundred thousand Irancs in my arms.'* 
" Remount your horse," replied Napoleon. " I accept your 
services." * The whole body of troo{)s then advanced 
to;:^cther towards Grenoble, Napoleon's arrn\- and those 
wlio were sent to oppose him, the peasants welcoming them 
with shouts of "Vive i'Empereur l" Surely this is one of 
tiie great scenes of history i ) 
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At Grenoble La B^oyto became the herd of the situa* 
tion. He was a distinguished officer under thirty years of 
age. He was in command of the 7tfa regiment, bat his 
allegiance to the King was deeply shaken. Suddenly 
drawing his sword he cried» " To me t soldiers of the 7^ 
r^ment — I will show you the way. Forwards 1 Let him 
who loves me follow me." The soldiers cried» "Vive 
l*£mpereur " and marched out of the Roman gate like a 
torrent Once out of the town, he halted his soldiers^ 
made them form a square and present arms. Then he 
drew from his pocket the eagle of the regiment, which had 
been preserv ed as a relic, and showed it to the troops. 
The soldiers cheered the eagle^ the colonel, and die 
Emperor, and continued their march, the eagle shining 
brUliantly before them at the end of a willow branch. 
Napoleon himself arrived at 7 p.m., accompanied by aoo 
peasants as well as the troops. Marchand did his best 
to defend the town, but was met with cries of **Vtve 
TEmpeieur t " The gates were dosed. Napoleon rode up 
with La BMoyte and said, "I order you to open." 
Rousille, who was in command, replied, **! receive no 
orders except from the General" Napoleon said, "I 
cashier you." Rousille answered, know my duty. 
I will only obey my General" The gate could not be 
opened, as Marchand held the keys, so it was forced 
by a battering-ram. The lesistanoe lasted two hours. 
Napoleon entned the town, and refusing to lodge at the 
Prefecture, alighted at the hotel of Les Trois Dauphins, 
kept by an old soldier of his. They brought him the frag- 
ments of the Porte de Bonne, and said, "As we cannot 
bring you the k^s of 3rour good town of Grenoble, we 
brii^ you the gate itseUl" Napoleon remained at Grenoble 
thirty-six hours. His position was now assured. He had 
possession of an important city and five regiments. He 
said at St Helena, '* Up to Grenoble I was an adventurer, 
at Grenoble I was a prince." 
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The foUowing day Napoleon received the mttnidpal 
coundJ, the judges, the clergy, and the academy. He 
held long d^ussions with the professors of law. His 
language was, "My rights are only those of the people. 
We must forget that we have been masteis of Europe. 
I shall always foi^et everything that individuals have 
done^ said or written since the taking of Paris." He then 
held a review. The troops cried» " Vive TEmpereur I " A 
basks Bourbons I" Vive la liberty I " They all wore tri- 
colour cockades, old and faded, which they had kept as a 
sacred deposit in their knapsacks. As they passed before 
the Emperor, they cried, pointing to the emblem of glory, 
"It is the cockade of Austerlitz ; it is the cockade of 
Friedland ; I wore it at Maienga" 

Napoleon entered hyoas on March lo^ the Comte 
d'Artois, the Duke of Orleans, and Marshal Macdonald 
having been obl^^ to make their escape. Arriving at 
9 p^m. he occupted the apartments in the Archbishop's 
palaoei which the King's brother had left that morning. 
To reach it, an eye-witness tells us, he had to pass over 
the heads of the crowd 

On March is Soult resigned his post as Minister of 
War, the King assuring him that he did not doubt of his 
fidelity. As he stood on the landing of the great stair- 
case, surrounded by courtiers, he cried three times, raising 
his cap, Vive le Roil ViveleRoil ViveleRoil" He 
was succeeded by Qarke^ Duke of Feltre, who had been 
Minister of War under Napoleon, but was now a fanatical 
royalist At Vienna the first news of Napoleon's escape 
had arrived on the night of March 6-7. The next day the 
sovereigns were agreed upon their action. On March 9 it 
was learnt that he had landed at Golfe Juan. Talleyrand 
drew up a declaration, which on March 13 was signed by 
the plenipotentiaries of the eight Powers. It ran thus : 
** The sovereigns of Europe^ although intimately persuaded 
that the whole of France rallying round its legitimate 
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sovereign will reduce to nothingness this last attempt of 
a criminal and impotent delirium, declare that if, contrary 
to all calculation, any dans^er may result from this event, 
they will be ready to give to the King of France and to 
the French nation the assistance necessary for restoring 
tranquillity. The Powers declare that in breaking the 
convention which had established him in the island of 
Elba, Napoleon Bonaparte has destroyed the only le^^al 
title to which his existence was attached, and that in 
reappearing in France he has placed himself outside the 
pale of civil and social relations, and that he is delivered 
to public vengeance as the enemy and disturber of the 
world's repose/' It is painful to think that Wellington 
should have brought himself to sign this inhuman docu- 
ment, which was strongly condemned in the English 
Parliament. 

At Lyons Napoleon behaved as if he were already on 
the throne. He harangued the people, reviewed the troops, 
received the municipal council, the judges, the clergy, the 
faculties. He appointed and dismissed functionaries, he 
issued decrees proscribing the royal flag and the white 
cockade, abolished nobility and feudal titles, suppressed 
the orders of Saint Louis and Saint Esprit, dissolved the 
Swiss regiments and the Royal Household, and brought 
back the triccjlour flag; sequestered the public property of 
the Bourbon Princes, and banished from l'>ench territory 
all emic^res who had returned since the invasion. He also 
abolislied the House of Peers and dissoh'ed the Chamber 
of Deputies. When he left the city on March 13 he was 
accompanied by a surging crowd. At Villcfranche, which 
had then only 30CX) inhabitants, he was met by 6o,000 
Frenchmen who had flocked to see him. Two peasants 
preserved the bones of the chicken which Napoleon had 
eaten for lunch. From Villefranche Napoleon went to 
sleep at Mficon. He reminded the citizens that they had 
surrendered their town to a small body of Austrisuis. 
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**You did not sustain the honour of Burgundians." "Sire," 
was the reply, " we were feebly directed : you gave us a bad 
mayor." "It is possible," said the Emperor. " We have 
all committed follies. We must forget them, and only 
occupy ourselves with the welfare and happiness of 
France," Similar triumphs awaited him at Tournus and 
Ch&lons. 

Ney had arrived at Besancon on March lO, having 
promised the King that he would bring Bonaparte back in 
an iron cage. He repeated this to a sous-pr^fet, who 
remarked that it would be better to bring him back dead. 
" No," he replied. " You do not know the I'arisians : they 
must see him." ** Indeed," lie adcied, "it is very fortunate 
that the man of Elba has attempted his mad enterprise, 
for it will be the last act of his tragedy — the denouement 
of the Napoleonade." But he had few soldiers and no 
instructions. The Due de i^erri was to have taken the . 
command at licsanqon, but had not left Paris. In the 
night of March 11-12 Xcy left for Lons-Ie Saulnier. Here 
he appears to have been deeply affected by reading 
Napoleon's proclamation. lie was hred by Napoleon's 
words, and only wished that he was serving a master who 
could write in a similar strain. Ney had now under inm 
6000 men. spread over lOO miles, and Napoleon had 
14,000 men all in his hand. Ney was, however, confident 
of victory. He said, " I will seize a musket and lire tiie 
first shot, and every one will march." But his soldiers 
were deserting him. Even his own troops shouted. " Vive 
TEmpereur!" He was advised to join Mass^na to attack 
Napoleon in the rear, or to march to ChambcTy to sup[)orl 
the Swiss; but he objected. " If foreigners set their foot in 
France, all Frenchmen will declare for Bonaparte." Soon, 
however, he began to waver. An autograph letter from 
Napoleon reached him. " My cousin, my major-general 
sends you inarching orders. I am certain that the 
moment you have heard of my arrival at Lyons, you made 
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your soldiers resume the tricolour flag. Do wllftt Bertrand 
orders you and come to join me at Chilons. I will receive 
you as on the morn of the battle of the Ifoskova." N^ 
passed a feverish ni|^t with a warring conscience, increased 
by the agonies of irresolution. But his fiery nature was 
prompt to quick decision, and he threw himself into the 
abyss as he had before thrown himself at the eannoo's 
mouth. Dominated by a fatal situation, he submitted to 
it, not without pain, but without resistance. He could not 
bear to give the signal for a civil war. He said at his trial: 
** I was in the midst of the tempest : I lost my head.** 

On the morning of March 14 Ney sent for LecoQftie 
and Bourmont to ask for their advice, but it was really to 
uiige them to follow his eacample. They resisted in vain, 
and, finding It impossible to secure the obedience of tlie 
soldiers, agreed to join him. The troops were summoned 
at I pjn. to the Place d'Armes. They formed a square, 
with the officers in their midst The drums beat The 
soldiers were sad and pale, looking as irfien in tiie first 
days of the Revolution th^ had menaced their generals. 
Ney drew his sword, and said in a loud votoe, " Officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, the cause of the 
Bourbons is for ever lost" A great sliottt of ^Vive 
IXmpereur I " broke from the four fooes of the square. 
The Marshal continued, ''The legitimate dynasty which the 
nation has adopted is about to ascend the throne. The 
Emperor Napoleon alone has tiie right to reign over our 
foir country. I am now about to take you to the immortal 
phalanx which the Emperor is leading to Paris." The 
speech was leoeived with cheers. All the soldiers ap* 
plauded Ney threw himself into the arms of the officers 
who surrounded him, and then into those of the common 
soldiers. He ran about like a madman, kissing even the 
fifers and drummers. Only a few of the higher officers 
resisted the prevaiUng impulse and left army. In the 
evening the whole town was given up to merriment *Dd 
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evm disofder. Ncjr Invited to dinner his gteneials and 
staft The feast was a cheerful one: only ^ host was 
depressed. His conscience pricked him. He said on his 
trial, ** After that unhappy proclamation I wished only for 
deaUi ; I desired often to blow my brains out" 

Next mondng, March 15, Ney marched on Ddle and 
Dijon, while Napoleon left Chftlons to sleep at Auton. 
Here the mayor attempted resistance, but Napoleon said 
to him, ''By what r^t did you threaten the eitiaens, 
because they wore the national colours? How did you 
dare to rehd against me? I dismiss you. You allowed 
yourself to be led by the priests and the nobles who wished 
to restore tides and feudal rights. I will dispense justice 
on them. I will 'lantern' them. My power is more 
Iqritimate tiian that of the Bourbons^ because I hold it 
from the people whose cries you hear." A remark in 
which there was mndi truth. On March 16 the Emperor 
entered Avallon. From this moment the rebellion was 
irresistible. At Auxerre, where he arrived on March 17, 
the pr^fet Gamot was awaiting him at the entrance of the 
town with the authorities and the whole population^ The 
regiment presented arms. In the drawing-room of the 
prefecture he found busts of the Emperor and the King of 
Rome and his own portrait in the coronation robes. It 
was here that the meeting between the Emperor and the 
Marshal took place. It was very embarrassing for Xe\', 
but Napoleon did his best to put him at his ease. He 
said, Embrace me, my dear Marshal. I am delighted to 
see you, and desire neither explanation nor justification." 
Ney, after a tew clumsy excuses, said, ** I love you well, 
sire; but our country before everything! before every- 
thing! Your Majesty is sure that we will support it, 
because with justice we can do an} thinif we like with the 
French. But we must no longer think uf conquests, we 
must only think of the happiness of France." The 
Emperor interrupted him by declarmg that he also was 
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a patriot, that he bad returned firom Elba in the sole 
interest of the country, and that he would give to the 
French everything that they expected of him. He also 
called Ney " Le brave des braves.** Ney was not sorry to 
return to Dijon next morning with orders to march on 
Paris by Joigny and Melun* 

Napoleon knew by intercepted corre sp ondence that the 
royalists were engaged in vigtxnm attempts to assassinate 
him. His soldiers were becoming furious, and might bring 
on the conflict which he was anxious to avoid. He there- 
fore wrote to General Giraud» who was appointed to the 
command of the advanced guard : * I am told that your 
troops have determined to cut down the royalists. You 
will meet noting but Frenchmen. I forbid you to fire a 
single shot Calm your soldiers ; deny the rumour which 
exasperates them. Tell them I refuse to enter my capital 
at their head if their arms are stained with Frendi btood." 
At Auxerre he embarked part of his army on barges and 
rafts, to spare them the fatigue of the ma^h. In order to 
keep in touch with those who were proceeding by road, 
they had to sail day and night They reached Pont-sur- 
Yonne on the night of March 19. 

The monarchy fell to pieces like a house of cards. All 
the measures taken against Napoleon were either a dead 
letter or turned against the government The troops sent 
to stop his march had formed the army of the invader. 
A pla^aurd was attached to the VendtaeCdhimny' Napoleon 
to Louis XVIII. My good brother, it is useless to send 
any more troops: I have enough.") On the morning of 
March id^ the Chambers were told that there would be a 
royal sitting in the aftemooa The report spread through 
Paris, and the quays were thronged with people. The 
King entered hb carriage at 3 p.m., with the Comte 
d'Artois, the Due de Berri, and the Due d'Orl^ans. He 
wove the Star of the L^on of Honour for the first time. 
"You see it, sir." he said to the Due d'OAim. "Yes, 
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sir^" he replied ; I aee it with pleasure* bat I oonld have 
wished that it had been assumed earlier." The King was 
absorbed in repeating to himself the speech which he was 
about to deliver. It ran thus : I have worked hard for 
the happiness of my people. Could I, at the age of sixty, 
terminate my career better than in dying for its defence? 
I fear nothing for myself but I fear for France. He who 
has just lighted amongst us the torch of civil war, brings 
also the curse of foreign war. He will place our country 
under an iron yoke. He will destroy tiie Constitutional 
Charter which I had given you ; the Charter which all 
Frenchmen cherish^ and which I swear here to maintaia 
Let us rally around lt» and let it he our sacred standard ; 
let the united actkms of the two Chambers give to authority 
all necessary force, and this truly national war will prove 
by its happy issue what a great people can do, brought 
togedier by the love of its king and the fbiklamental law 
of the Empire." This speech, which was manly and 
straightforward, produced a great effect ; every one rose to 
his feet, crying : " Vive le Roi I Mouijr pour le Roi ! Le 
Roi k la vie, k la mort ! ** The Comte d'Artois then ap- 
proached the King and said, " Permit me to state here, in 
my name and in that of my family, how much we share 
from the bottom of our heart the sentiments and the 
principles which animate the King." Then turning towards 
the assembly, he said, "We swear on our honour to live 
and to die, faithful to our King and to our Constitutional 
Charter, which secures the happiness of the French." The 
Due de Berri, the Due d'Orleans, and the aged Due de 
Cond^ stood up in their turns, and said : " I swear." 
The Kint; held out liis hand to the Comte d'Artois, who 
kissed it, and the two brothers then embraced. It was the 
first time that Monsieur, as he was called, had pronounced 
the word Clmrtc in pubUc 

Little, how ever, could be done. The royalist ladies left 
Farib, and the Kuuen road recalled the memon&» of the 
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old emigration. Bourienne was ordered to arrest Fouch^, 
who had entered into a conspu acy to make the Ducd'Orlcans 
h"eu ten ant-general of the kingdom. Fouche behaved to the 
police as Napoleon did to his grenadiers. He told the 
emissary that the warrant for arrest was not in order, asked 
leave to go into his stud)-, went into the garden by a secret 
staircase, climbed over a wall and concealed himself with 
a friend. The other victims, Davout, Maret, Reille, Lava- 
lette, Flahaut, Exelmans, were let alone. Marmont's 
plan was to convert the Tuileries into a fortress, in wliich 
the King should defend himself while the Princes left 
P^Tis for the provinces. But the King, referring to the 
dignified conduct of the Senate when Rome was captured 
by the Gauls, said : "You wish me to sit on a ciiruk chair : 
I am neither of that opinion nor of that disposition." In 
the meantime panic reigned in Paris. The funds, wliich 
at the news of Napoleon's landing had fallen from 7875 
to 71*25, were now between 6S-66. All confidence had 
disappeared. » 

On the evening of March iS, news was brought to the 
Tuileries that the SLzmy of the Due de Beni had mutinied, 
and the troops could no lunger be depended upon. The 
6th Lancers who formed the advanced guard had occupied 
the bridge of Montereau for the Emperor. Napoleon had 
already passed beyond Auxerre. The defection of Ney 
was already known at the Court, The King hesitated no 
longer, and determined to leave Paris on the following day. 
He arranged to review his household troops at midday and 
then to proceed to Lille under the escort of his squat hrjns. 
The population of this portion of France were ro\ al sts, 
and Lille was close to the frontier. The review was 
carried r>ut according to programme, but the departure was 
dela) c(i till nightfall. The King said, 'There is no occa- 
sion for the sun to shine upon the disgrace of this flight." 
The next day, which was Palm Sunday, the King drove in 
finont of the troops at fuU speed in a carnage, and returned 
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to tli€ TuilerieSy wbidi was guaided the National GuaiiL 
The ministers prepared to follow their King. In their 
haste they left bdiind the letters written by Tallqnrand 
ftom Vienna, and the original treaty against Russia, which 
was found and read by Napoleon. A little before midn^ht 
a docen carriages entered the courtyard of the TuileiW 
The befUne destined for tiie King halted under the 
canopy of the Pavilion de Flore. The National Guard, 
minted with the adherents of the Court, were standing 
in tile vestibule and on the steps of the staircase, all in 
solemn silence. The door of the private apartments 
opened, and the King came out supported fay die Comte 
de Blacas and the Due de Duras, and attended by a 
servant carrying a torch. The spectators cried "Vive le 
Roil" in such leeUe sort as their tears and sobs would 
permit One said, "He is wearing a crown of thorns." 
The King nearly broke down and said to Blacas that this 
emotion ought to have been spared him. He then said, 
** My children, your attachment touches me. But I need 
all my strengdL I pray you spare me^retum to your 
families. I shall see you again before long." He went 
into his carriage, the Comte d'Artois mounted his post- 
chaise, the Due de Berri and ICarmont rode off to the 
Barribe de I'^toile. All the ministers left the same night 
Napoleon was now at Fontainebleau, where he had arrived 
at 10 a.m., having left Font*sur-Yonne early in the morning. 
He quitted the Palace at 2 p.m., and on arriving at La Gour- 
de-France, where he had heard scarcely a year before of 
the capitulation of Paris, held a review. At Pteis, the 
Tuileries had been invaded by the crowd from early in the 
morning. But their temper was rather to pity the King 
than to restore the Empire. A number of royalista, seeing 
the tricolour cockade worn by an olBoer on half-pay, made 
an attack upon him. At 10 a.m. a mob came into the 
Caroussel crying, ''Vive rEmpereur! A has la garde 
nationalel A bas la Calotte!" Exelmans now came up 
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and gained possession of the Tuileries, where lie hoisted 
the tricolour flag, and at the same time he allowed the 
National Guard to keep their posts. At ? p.m. the three 
colours were floating from the 1 I jtel de Vilk and from the 
column in the Place Vendume. The shops, even those of 
the Palais Royal and the Rue de la Paix, substituted the 
eagle and the bees of the Kmperor for the Hlies of the 
King. The bourgeoisie were sad and discontented, and 
lamented poor Louis XV! H, so good and so honest a 
man. But on that day the funds rose from 68 to 73. 

The household of the imperial Court began to make its 
appearance. Counsellors of State, ministers, chamberlains, 
equerries, masters of the ceremonies in grand uniforms, 
cooks, butlers, servants with their Imperial liveries, ladies 
of the Palace, wives of dignitaries, generals and function- 
aries clothed in ermine, diamonds and court robes, invaded 
the Salle des Marcchaux, the Galeric de Diane, the Salle 
du Tronc. In this apartment, finding that the lilies of 
Louis had only been sewn over the bees of Napoleon, they 
tore them off, and in less than half an hour the decoration 
was changed. There were collected there the Due de 
Bassano, the Due de Plaisance, the Due de Rovi^^i, 
Lavaiette, Decr^s, Daru, Regnault de Saint Jean d'An^^^ely, 
Scgur, t^rand master of the ceremonies, Davout, Lefebvre, 
Exclmans, the Queen Hortense of 1 lolland, and the Queen 
Julie of Spain. All were waitin^^ for their master. 

There was a thick fog and a drizzle of rain, but the 
crowd could see the windows of the Tuileries illuminated. 
About 9 p.m. a distant sound of horses was heard. A 
post-chaise entered the courtyard at a swift trot, sur- 
rounded by a thousand horsemen of all regiments, crying 
hoarsely, "Vive rEmpereur!" The door was opened: 
Napoleon was torn out of the carria<;c and carried forcibly 
up the staircase, nearly stifled in the process. Me made no 
resistance, but shut his eyes and stretched out his arms, 
advancing with a smile on iiis lips as if he were in a trance. 
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At length he reached his study, and the doors were closed 
against the crowd. Little by little the assembly dispersed, 
and all became silent. The horsemen tied up their steeds 
to the iron railings and slept nn tl^e ^^round, enveloped in 
their cloaks. The Tuileries bore tlie appearance of a town 
taken by assault. 

Such was the return from Elba, one of the most marvel- 
lous episodes in history. No preparations had been made 
for it, no conspiracy brought it about, no one was in the 
plot It could not have been known to IMasscna, who did 
not proclaim the Empire till three weeks after March 20, 
nor to Marchand, who did his best to defend Grenoble, nor 
to La Bedoycrc, who bei^ged his master to stay at Cham- 
bcry, nor to Ney, who promised to bring him back in an 
iron cage, nor to Soult, who did his utmost to organize re- 
sistance. It was resolved upon and arrat^ged by Napoleon 
alone, and it surprised Bonapartists as much as Bour- 
bunists. ' It was a movement of the people, assisted by the 
army. ) The people, irritated by the arrogance of the 
government, by the threats and the claims of the priests 
and the nobles, who treated France like a conquered 
country, followed the cockade of 1789. The soldiers, who 
idolized their Emperor, followed the lead of the people. 
/The hatred of the peasants against the ancten regime, and 
the devotion of the soldiers for their master, welded them 
together in a common action. People and army marched 
side by side, It has been said that, considering the opinion 
prevailing in these two bodies, the enterprise of the 
Emperor could not lail to succeed. [ But tliis does iiot 
diminish the credit due to him who foresaw the result, and 
who dared to risk the chance of failure. ( In whatever light 
we regard it we must consider it as the greatest tribute to 
the genius of Napoleon, and a:? the most imj)ressive form 
of plebiscite. What could give Napoleon a more complete 
right to reign over France, if sovereignty is ever to be 
founded on tiie bcu>is of a naliuii b will, than the fact that, 
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he marched from triumph to triumph, from recognition to 
recoo-nition, until he entered the palace of his capital, to 
hnci his court and niinistcrs around him, a palace decorated 
and illuminated for the reception of its sovereign? And 
what could give him a stronger intellectual claim to resume 
the sceptre than the fact that he had foreseen all this in the 
soh'tude of his study at Forto Ferrajo, and had predicted, 
with a truth and accuracy rare in political prophecy, that 
his eagles would fly from steeple to steeple of his beloved 
France until they alighted on the towers of Ndtre Dame? 

Authorities. — Besides the auih(jrittes above mentioned, tb^ ruemoirs 



of the treasurer. Pevrusse. are of great service. 

closely followed. ' 
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CHAPTER XiV 

THE AKMING OF £UKOP£ 

NAPOLEON was able to nominate his ministers 
on the very night of his arrival. Maret, Due 
de Bassano, became Secretary of State, Decr^s 
took charge of the Marine, Gaudin of the 
Finances, and Mollien of the Public Treasury. Mol^ 
refused to be Grand Judge, and became director of ponts 
et chauss^es." Cambac^r^s was made Minister of Justice. 
It is remarkable that Maret, Gaudin, and CambaoSr^ 
were all original members of the Consular Government 
tmiDediately after Brumaire i8. Davout conaented with 
some reluctance to be Minister of War. He went to his 
office in the Rue St Dominique the same night Caulain- 
oonrt a c oe p t a ed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. Napoleon 
was anxious to appoint to the post of head of the police, 
Sftvary, Due de Rovigo, but he refused it Fouch6 claimed 
it He arrived at the Tuileries on the n^ht of March 20, 
saying, ** Entry for M. Fouch^, the man wluNn it is most 
important the Emperor should see at this moment'* It 
was necessary that Napoleon should choose between em- 
ploying him or having him for a bitter enemy. He gave 
him the ministry of police, but he appointed to the prd* 
fiscture of police and to the general inspection of the 
gendarmerie, Riel and Rovigo, two men on whom he could 
depend and who he believed would be able to hold 
Fouch^ in check'. Camot was made Minister of the 
Interior, and created comity to take away the flavour oC 
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his revolutionary antecedents. On March 21, the Journal 
tU r Empire said : " The Kourbon family has gone away in 
the night. Paris shQv\ s to-day the aspect of security and 
joy. Cries of Vive I'Empereur ! are heard on every side." 
Thus the Imperial Government was constituted. But 
two-thirds of France still recognized the authority of 
Louis XVIII. Napoleon was anxious to drive that 
sovereign from the frontier in order to prevent a civil 
war in the north, where the English, who were concen- 
trated in Belgium, and the Dutch-T^eli^ians cjf the Prince 
of Orange, might assist the royalist population. On the 
night of March 20, Napoleon ordered Davout to telegraph 
by semaphore to the northern towns to refuse an entrance 
to the King, the Princes, and their agents. He also ordered 
Exelmans, by word of mouth, to pursue the remains of 
the royal army with his cavalry. 

The King had left Paris intending to proceed to Lille, 
but on the road he changed his mind and determined to 
take refuge in England. He therefore slept at Abbeville, 
but after conferring with Macdonald he again resolved to 
1^0 to Lille, where the Due d'Orleans commanded the 
troops of the division of the north. Louis XVIII arrived 
at this fortress at midday on March 22, accompanied by 
Blacas, Berthier, Macdonald, and others. The soldiers 
received him with silence : not a cry was heard from their 
ranks ; they kept their eyes fixed on the ground, as if they 
wished to avoid even seeing the royal procession. Louis 
was frightened. As soon as he alighted from the carriage 
he asked Orleans and Mortier if they thought he was safe. 
They could not assure him that he was. He then asked 
if there was any immediate danger. ** No, sire." said 
Mortier, " but the danger might come from one moment 
to another. At present there is no danger." The King 
dined at 6 p.m., and the Prince de Cond^, who had just 
arrived, gravely asked him whether he intended to per- 
form the ceremony of washing the feet of twelve poor 
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inen on the following day, which was Maundy Tluirsday. 
After a lonjT tli^cu-siun he dctcraiinud to leave the town. 
Mortier arid MacdutKild refused to quit Frai^.cc, Orleans 
askcei tlie Kincf for orders, and was toid that he riiiL'.ht do 
whatever he pleased. "Well," Orh'ans answered, ' I v.iil 
remain here as loni^ as I have some hope of being alile to 
maintain your cause. 1 fear that it u'ill not be long". Then I 
win go to I'higland to ioin wife and my children." The 
King leit at tliree o'clock. There was some diflicult)' in 
getting the gates opened. Macdonald, on taking leave, 
said, " Au re\ oir, sire, in three inonths," As Houssaye 
remarks, how inucli blood was to be shed before that wish 
could be realized ! 

The household troops were finally disbanded at BeLhune, 
five days after Napoleon had entered the T nil cries. By 
this time the Imperial Government liad been recognized 
over two-thirds of France. The tricolour flag tloated over 
Laon, Troyes, Rouen, Beauvais, .\ miens, Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Besan^on, Caen, Strasburef. Nanc)-, IJlle, Verdun, 
Tours, La Rochelle, Nantes, Brest, and Cherbourg. Suchet, 
Mortier, and Jourdan had joined their former master. 
Augereau, who on April lO, 1S14, had said of the white 
flag, " Let us hoist this colour, which is truly French," said 
again on ?*Lirch 22, 1815, "It is useless to look for any 
honourable nicn:ory in the white flag." Marshals Victor, 
Oudinot, and Gouvion Saint Cyr remained true to the 
Bourbons. Still the Due de Bourbon remained a centre of 
civil war in La Vendee and the Duchesse d'AngouI6me at 
Bordeaux ; but on April 2 she was compelled to embark 
on an English ship. We need not foUow the details of 
these civil disturbances. 

Napoleon liad no duubt that he would be able to put 
down any insurrection in France, but he dreaded a foreign 
war and the appearance of a seventh coalition. The 
moment he arrived at Paris he ordered the manufacture of 
JOOjpcX) muskets, took measures for tripling hi& army, and 
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for arming and provisioning his fortresses. He ordered 
the formation of five armies of observation on the north- 
east frontier, of ctnc on the Alps, one in the I'yrenees, the 
creation of a bociv of reserve ; and at the same time he did 
everything he coukl to prevent the war, which, however, 
apf)eared ahnost inevitable. 

With this object he had, before leaving Elba, ordered 
Murat to declare his pacific intentions at Vienna. On 
arriving at L\'ons he had charged Joseph to announce tO 
tlie ministers of Austria and Russia, who were accredited 
to Switzerland, that the Treaty of Paris would be respected. 
On March 21 he had informed the English government 
that he would be glad to receive from thein any proposi- 
tions u liich would secure a solid and durable j)eace. On 
Marcli 2ij he made more serious advances to England by 
abolishing the traffic in slaves, a step which produced 
considerable effect in our impressionable countr\'. Know- 
ing the affection felt by the Tsar of Russia for the two 
children of Josephine and for the Princess Stephanie of 
Baden, he asked Queen Hortcnse to write to the Tsar 
to state his wish to become the friend and ally of Russia, 
He further sent a circular letter to the sovereigns of 
Europe, to explain why he had returned to France. He 
said, " The d}- nasty which had been imposed by force on 
the French people was no longer suited to them. The 
Bourbons were not in sympathy either with their senti- 
ments or their habits. It was necessary that they should 
jMirt company. It will be my pleasure from this time 
forth to recognize no other rivalry than that of obtaining 
the advantages of peace. France delights to proclaim 
this noble end of all its aspirations. Jealous of her own 
independence, the unalterable principle of her policy will 
be the most absolute respect of the independence of other 
nations. Talleyrand, hearing this, said, " It is the old story 
of the wolf turned shepherd." Napoleon had previously 
addressed a private letter to the Emperor Alexander in 
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tiie foUowiog terms : ** My effbrts m solely directed to tiie 
ooosoHdation of my tfaitw^ end to transmit it one day, 
established on firm foandadons, to the diild which your 
Majesty has treated with paternal goodness The preserva- 
tion of peace is necessary for the attainment of tiiis sacred 
object There is no purpose dearer to my heart than to 
maintain peace with all Powers^ but especially with your 
Majesty. I am anxious that the Empress should join me 
by way of Strasbuig. I am too well acquainted with the 
principles wliich actuate your Majesty not to feel the 
happy confidence that you will use your efforts, vdiatever 
may be in other respects your political objects, to assist in 
hartening the moment in which a wife will rejoin lier 
husband and a son his father*" 

In the excitement of his return Napoleon had not for* 
gotten his wife and son. He wrote to her from Gienoble 
on March 8, from Lyons on March ix. In this letter he 
sends copies of his proclamations, he enumerates the forces 
by which he is supported and the enthusiaw of the people ; 
he asks Marie Louise to meet him with the King of Rome 
at Paris, where he win be on March ai. The Empress 
never received this letter, but It was seen and read by the 
allied sovereigns and all their ministers. From Paris he 
wrote on March 22, on March 26, and on March 28. In 
this last letter he says : *' My good Louise, I am master of 
the whole of France ; all the people and all the army are 
in the greatest enthusiasm. The so-called king has gone 
to England. I spend the whole of the day in reviewing 
bodies of 25,000 men. I expect you in the month of 
April. Be at Strasburg between April 15 and April 20." 
On April 4 he writes : "My trood Louise, I "have written 
to you again and again. I sent Flahaut to you three 
days ago. I have sent you a man to tell you that every- 
thing is going very well. I am adored, and master of 
everything. I only want you, my (;ood Louise, and my 
son. Come, then, at once tu join me at Strasburg. The 
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bnrer of dib will tell you what is tiie sratimorit of 
France: Adieu, my loved one; for ever thine." There 
were probaUy many other letters, but no answer arrived. 
At last, 00 April 1 5, a message came from Meneval saying 
tiiat tlus mind of the Empress had been so worked upon, 
tiuit she looked upon a return to France with terror. For 
six months everything had been done to estrange her from 
the Emperor. On March 12 she was made to sign a 
letter saying that she had no knowledge of her husband's 
designs, which made it possible for Austria to sign the dis» 
graceful manifesto of March 13. which placed Napoleon 
out of the pale of human society ; and she received the 
dttchy of Panna as a reward, with a large revenue, neither 
of which was to go on to her son. She told Meneval that 
she had formed the irrevocable resolution never to join the 
Emperor, and she refused to receive his letters. 

Meneval himself returned to Paris on May la Napoleon 
was never tired of plying him with questions about the 
two beings who were dearest to his heart The first day he 
sat with him from early mom to six in the evening, and 
the following days for several hours. Meneval did his 
best to excuse the Empress, and Napoleon, on his part, 
showed the utmost delicacy in sparing her. But he 
yearned after his son. She was at Baden when she heard 
of his final deportation to St Helena, and rile iqiUed to 
one who told her of it, *' Thank you ; I had heard the 
news you tell me of I wish to ride to Meriienstein. Do 
3^u think the weather is fine enough to risk it?" Let us 
hasten to the end. On April 15, 1821, when death was 
very near, Napoleon wrote : " I have always had reason to 
praise my very dear wife, the Empress Marie Louise, and I 
hold for her, up to the last moment, the most tender affec* 
tion. I pray that she may watch over my son to guard 
him from the snares thai beset his childhood." On Aprils 
he said to the doctor, Antommardit, "Tate my heart, 
place it in spirits of win^ and cany it to Parma to my 
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dear Marfe Louise. Tell her that I loved her tendert^, 
and have never ceased to love her." When she heard of 
his death she wrote : " I confess that I have received a 
severe shock. Although I have never felt any great regard 
for him, I cannot forget that he Is the father of my son, 
and that, so far from ill-treating me, as every one believes, 
he has alwaj^ shown me every kindness — all that one can 
expect in a political marriage. I have therefore been much 
afflicted, and although one ought to be glad that he has 
finished his unfortunate life in a Christian manner, I could 
have wished htm many ycm of happiness and lifi^ pro* 
vided that he was a long way off from me." To her Neip- 
perg was a more romantic object than Napoleon. 

The appeals of Napdeon fell upon deaf ears. The 
Powers clung to tiie dechumtkm of BCarch 13, which placed 
the Cbrsican adventurer under the ban of Europe, as a 
public enemy and a dbturber of the world. As Napoleon's 
success appeared certain, the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
Russia, England, Prussia, and France, held a conference 
to determine upon their course of action if he should 
succeed in establishing himself at Paris. They determined 
to act on the principles of the declaration of March 13, 
and to nominate a' commission to study the means of 
execution. The commission, consisting of Schwarzenbeiig, 
Wellington, Wolkonsky, and Knesebeck, met on March 17, 
the Tsar being present In person. Alexander showed 
himself a bitter enemy of Napoleon. The conference laid 
down the principle that the Powers would never treat with 
Bonaparte, and determined to form three armies to take 
the first line, and two armies of reserve, and to employ 
prompt and immediate measures. Tbcy proposed also 
that the Treaty of Chaumont should be renewed. On 
March 25 the ministers of England, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia signed a treaty of alliance. By this treaty the 
Powers agreed to keep constantly In the field 1 50,000 men, 
until Bonaparte was placed absolutely beyond the possl- 
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biltty of exciting trouble, renewing attempts to gain posses- 
sion of the supreme power in France, and threatening the 
security of Europe. It was determined as a preliminaiy 
measure that they must settle what subsidies were to be 
received from England, and by a convention of April 30 
England contracted to divide amongst the northern Powers 
for the ctirrent year a sum of five millions. It had. Indeed, 
been determined on March 30 that in case England could 
not provide i5o,cxx> men she was to pay for the deficiency, 
;^50 per year per man. In fact, she only provided SOfiOO 
men. These arrangements were all completed before 
Napoleon's overtures arrived. It would have been better 
Ibr Napoleon's interests if he had deferred his departure 
from Elba until the Congress of Vienna had broken up ; 
but on tiie one hand he feared lest, before they separated, 
they would take measures for his deportation, and on the 
other he believed that the difierences of opinion between 
them were greater than proved to be the case. 

The arrival of Napoleon at the Tuileries vras n^^arded 
by the other Powers as a declaration of war. All French 
troops found beyond the frontiers of their oountiy were 
treated as prisoners. Joseph Bonaparte was arrested at 
Prangins, and Jerome at Trieste. Elisa was interned at 
Brunn, Queen Catherine at Goppingen, Pauline in Tuscany. 
The law of nations seemed to protect neither them nor 
others of their countrymen. In a fortnight fifty French 
vessels were captured in the North Sea and the Channel. 
The frigate Melpomene was taken and brought to Palermo, 
After March 30 no diplomatic correspondence from France 
was sufiered to pass. The despatches of Caulaincourt, the 
Emperor's letter, his drcular address to the sovereigns, were 
stopped at the various frontiers. Even private correspond- 
ence and the transport of newspapers was prohibited. 
France was placed under an interdict; it was put In 
quarantine as If stricken by the plague. Napoleon was 
obliged to have recourse to secret agents. Tlie copy of 
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the circular of April 4 reached London, and Castlereagh 
fefilied to Caulalncourt, "The Prince Regent declined to 
receive the letter which was addressed to him." This 
letter bore the signature of Napoleon. Similar language 
wa!^ held to the secret emissaries who reached Vteniuu 
TaUeyrand aaidt**Read the declaration of Match 13. It 
doea not contain a word with which I do not agree." 
Mettemich said, " We do not desire a RqpenGy," Nessel- 
rode said, " No peace with Bonaparte." 

It will be remembered that on Januaiy 5 Castlereagh, 
Mettemich, and Talleyrand had signed a secret treaty by 
which the plans of Prussia for the acquisition of Saxony 
and those of Russia for the annexatioa of Poland were 
traversed. This trea^ had been found by Napoleon at 
Paris on his return, and was now communicated to 
Alexander. It made him very aiq^, but it did not alter 
his des^^ Fouch^ had conceived the Idea of kidnapping 
the King of Rome. To avoid this be was removed to the 
Imperial Palace^ the Buig, his Frencb governess, Madame 
de MoQtesquiott, was dismissed, althougb she had been 
with him since his birth, and the tears of the little prince 
at losing hu dear "Qutou" were disregarded Meneval, 
the emissary of Napoleon, bad an interview with the youngs 
child in May, and 00 taking leave of him he asked if he 
had any message for his father. The diild looked with 
distrust on tbe Austrians who surrounded him, and tfaea 
withdrew to the recess of a window whither Meneval 
followed him* The little prince drew the Frenchman dose 
to him, and said in a low voices " Monsieur Meva, vous lot 
direa que je Faime toujours bien." 

If such were the sentiments of the sovereigns, what was 
the opinion of the people of Europe? In the barracks of 
Brussels the soldiers cried, ** Vive PEmpereurl" At Ghent 
they ridiculed the emigres. At Li^ge, Mains, Alx-k- 
Chapelle, Tr^es, Spires, Luxemburg, the people prepared 
tricolour cockades. In Piedmont the soldiers deserted in 
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Older to enrol themadves ta the French army; in West* 
pbalia end Meeklenbiurg, where Napoleon had abolished 
aeridom, his name was a household word. At Dresden the 
escape from Elba was cdebrated with an illumination. 
But the general voice of Germany called out for an invasion 
of France. From the Rhine to the Oder the press teemed 
with expressions like these : " The French imagine that 
they have not been conquered; we must convince them that 
they have been. This turbulent nation can only be pre- 
vented by force from disturbing their neighbours." " The 
French should be exterminated ; yes, we must exterminate 
this nation of brigands, we must partition France" We 
must obliterate the French people and change them into 
the inhabitants of Neustria, Buigundy and Aquitaine: No 
treaties with the French, we must exterminate them, kill 
them like mad dogs." In England the TiiiMr said, *«lf the 
misfortunes which belong to the usurpation of the san- 
guinary Corsican affected those only who have placed 
themselves under his 3^oke^ we might be content to aban- 
don these unhappy people to the calamities which they 
have so wdl deserved. But the objects for which the 
companions of his wickedness have summoned this brigand, 
this monster, laden with so many crimes and horrors, is 
the pillage of Europe." The Mondmg Ckramek held a 
different language. " Napoleon has reconquered in a fort- 
night the throne ftom which it needed the exertions of 
Europe for so many years to expel him. There is nothii^ 
like it in history. The attention of Parliament will cer- 
tainly be drawn to the detestable policy which tends to 
renew the war. It is of no importance whether a Bonaparte 
or a Bourbon sits on the throne of France."/ The same 
paper suggested that Castlereagh should be asked, ** Was 
tlie Treaty of Footainebleau faithfully executed by the 
allies? Has any portion of the pension guaranteed to 
Napoleon and his family been paid? Was tfaiere not a 
plan for transporting him?" / 
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It will be inteiesting to Englishmen to see in what spirit 
tlie retnni of Napoleon was leoetved by tbe English 
PailiuBent On March 20, 181 5, Mr. Whitbraad moved 
an address to the Prince Regent, asking for informattoo 
aboot the Congrem of '^Henna. In hb speech be called 
attention to a manifesto of Napoleon complaining that the 
Treaty of Fontainebleaii had been violated* tiiat he had 
received no part of the promised pension, that the pension 
I^romised for his wife ami son had not been paid, and tfiat 
it was intended to remove him forcibly from Elba, and 
place him in some other quarter. He asked if these state- 
ments were true, and ended by expressing a hope that 
England might not be engaged in war. Lord Castlereagh, 
in a long and rambling speech in which he ranged over the 
whole field of foreign politics, evaded these questions. lie 
said, however, that if Bonaparte succeeded in re-establish- 
ing his authority in France, peace must be despaircci of, at 
least such a peace as we recently had the hope of enjo\'inf^. 
On April 3, Mr. Whitbrcad drew attention to the declara- 
tion signed at Vienna on March 13. He expressed a con- 
fident hope that it was an infamous forgery, inasmucli as 
it went to sanction tlic doctrine of assassination. I le trusted 
that some of the names annexed to that paper were never 
authorized to sign any such document. It was impossible 
to sup{)ose that Lords WcHington, Clancart}', Cathcart, 
and Stewart were authorized to put their names to such an 
infamous paper, or that they were invested with a power 
to declare war against an\' man. Vansittart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, repHcd that the paper did not authorize 
this interpretation, and that the names annexed to the 
document, if k were authentic, afforded an ample pledge 
that nothing which was inconsistent with what was legal, 
honourable, and proper could have been intended by it. 
It was evident from this that the government were half 
inclined to be ashamed of what had been done. On the 
next and foiiQwiiig days there wa:> a di^icussion about the 
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escape of Napoleon from Elba, and Castlercagh admitted 
that there was an understanding with Campbell that 
Napoleon was to be imprisoned within certain tracts, 
and was not to be allowed to exceed those limits. Also 
the Treaty of Fontamebleau was to be laid before the 
House, 

On April 6, a message from the Regent relating to the 
events in France, was brought before both Houses of 
Parliament Lord Stanhope took occasion to sa}^ that the 
Declaration of March 13 was an attack upon the liberties 
and constitution of the people of the country, and that he 
would rather die in the most horrid tortures than agree to 
a declaration of war upon these principles. The message 
asked for an augmentation of the land and sea forces. It 
was discussed on the following day. Lord Castlereagh 
explained the circumstances under which the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau was signed. When he heard of it he strongly 
disapproved of it, but eventually consented to accede to it 
conditionally. He assented to that part which gave the 
sovereignty of Elba to Napoleon, and the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia to Marie Louise, but not to that part which 
acknowledged the title of Emperor, or promised the pen- 
sion. He admitted that Napoleon was not to be considered 
in any way as a prisoner in Fdba ; the sovereignty of the 
island had been conferred upoii him, and to look upon him 
in any other light would be a contravention of the treaty. 
He- denied that the Treaty of Fontainebleau had been 
violated, because the pension, being an annual one, did not 
become due till the year had expired. He argued in 
favour of the European concert He would not avow 
publicly his own private sentiment, but there was no dis- 
position on the part of the government to drive the allies 
into a more extensive war policy than might be consistent 
with their own sentiments and feelings. Lord Grenville, 
who followed, argued in favour of a close interest and 
conlial connectioa between this country and the allied 
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Fowm of the Continent Lord Wdleslqr objected to the 
arguinent that the pension promtsed at Fontaineblean 
ihoold not have been paid because it had not become doe^ 
also, nodihig had been done with legaid to tiie Duchies of 
Parma and Placentta. He aidentiy hoped that the s^igia^ 
vated cahunities of a neir war would be averted Lord 
Gny denounced the low and pitilul expedient of arguing 
tliat the Treaty of FontaineUeau had not been violated 
because the money stipulated did not become due tOl the 
end of the year. He considered a state of tranquillity so 
imporlMit to Ei^iland and to Europe that to the h»t he 
should fondly cherish a hope that peace might be main- 
tained. 

The declaration of March 13 and the Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau were presented to Parliament on April 7, and at 
the same time papers which showed that on April 13* 
1814, Castiereagh had objected to the treaty* tiiat he 
would only accede to the territorial arrangements con- 
tained in it» that he was opposed to Elba being assigned as 
a residence for Napoleon, and that he was not disposed to 
the alternative, wh^ Bonaparte had repeatedly mentioned, 
of an asylum in England. The address on the Prince 
Regent's message was dis cus s ed on the same day. Lord 
Castiereagh opened the debate. He said that the return 
of Napoleon to his throne was not a revolution growing 
out of the sentiments of the French people; It was a 
revolution effected by the army, effected by artifice^ and by 
that sort of overweening influence ^ that a person, being at 
the head of a military system, and addressing himself to 
great military bodies, may be supposed to have preserved 
and exerted.** He violently abused Napoleon, as having 
shown himself "no longer to be controlled by treaties, in 
the pursuit of his views bounded only by his inabili^ to 
proceed, as having set at naught every ordinary tie, and by 
a series of conduct which does not present one particle of 
mocali^, having ddiberately placed himself on the pedestal 
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of power, and boldly avowed his acts. He calls himself 
Emperor of France, impiously *by the grace of God.* 
The allies had made the Treaty of Fontatnebleau because 
they could not help it When Elba was e^iven him it was 
never intended that he should be a prisoner there, or that 
he should be deprived of his excursions in the vicinity of 
the island for the purposes of recreation. The allied 
Powers never intended to exercise a police or any system 
of espionaj^^c cither within or without Elba. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the allies were too generous in makinj^ the 
treaty or too remiss in carrying it out, they are not respon- 
sible for any mischief that may grow out of the fortuitous 
event which has so unfortunately taken place. He had 
urged upon Louis XVIII the desirability of giving the 
pension, but had been met by the argument that some 
explanation of his conduct, which lay open to suspicion, 
must first be exacted. Who would venture to say that the 
return of Bonaparte was the will of the French nation? 
Who would hesitate to allow that the late revolution was 
purely the act of the military?" On the general question 
his opinion was, that we should watch the temper and 
the spirit of the continental nations, that we should not be 
precipitated b}' their ardour into any war which was not 
just or necessary ; as we had clearly saved the world, in 
concurrence with the allied Powers, it was in concurrence 
with them that we must preserve it from future danger, 
but we must not goad the Powers of the Continent into a 
war which they were not convinced was necessary for 
their interests. This is a fair representation of the Tory 
policy. 

In answer to this, Sir Prancis Burdett made a very 
remarkable speech. Unfortunately his position as a 
radical deprived his arguments of that weight which they 
intrinbtcally deserved. He said that if it was intended to 
plunge the country again into a war, with the object of 
replacing the Bourbons on the throne of France, he must 
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raise his voice against ever entering; upon such an unjustin- 
able and ruinous enterprise. The government would be 
blamable if thc>' attempted to impose a governor on an 
independent nation against its will. Was it not plain 
that Bonaparte was the ruler of the French people's 
choice? The step he had taken had very absurdly been 
called the invasion of France, l^it whoever heard of a 
sin<^le man invading a nation of thirty miliiotis of inhabi- 
tants, and gaining the sovereignty of that nation against 
its will? The fact was that the nation wished for him, and 
had in a great degree wished for hitn from their dislike of 
the government which he superseded. There apparently 
existed a strong desire in the British government, if the 
elements of war could be found in Europe, to recur to that 
detestable principle, the re-establishment of what were 
called legitimate sovereigns, as if nations belonged irre- 
vocably to certain families. This country had done enough 
for the iM Jurbons; they had cost the country eight hundred 
millions of money and oceans of blood. It was impossible 
to doubt that Napoieon Bonaparte was Emperor of 
France by the wish of the French people. It was said 
that Bonaparte was only supported by the military ; but 
what was the ground of thinkin^^ ^? Could it be believed 
that a single man, landing in a nation containing thirty 
millions of inhabitants, with a government in active 
organization, and armed with a great civil and military 
power afjainst him, could proceed for five hundred miles to 
the capital of the country, and assume the government 
against the consent of the people? In all that length of 
way there was not a single individual to iift his iiand 
against him. How could the approbation of the people 
be more unequivocally shown? It was a most abnormal 
and detestable principle to interfere in the internal concerns 
of another country. Let the French settle their own 
affairs. Mr. Ponsonby, although he supported the address, 
admitted that he had no right to conskler whether it was 
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wise or unwise of Ffanoe to prefer her present to her late 
sovereign. It was for France herself to determine that 
point, and he would never vote in that House on the 
princii^ of imposing a specific government on any 
nation. Mr* Whitbread complained of the flimsy veil 
with wliich ministers attempted to cover their real object, 
of the trap into irfildi th^ were anxious to betray the 
country. The restoration of Bonaparte to the throne of 
France was much more miraculous than his oHginal eleva- 
tion to it. He landed without a man to defend him; 
in his progress from the south to the north of France he 
was exposed daily and nightly, and every hour of the day 
and night, to the attacks of those who were inimical to his 
cause, if such existed, and not a single hand of all that 
population, which Castlereagh stated he had good reason 
to know were favourable to the Bourbons, was raised 
against him as the invader of France, or as the destroyer 
of its lawful sovereign. A war of aggression against 
France ought to be resisted by this country. The witty 
Sheridan had said that one half of our national debt had 
been contracted in endeavouring to suppress the power of 
the Bourbons, and the other half in endeavouring to restore 
them to power. Hedencuuced the Manifesto of March 13, 
He concluded by moving an amendment in favour of peace. 
Lord Althorpe said that the main question was whether, if 
war was to take place, it was to be a war of defence or of 
aggression. In 1793 the experiment of forcin;j^ a i;o\'ern- 
ment on France had been tried, and had failed, lie 
supported the amendment. Tierney also supported tlie 
amendment. He deprecated a vote which would ahnobt 
amount to a direct declaration in favour of a renewal of 
war. He had heard that treaties of sub-sidy had already 
been negotiated. If it was thought that peace could not 
be attained but by dethroning Bonaparte, the prospect 
now before the country appalled him to the heart. Not- 
withstanding the powerful arguments alleged in its favour, 
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the amendment only received thirty-seven votes, and the 
address was carried by a majori^ of one hundied and 
seventy-three. 

The treaty signed at Vienna on Mardi 25 was not oom- 
munlcated to Parlianent Mr. Whitbread drew atten- 
tion to this fact in the Commons, bat tiie speech of 
Lord Wellesley on the same subject in the Lords on 
April 27 was more weighty. With justifiable vehemence 
he denounced the bod fidth of the government '*Wbat 
other feelittgi" he said, "can we entertain, when we mider- 
stand that two days prior to the vote of April 7 ministers 
were in possession of the Treaty of Vienna, and had 
actually resobed on a war, the arrangements of whtdi 
were even completed?** To this Lord Liverpool made a 
very lame answer. He^ howevert made a positive declara- 
tion with regard to tile policy of England. He said, 
"First, we consider the present government of Prance as 
an evil that must be got rid of; secondly, we consider 
it h^;hly desirable to restore die legitimate monarchy of 
France, and will contribute our eflbrte to that restoratioii ; 
thirdly, we do not consider tiiat restoration as a sim ptd 
mm, and disclaim any intention of imposing a government 
on the French people. If therefore we go into Fiance, we 
go to destroy the pernicious government that exists, bat 
by no means to impose any government in its stead.** 
Lord Darnley declared that he should not have voted 
for the address of April 7 had he been aware of the exist- 
ence of a treaty which pledged this country and our allies 
to an offensive war against France. 

A similar question was raised by Mr. Whitbread in the 
House of Commons on Aj^iil 28. He complained that 
the treaty signed at Vienna on March 25 had been received 
by the government on April 5, the day before the royal 
messac^^e had heen brought down to the House. They 
had not altered a sinL,de word of the message, had not 
mentioned the treaty in tiie debate of Aprd 7, but bad 
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treated the oiattar as if peace and war were still an open 
question, and had returned the treaty ratified on April S« 
He therefore proposed an address asking the Regent to 
pause before he involved his people in war. The address 
was seconded by Sir W. M. Ridley, who thought it was 
not the part of this country to inquire into the particular 
government of France, nor into her power to settle who 
should be at her head. Castlereagh in his answer declared 
that Bonaparte was entirely unworthy of confidence, and 
cited a despatch signed by Maret, ordering Caulaincourt at 
the Congress of Ch&tillon to accede to the terms proposed by 
the allies, but to keep certain points suspended to prevent 
the fulfilment of the treaty, if circumstances demanded it 
•* Could any confidence be reposed in the faith of such a 
man, or could the peace of the world be secure while 
power remained in the hands of a man so thoroughly 
indifferent to every consideration of moral principle or 
political rectitude?" Recent historical research has shown 
that this despatch was a forgery. The debate wa«; a long 
one. In the course of it Wilbcrforcc announced that he 
had a bad opinion of Bonaparte. He placed no con- 
fidence in predictions of his improvement, for though there 
had been a large expenditure of bad passions in him, yet 
there still remained a fount of evil which was inexhaustible 
he feared." The motion received considerable support, 
72 voting in favour of it, but it was lost by a majority of 
201. /There can be no doubt, however, that the Liverpool 
Ministry, in conjunction with the Duke of Wellington, 
were the main cause of the war of 1815; that they i^ccd 
not have engaged in it unless they had wished ; that they 
might have prevented it if they had chosen; and tlj^at 
every Power in Europe was subsidized by English gold^ 

The effect of these debates was that Lord Castlereagh 
was compelled to declare himself thus on April 25 : "The 
undersigned, in exchanging the ratifications of the treaty 
of March 25, is ordered to declare that Article VI 11 must 
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be undentood $s obliging the oontiacting parties to make 
commoD efforts against the power of Napoleon Bonapafte^ 
but that ft most not be nnderstood as obliging his Britannic 
Majesty to pursue the war with the object of imposing 
upon France any particular government However great 
may be the desire of the Prince Regent to see his most 
Christian Majesty fe-estahliflhed on ^ throne^ and what- 
ever may be his desire to contribute in concert with his 
allies to so happy an events he feeb himsdf, notirithstand* 
ing; obliged to make this decbration as much in tlie 
interests of his most Christian Majesty in France as in 
Older to conform to the principles by which the British 
govemn^nt has invariably regulated its conduct" 

All the states of Europe, even Switzerland and Spain, 
took part in this last coalition. Napoleon had but one 
ally, the unfortunate Murat The imagination of this 
weak schemer was fired by the success of his brother*in* 
law» and he imagined that he could make himself King of 
Italy with the same ease that Napoleon had made himself 
Emperor of France. He left Naples on March 17, and 
reached Ancona two days later, and Rimini on March 30, 
marching on Bologna, which he entered on April 2, the 
Austrian garrison of 9000 men having evacuated it the 
day before. On April 4 he forced the passage of the Panaro 
and slept at Modena. In the meantime the Austrians were 
concentrating behind the Po. They resisted his efforts to 
cross that river at Occhiobello. Then, passing to the 
oflfcnbivc, the Austrians drove the King back to Bolc^na, 
Rimini, and Ancona. Xeippcrg followed Murat along the 
coast With 16,000 men. Bianchi, crossing with i2,00O by 
Tuscany and the States of the Church, mana:uvred to cut 
off his retreat at Tolentino. The hattle, whicli lasted two 
days, May 2 and 3, ended in the defeat of the Neapolitans. 
Murat conducted himself with great braver}-, but could 
not find the death he soup^ht. On May 11 Murat rallied 
beiiind the Volturno 5omc I0,000 men, all that remained 
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of the 40,000 with whicii lie opened the campai^Mi. On 
May 19 he left Naples dis;j;uiscd as a sailor, reached 
Cannes in a Danisl: \'essel, and hired a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toulon. The Austrians entered Naples on 
May 23, and 90,000 Austrians concentrated in Italy be- 
came available for ojjerations in the French Alps. Napoleon 
was very angr}' at Murat's conduct. He sent an emissar)- 
to tell him to remain in I'rovcnce, and to say that he could 
not employ him. "The l^mperor cannot employ a man 
who a year a^o fought against Frenchmen. He blames 
you for having undertaken your last campaign against his 
will. A year ago you destroyed France by paralysing the 
60,000 soldiers of Prince Eugene, and this year you have 
compromized him by attacking the Austrians prematurely." 
The consequence was that Murat was not present at the 
Battle of Waterloo, where he might have rendered great 
service. 

Meanwhile Louis XVII I, having failed to realize his 
desire to cross over to England, had established himself 
in Ghent, where the Prince of Orange had offered him 
hospitality. Here he held a kind of court, and corres- 
ponded with foreign governments. He certainly main- 
tained his dignity, even if the sublime bordered occasion- 
ally on the ridiculous. He kept up the etiquette of the 
Tuilcries. Kvery morning he gave audience to one or 
otiier of his ministers. Every afternoon he took his drive 
in a carriage drawn by six horses, at full gallop, with an 
escort of bodyguards. Twice or thrice a week there was 
a dinner and a reception at Court. On Sunday he attended 
the church of Saint Bavon in a uniform with golden 
epaulettes, the Order of the Saint Esprit, and red velvet 
gaiters. He seemed as if he were not in exile, but 
in country retirement. Me received ambassadors with 
haughty affability, and if he met the Duke of VVeiiington 
on the l^russels road, or in the deserted streets of Ghent, he 
returned his salute by a slight movement of the head. 
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He had the same faith in his rights and in his future that 

he had shown at Verona, at Mittau. and at Hartwell. He 
remembered that in the eyes uf Europe he was still the 
most Christian Kin<^, that he had ambassadors in every 
Kuropcan capital, that in his interests a million soldiers 
were luarciiiiig towards die ironUcrs of France. 

^aiMmV/W.— Masson's Marie Louise has been again foUoiied, and 
the records of debates in the English Fuliainnat have been taken 
irom the Parliameaury Histocy. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THB HUNDRED DAYS 

THERE was inrlccd some reason for conserva- 
tive Europe to be afraid of the return of 
Napoleon, besides the dread of his power, 
because he seemed to personify the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. From the moment of his leaving Elba he 
proclaimed himself the enemy of privilege, and thundered 
ac^ainst the nobles and the priests. Me said as early as 
Ivlarch 20, to M0I6, I find the hatred of the priests and 
the nobility as universal and as evident as at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution," But Napoleon was too much a 
lover of order and of good government to foster or to 
flatter these sentiments. He said to Benjamin Constant, 
"They look upon me as their puppet and their salvation 
against the nobles. I have only to make a sign, or even to 
avert my eyes, and the nobles will be massacred in all the 
provinces. But 1 will not be sovereign of a Jacquerie." 
General Hugo, the father of Victor Hugo, said, *' The 
wooden horse of '92 is not burnt ; we shall know how to 
discover it again for the service of the Emperor." But it 
was J J St this wooden horse of anarchy which Napoleon 
disdained to use. He recoiled before the revolutionary 
measures by which he might have effected his object. 
For this conduct he expressed at St. Helena sometimes 
regret, but never remorse. His conversations there, as 
reported by Las Cases and Montholon, show, that the 
establishment of a ''terror ' in 181 5 might have been his 

ao$ 
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salvfttiofi, but he would not consent to be lesponsible for 
such a step. He said, " The empire had beoome legitimate. 
A regulariy established government cannot charge itsdf 
either with ihe same excitement or expose itself to the 
same odium as the multitude. I would not be a ' king of 
the Jacquerie:' A revolution is the greatest of disasters ; 
all the advantages which it brings cannot compensate for 
the distress with which it fills the life of those who are its 
authors." 

Those also by whom Napoleon was at this time sur- 
rounded were not of a democratic frame of mind. Mo\6, 
Hauterive and Chauvelin refused to sign the declaration of 
March 26, because it contained the words "Sovereignty 
resides in the people, it is the only legitimate source of 
power." If Napoleon had wished to found a Jacobin dic- 
tatorship, such as Danton might have approved of, he would 
not have been followed either by Maret, Caakuncourt, 
Mollien or Daru, and it is doubtful whether even Camot 
or Fouch6 would have supported him. Indeed he sur* 
rounded himself even with Imperial pomp^ A solemn 
mass was held every Sunday at the TuiMes, and three 
times a week there were theatrical representations at the 
Palace. He again summoned his family round the throne. 
Joseph lived at the Elys^ and Lucien at the Palais 
Royal, each of them keeping a stable of forty horses. 
Still he could not return to the absolutism of his fonner 
reign. Not being able to be Emperor as in i8i3, nor a 
popular dictator, he was forced to play the part of constitu* 
tional monarch, and in the beginning of April he set him- 
self to the task of giving the country libml institutions. 
The chief difficulty in concluding a duraUe settlement lay 
in the war which was threatening to overwheUn the new 
government. 

The phrase "L'Empire c'est la paix," which was so 
often in the mouth of Napoleon III, was first used by 
Napoleon I. In order to secure this result he did his best 
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to conceal the hostile designs of the Powers. The official 
journal declared there was no danger of war. The articles 
of the Jlfiwm^ Chronicle were translated and cifcalated. At 
the same time the recall of all soldiers on leave on March 28» 
and the mobilization of the National Guards, drove the 
funds down to the figures of 58£ 50c., and the national 
feeling of confidence was disoouraged. This produced a 
reaction of opinion in the north, west, and south. The 
tricoloor flags were thrown down, and the Imperial ensigns 
torn away. Paris, however, lemained comparatively calm. 
The theatres were empty, and commerce was sluggish. 
Still the manifestations of imperial spirit were evident. 
The bust of Napoleon, covered with vic^ets, was frequently 
carried round the Tuileries and the Palais Royal On 
April 2^ the Imperial Guard gave a monster banquet to the 
garrisons of Grenoble and Lyons, and to the National 
Guard The Marseillaise and the hymn " Veillons au salut 
de rEmpire!" were sung every evening at the theatre. 
Crowds came together and shouted "Vive rEmpefeurl" 
under the windows of the Tuileries. Napoleoo was 
obliged to show himself, and he became so wearied with 
this perpetual demonstration that he removed from the 
Tuileries to the £lys^ where there was a peaceful garden. 

At the same time he re vi e we d, almost every day, eitfier 
in the Caroussel or the Champs Elysic, the soldiers who 
were leaving for the frontier. \ He showed himsdf con- 
stantly to the people; He rode about the streets almost 
alone, and sometimes in the lowest quartefs mingled with 
the crowd, and conversed with the workmen or with women, 
^e get an Interesting account of Napoleon at Paris at this 
time from the letters of John Cam Hobhouse, addressed to 
Lord Byron. Writing on April 34, he says : I have seen 
him twice: the first tune on Sunday the 16th, at tiie review 
of the National Guards ; the second time at the Fran9ais 
on the following Friday, April 21, at his first visit to the 
theatre since his return." Hobhouse was In the Tuileries 
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in tlie apartments of Queen Hortense. He aftenrards 
descended into die court of die Caroussel and stood within 
ten paces of the Emperor, Napoleon fixed his eyes and 
filled his imagfaiatioa Nowitlistandiiig the mod^ crowd, 
he saw nothing hot Napoleon, the single individual, to 
destroy whom the earth was rising in arms from the Tanais 
to the Thames. He says he never saw any man exacdy like 
him ^" his hot was a deadly pale^ his jaws oveihung, but 
not so much as I had heard, his lips thin, but partially 
curled, so as to give to his mouth an inexpressible sweet- 
* ness. He had the habit of retracdng the lips, and appar- 
ently chewing, in the manner observed and objected to 
in our great actor, Mr. Kean, His hair was of a dark 
dusky brown, scattered thinly over his temples ; die crown 
of his head was bakl-^one of the names of affection given 
him of late by his sokliers is 'notie pedt tonduT jHe was 
not lat m the upper part of the body, but projected 
considerably in the abdomen, so much so that his linen 
appeared beneath his waistcoat He generally stood with 
his hands knit behind or folded before him, but sometimes 
unfolded them, played with his vest, took snuff tEiee or 
four times^ and looked at his watch. He seemed to have 
a labouring in his chest, sighing or swallowing hts spitde^ 
He^very seMom spoken but when he did, smiled, in some 
sort agreeably. He looked about him, not knitdng but 
joining his eyebrows as if to see more minutely, and went 
through the whole tedious ceremony with an air of sedate 
impadence." Hobhouse goes on to relate an incident of the 
review. An ill-looking fdU>w, in a half suit of regimentals^ 
with a sword at hb side, ran out from the crowd towards the 
Emperor. He was seised by the collar and thrust back. 
Napoleon did not move a muscle of his body ; not a line, 
not a shade of his lace shifted for an instant Perfecdy 
unstarded, he beckoned to the soldiers to let loose their 
prisoner, who^ coming so dose as almost to touch him, 
talked to him for some dmCi The Emperor sent him away 
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satisfied " I see Napoleon at this moment The unruffled 
calmness of his countenance at the first movement of the 
soldier rdaxing sofdy into a look of attention and of 
kindness* will never be erased from my memoiy. We are 
not stocks nor stones nor Tories. I am not ashamed to 
say that on recovery from my first surprise I found my 
^es somewhat moistened." 

At the reception at the Fran^ais it is impossible to give 
any idea of the joy with which he was hailed. The house 
was choked with spectators, who crowded into the orchestra. 
The play was Hutart more exactly La Mart itHtU^, by 
Louis de Landval. Napoleon entered at the third scen& 
The whole mass rose with a shout which still thunders In 
my ears* The cries continued till the Emperor, aftier 
turning to the right and left hand, sealed himself, and the 
play was recommenced. The audience received every 
speech which had the least reference to their returned 
hero-H¥ith unnumbered plaudits. The words 'enfin II 
reparait ' and ' c'^t iul- Achille ' raised the whole parterre 
and interrupted the actor for some moments. Napoleon 
was very attentive : whilst I saw him, he spoke to some of 
those who stood behind him, and returned the compliments 
of the audience. He withdrew suddenly, at the end of the 
play, without any notice, or obeisance^ so that the multitude 
had hardly time to salute him with a short shout As i 
mentioned before,^ saw the Bourbon princes received, for 
the first time* In the same place last year. Their greeting 
will bear no comparison with that of Napoleon, nor with 
any of those accorded to the heroes of the very many 
ceremonies I have witnessed in the course of my life.*? 
Hobhouse concludes by this Important remark, which later 
hisfeofians have proved to be absolutely true; "The royal 
vice of Ingratitude finds no place in the bosom of an 
usurper ; tUs baseness belongs to such as are bom kli^jia. 
There is something magical in that power of personal 
attachment which is proved by a thousand notorious facta 
p 
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to bdoiigf to this extraonlinary man ; and never had any* 
one^ who woce a crown, so many Iriends, or retained them 
lo long." 

Napoleon had Issued from Lyons a decree to the effect 
that the Electoral Colleges of the Departments of the 
Empire would meet in an extraocdinary assembly in the 
Champ de Mai in order to modify the constitution according 
to the interests and the wish of the natioa But it was 
found Impossible to collect 26,000 dtixens in the Champ de 
Mai to discuss and to veto laws. The method of writing 
statements of grievances adopted before the assembly of 
the States General In 1789^ would have taken too long, 
Napoleon therefore determined to entrust the decision of 
the constitution to a commission. Some were in favour of 
a constitution of the English t3rpe. Camot objected to 
this, on the ground that the English constitution pie- 
supposed the existence of a powerful aiistocrecy : in France 
there was no aristocracy. He proposed a constitution 
combining a Chamber of deputies, a senate nominated for 
life, and a tribunate composed of five commissioners from 
the Chamber, five from the Senate, five from the Conseil 
d'Etat, and five from the judges. The Emperor favoured 
this plan, but it was condemned by the other members of 
the Commission. A new factor now appeared upon the 
scene in the person of Benjamin Constant On March 19, 
Constant had Issued a paper In which he compared 
Napoleon to Nero. Fearing vengeance, he hid himself in 
La Vendue for a few days, and then returned to Paris. He 
had an interview with Joseph, who reassured him, and 
shortly afterwards received an invitation to go to the 
Tutleries. Constant had during the restoration been the 
orade of the Liberals. He was much impressed with his 
interview with the Emperor, whom he found, not indeed 
converted to Liberal principles^ but determined to submit to 
them by necessity. Napoleon ended by asking him to 
draw up a scheme of a Constitution. The interviews ' 
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between the sovereign and the philosopher were continued 
day by day, and finally Constant presented him with a 
complete outline of a Constitution drawn up article by 
article. 

It was a new edition of the Charte. All Frenchmen 
were declared eligible to the Chambers, and the franchise 
was griven to 100,000 instead of 15,000 citizens. The 
censorship of the press was abolished, martial laws were 
confined to military offences, and liberty of worship 
attowed without a State religion ; the power of interpreta- 
tion of laws was taken away ftom the ministers, the 
debates of Uie upper Chamber were made public, the right 
of amendment was given to both Chambers, while each 
Chamber was allowed to request the government to 
initiate a new law. Ministerial responsibility was in- 
creased, and the executive placed under the control of the 
legislative In ^ original draft no mention was made of 
the Empire, but to this Napoleon objected. He said: 
You deprive meof my past: I wish to preserve it What 
do you do with my eleven years of reign ? I suppose that 
I have some rights. The new Constitution must hang on 
to the old. It will have the sanction of glory." Constant 
replied that the Emperor had now more need of popu- 
larity than of glory ; but he yielded on this point, and the 
new Constitution bore the name of "Additional Act to 
the Constitutions of the Empire.'* Napoleon also objected 
to Uie mention of an liereditary peerage. He said: "Where 
can I 6nd the elements of an aristocracy which Is required 
for a peeiage? The possessors of old fortunes are my 
enemies; those of new fortunes are ashamed of themselves. 
Five or six illustrious names are not enough. Without 
traditions and large properties, on what will my power be 
founded ? In thirty years my peefs will be either soldiers 
or chamberlains." But seduced by the example of Eng- 
land, he preferred an hereditary to an elective senate 
On the evening of April 24 the " Acfee additiood " was 
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read to tlie ministers and the members of the Conseil 
d'Etat When they criticized it, he said with passion : I 
am being driven in a course which is not my own, I am 
weakened and placpd in cfaainSb France looks for me^ and 
finds me no more, i Public c^nion, which was excellent, is 
now execrable. Fiance asks itself, What is become of 
the *old arm' of the Emperor, the arm which it needs 
for the subjugation of Europe? What is the use of talk- 
ing to me of goodness, of abstract justice^ of natural law? 
The first law is necessity ; the first justice is the public 
welfare; You wish that men whom I have loaded with 
benefits should use them to conspire against roe abroad. 
That must not be^ and shall not b& When peace is made, 
we shall see. To every day its burden, to every circum- 
stance its law, to every one his own nature. It is not my 
nature to be an angeL Gentlemen, I regret that we must 
find ag^, and that every one must see again the old arm 
of the Emperor,''1 While he spoke he rose to his feet^ and 
his eyes shone with fire. Constant tells us that this is 
the only occasion when he showed signs of open revolt to 
the constitutional yoke The commissioners held their 
tongues, fearing that if they pressed him further he would 
tear the constitution to pieces with the old arm which he 
evoked. 

FoucM, Caulaincourt, and Decris desired that the Acte 
additionel ^hould be discussed article by article by the re- 
presentatives ''■hosen by the electoral colleges and not sub- 
mitted to a plcL'iscite. But Napoleon did not approve of 
such a course. H'^ published the document in die JUcm- 
i€ur, and by a decree called on all communes to give their 
votes openly, the vote^.to be counted in the assembly of 
the Champ de Mai suminoned to meet at Paris on May 26. 
The Acte additionel contented no one. The Napoleonists 
deplored the concessions to Liberalism, and regarded thdr 
Emperor as lost The Jacobins were disappointed to find 
in it no trace of their revolutionary ideas. The hereditary 
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pecrac^c was an outrage upon Icgalit)'. Tl"ie Liberai:-. treated 
it with disdain. Manythoup;ht that tliey had been deceived, 
that the concessions made were only ai)parent, and would be 
recalled at the earliest opportunity The nonn'nation ofpeers 
and judges, the right of prorogation and dis:iQlution, Ihc 
initiation of laws, were all gi\ en to the Emperor. He had 
changed nothing. He w.is still ihc man of aunaire, the 
autocrat of 181 1. 1 he new constitution, " La Benjamine" 
as it was called, was still more distasteful to the Royalists. 
The\- were e.specially angry with Article 67, which expressly 
forbade that any member of the Bourbon family should 
ever be called to the throne, even if the Imperial dynasty 
became extinct, and al-o prohibited the return to feudal 
rights, to titlics, to a privileged religion, to the revision of 
the sale of national {sroperty. They complained that this 
method uf bindinp^ the future attacked the rights of the 
people. The people, i>o far as they thought about the matter, 
were of opinion that the new Constitution did not fullil 
the Kmperor's promises, but there was but little excite- 
ment; seven-tenths of the population were indifferent. 
Napoleon himself said to Constant on April 25, at tiie 
Klysee, " Well, the Constitution is not a success." 

On May T, a decree was published in tiie Montteiir in- 
voking the Electoral C^^tllege to choose de[nities for the 
Chamber of Representatives, which was to meet after the 
proclamation of the acceptance uf the .Additional Act. 
The Ccjnstitution itself was finally confirmed by 1,532,527 
votes against 4802, showing a large number of abstentions. 
The elections to the Chamber were not favourable to 
Napoleon. In a Chamber of 629 there were only 80 de- 
termined Bonapartists, 30 or 40 Jacobins, and ^00 Liberals 
of different complexions. The assembly was hostile to 
• the Bourbons in consecjuence of their retrograde ideas 
and of their appeal tcj foreign assistance. It recognized 
Napoleon the head of the National Government of 
France, but it feared his despotism. It would have pre* 
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ferred a constiluLional kingdom under the Due d'Orl^ns, 
but it accepted the Empire, provided that the Emperor was 
deprived of all power, it w.is not a promising instruaient 
with which to Bght a life-and-death struggle against a 
European coalition. 

On June i, rSi5, took place the famous as'^ernbly of 
the Champ de Mai. \Vc may avail ourselves largely of the 
picturesque description oi' Mr. Hobhouse. In the southern 
portion of the Champ de Mars, the architect Fontaine had 
erected a vast pentagonal hemicycle, open at the base. In 
the opening was a structure covered with a canopy, 
containing an altar and seats for priests, musicians, and 
other performers of the mass. There were nominal 
divisions made by the wooden pillars of the building, 
surmounted by large wooden eagles, under which were 
written the names of the departments, which showed the 
extent and power of the Empire. Opposite to this was 
another edifice, with its back to the Ecole Militaire, with 
a great canopy in the middle, and oblons[ wings on each 
side. Under the canojjv a flight of carpeted stages de- 
scended from the principal windows of the first story 
of the military school, and about half-way between the 
windows and the ground was a platform for the throne. 
This sb^cture formed as it were the chord of which the 
hemicycle was the arc. Besides this, there was a bare 
pyramidal platform, with steps on each side fifteen feet 
high, at the back of the hemicycle, on which was placed 
a plain arm-chair, open and uncovered. Hobhouse con- 
sidered these erections rather tawdry than otherwise. The 
day was hot and radiant with sunshine. From early in 
the morning the hemicycle was filled with the electors, the 
representatives, chosen but not constituted, and a number 
of invited persons. On each side of the altar were the 
representatives of all the raiments of France. Hobhouse 
says that the scene, as a whole, was indescribably magnifi- 
cent The windows and the roof of the miUtaiy school 
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were filled with hidies, and there were innumerable standard- 
bearers, whoseglittering eagles and tricoloured banners made 
a dazzling show. The throne was a gilt purple-coloured 
arm-chair, with a purple cushion on the ground before it 
On the right of it were two common chairs, on the left 
a single chair. The first to appear were the children of the 
Reine Hortense, including Louis, afterwards Napoleon lil. 
Then came the Court of Cassation, the Court of Accounts, 
the Council of the University, the Imperial Court, and the 
Magistracy of I'aris, in robes, some of which appeared 
fantastic. The candles were lighted at the altar, and at 
midday the cannon announced the departure of the Emperor 
from the Tuileries. The sight in the Champ de Mars was 
superb. The troops were drawn up on each side down 
the whole length of the plain, the whole of the National 
Guard, the Imperial Guard, and the troops of the line, as 
well as the gendarmerie. The red lancers were seen 
filing over the bridge of Jena, and the long train of the 
cavalry of the ^uard, and the suite of carriages. There 
were fourteen state carriages, each drawn by six bay horses. 
The last but one contained Cambac^res, arch-chancelior of 
the Emperor, and the last the three Imperial Princes, Joseph, 
Lucien, and Jerome. The Imperial carriage was a large 
gilt coach with glass panels, surmounted b\' an immense 
gilt crown. Four footmen, or pages, were crowded before, 
and six behind. Two marshals of the Empire rode on 
each side of the carria^_;;e, Soult, Ney. Jourdan, and 
Grouchy, which was drawn b\- eight milk-white horses, 
dressed in lofty plumes of white, each led by a g^oom 
who could hold him securely down. Napoleon was dis- 
tinctly seen through the glass panels in his plumed hat 
and deep orange mantle. It would have been better if he 
had been in military uniform. A body of pages in i;recn 
and gold liveries ran down the stairs ^rom the window and 
ranged them.selves on each side of the stejjs from the 
pUtform of the throne to the ground. A grenadier of the 
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guard was posted at the foot of the steps to the left and to 
the right The tribunes under the canopy were filled by 
marshals and counsellors of state. 

Oiulaincourt and Scgur placed themselves on the highest 
step to the right of the throne; Cambac^r^ tottered down 
to the platform in a blue mantle spotted with gold bees. 
The Archbishop of Tours and Cardinal CambaoSr^ went 
to the altar. At one o'clock Napoleon marched from the 
window down the steps to the platform, and the assembly 
rose with a shout He advanced hastily in front, bowed or 
rather nodded two or three timesi plumped himself down 
into his throne, and rolled his mantle round hun. Hob- 
house says that he looked very ungainly and squat The 
princes did not look much better. Mass was performed, 
during which Napoleon was less occupied fay his prayers 
than with his opera-glasSi The mass over, the deputies 
presented an energetic address. " If we are only allowed 
a choice between the throne and war, the whole of France 
will rise lor war ; we will draw ourselves round the throne, 
on which sits the head and fiither of the people and the 
army. Every Frenchman is a soldier; victory will follow 
your eagles." The Constitution was then presented to the 
Emperor, and he signed it He then made a speech, 
which began, ** Emperor, Omsul, soldier, I hold everjfthing 
from the people." He was applauded with cries of " Vive 
rEmpereurl" ** Vive Bfarie Louise!" He then took the 
oath to the ConstitntkMi, and the Te Deum was sung. 
After this three eagles were solemnly presented to the 
Emperor as typical of the rest— the eagle of the national 
guard of the department of the Seine by Camot, that of 
the first regiment of the line by Davout, and that of the 
first marine corps by DecrK Napoleon threw off his 
mantle, leaped hom the throne, and advanced to meet 
the eaglesL He made a short speech, with great animation 
of manner and In a loud voice. " Soldiers of the national 
guard of the empire^ soldiers of the troops of land and 
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sea, I entrust to you the imperial eagle with the national 
colour. You swear to defend it at the price of \'our blood 
against the enemies of your country and of this throne. 
You swear that it shall alwa\'s be ) our railyinp^ sign. You 
swear it." The concluding words pierced the whole assem- 
bly, and were answered by the shout, " We su ear." 

The Emperor then went to his chair behind the hemi- 
cyclc and presented the eagles to the rest of the army. 
The whole arm}- of 50,000 men filed before their sovereign 
with their eagles in admirable order, the Imperial guard 
marching from I'ight to left, the others from left to right. 
Hobhouse says that this scene was more magnificent than 
any pen can describe. At half-past three the Emperor 
returned to his throne, bowed several times to the 
assembly, very graciously and apparently much pleased, 
mounted the stage, and disappeared in the window of the 
military school. Before three weeks were over Napoleon 
was a defeated fugitive, and thousands of these enthu- 
siasLic soldiers were stretched lifeless upon the plain of 
Waterloo. 

The Chamber of Deputies met on June 3. They elected 
as President, Lanjuinais, a man with a splendid record, but 
likely to be particularly distasteful to Napoleon because 
he had always been in opposition under the Empire. 
Napoleon thought for a moment of refusing to ratify the 
election, but he was dissuaded from taking this step. He 
summoned Lanjuinais to the Tuileries on the evening of 
June 4, and said to him, " Do you belong to me?" " Sire, 1 
have never belonged to any one." " But will you serve 
me?" "Sire, in the sphere of duty, for you have the visi- 
bility." "Some say you are a Bourbonist. others that 
you arc my personal enemy, and others that you sincerely 
love your country. You will judge which of these I 
believe when I congratulate both you and the Cliamber 
on the choice which has made you its president." The 
list of peers had been settled on the evening of June 2. 
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It contained a hundred and seventeen names. The 
Emperor's brothers, Joseph, Louis, Lucien, atid Jerome, 
Cardinal Fesch, Prince Eugene, Cambaccres and Lcbrun, 
Marshals Brune, Davout, Grouchy, Jourdan, Lcfebvre, 
Marsin, Ney, Muncey, Mortier, five admirals, thirty cipfnt 
jjenerals. all the ministers, four prelates, a dozen Couii- 
seillers ci'I^lat, about thirty distinguished personages, such 
as Chaj^tal, Eaccpede, Gassendi, Lavalette, Montalivt^t, 
Molt, /YUoiige, Segur, Roederer, Lameth, Sieves, and 
about fifteen representatives of the ancicMine noblesse 
who cunscntcd to be nominated. Augcreaii, Oudinot, 
Gouvion Saint Cyr, Kellermann, and Grcgoire were pLir- 
posely omitted. The iinpcri.d sitting of the two Chambers 
took place on June 7, and an interesting account of it 
;iiven bv Hcjbhousc. 

He went, to the i)alace nf the legislative body at two in 
the afternoon, and found a phice in one of the galleries. 
The Counsellors of State took their scats, and shortly 
afterwards Napoleon's mother, whom he describes as a 
very handsome, regular-featured, princely personage, 
young of her age; entered the gallery with the Queen 
Hortense and the beautiful Duchesses of Bassano, Rovit^o, 
and 1- iaeenza. At four the cannon of the Tuileries were 
heard, and twenty minutes later the doors of the theatre 
opposite the throne were thrown open. 1 he j^rcsident, 
with a deputation of members, ministers of State, 
marshals, chamberlains, and {^ages appeared, and at last 
the shout of '* TEmi^ereur ! " a]nioLinced the arrival of 
Napoleon. He wore his velvet cap and Imperial mantle; 
was attended by his brother, the great officers of the 
Court, and Cambacdres in his robes of bees. The whole 
assembly arose. Napoleon ascended to the tin one amidst 
continual acclamations. He turned ruund, bowed, and sat 
down. Jcjseph sat on lus right, Louis on his left. Jerome 
was absent. Segur gave the l^rnpcror's conunand that all 
:>liould be seated. 1 hen the members ui tlic two houses 
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took the oath of obedience to the Constitution and of 
fidelity to the I'Lmperor. This lasted a long; time. Napoleon 
continually took lozenj^es from a small h;i^ in his hand, and 
appeared to labour considerably in iiis chest. He was 
evidently unwell, probably suffering from a cold ; excrpt 
speakint^ twice to Joseph, he said not a word to an>' one 
near him. When the oaths were finished he pulled off his 
cap, and bcL^^an his speech. His voice was distinct and 
clear, but became rather feeble towards the end. He 
concluded thus : " It is possible that the first duty of a 
sovereign summons me, at no short interval, to the head 
of the children of the nation, to fight for our country. The 
army and myself will do our duty. You, peers and repre- 
sentatives, give to the nation the example of confidence, 
of energy, and of patriotism ; and, like the senators of the 
great people of antiquity, be determined to die rather than 
to survive the dishonour and d^radation of France. The 
holy cause of our fatherland will be triumphant" These 
last words were pronounced in a lowered voice, and with a 
gesture of his right hand. He bowed to the assembly, and 
retired amidst the thunder of acclamations, at which he 
appeared highly delighted. Nothing could exceed the 
eothusiasfs, which teemed the more spontaneous as the 
Ofies of " Vive TEmpereur ! " were not more frequent than 
those of ••Vive la Nation!** and "Vive la France!" 
Hobhoose confesses to a presentiment that he had seen 
tliis extraofdinaty man for the last time. 

Indeed, everything had changed with him.^ When he 
entMSced the Tuilenes on March 20 he was excited by his 
triompb and was inspired by eneiigy, resolution, and hope. 
For tiuee weeks everything gave way like magic before 
lilm ; after that everything was leagued against him. The 
Powers placed him under the ban of Europe and armed a 
miUton of soldiers to exterminate him. The South rose in 
Insurrection, the West in rebellion, the North in constancy, 
and the whole of France was divided in opinion. The 
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army was in want of men, the arsenals of supplies, the 
Treasury of money. Each day, after working fiftec^n 
hours to reorganize the army, the finances, and the 
administratioi], lie had discuss Constitutional questions 
with Benjamin Constant, with the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Constitution, aiid always yield to their argu- 
ments. He abdicated the dictatorship, gave representative 
government, the liberty of the press, the liberty of the 
tribune, the liberty of the elections. Still they refused to 
believe in his honesty of purpose. He was threatened 
abroad, abused by the press at home, he found laziness in 
the administration, treason in the police, distrust in the 
Chambers, demoralization at the Tuileries, and every* 
where hostility, suspicion, and discouragernent./ 

Even Napolcoii could not underc^o this torture for three 
months without bciiif^ weakened b\' it morall)' and physi- 
cally. At the end of May he was not the same man that 
he was on March 20. He had |_>rescrvcd unimpaired the 
master qualities of his great genius, but the subordinate 
qualities, will, decision, confidence, had declined in him. 
He became subject to bodily ailments of a very painful 
nature. He was sometimes sunk in profound depression. 
He lost all hope and all energy. It is said that in his 
hours of anguish he was tormented by visions of France, 
conquered and dismembered He sought by day the sleep 
which he could not obtain at night. When he was alone 
he burst into tears. Carnot once surprised him in this con- 
dition before a portrait of his son. He had lost the idea of 
success, and no longer believed in his star. He said to 
MoUien, " Destiny has changed towards me ; I have lost 
in her an auxiliary which I cannot replace." "Time," he 
said also, "will show whether France will take more pains 
to keep me than it did to keep the Bourbons." 

Napoleon had determined to leave Paris for the front on 
June 12. The troops had begun their march, and the 
Imperial Guard, the military chest, and tlie Household 
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troops were between Compi^gne, Soissons, and Laon. 
Profiting by the experience of 1 8 14 he determined not to 
kavc a regency behind him, but to keep the threads of 
administration in bis own hands. Joseph was to preside 
at the Council of Ministers, and all matters were to be 
referred personally to the Emperor. On the evening of 
June II he dined with his mother, his brothers and the 
princesses. The children of Joseph and tlie two sons of 
Hortensfr— one of them alterwaids Napcdeon III — came 
to dessert. He then lecdved the piesident of the 
Chambers, the minlsteis and a few £uthfiil friends. 
Lavalette stayed with him till midnight and left him in 
a gay humour. But he had on that day passed through 
the wearisome ordeal of feoetving the address of two 
Chambers, and he had in his reply given them a usefiil 
lesson. "Help me to save our country. The crisis in 
which we are engaged is dangerous. Do not let us imitate 
the example of the Lower Roman Empire, which, pressed 
on all sides by the Barbarians, made itself the laughing- 
stock of posterity by engaging in subtle discussions at the 
moment when the battering-ram was breaking down the 
gates of the capital." 

In order to restore confidence in the new Empire it was 
necessary that Napoleon should gain a victory. The West 
was in arms, civil war distracted the South, tiiere was dis- 
content at Paris, at Lille, at Rouen and at Bordeaux. 
The approach of the war stopped all business, paralysed 
commerce, made the funds sink to 54 francs. But there 
existed undoubtedly a great movement of patriotism. 
France rose quivering with indignation and anger against 
the humiliating ultimatum of Europe and its unjust op- 
pcession. The hatred of the foreigner was intense, and 
confidence in the new government would be restored as 
soon as the foreigner met with a well-merited deleat To 
secure that victory Napoleon left Paris on June 12. Before 
we enter on the consideration of his last campaign let us 
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consider the condition of the foices with which he hoped 
to secure the victory. 

On his return from Elba the Emperor fimnd not more 
than 200,000 men under armsL If he had followed the 
precedent of his earlier days he would have had recourse 
to an extra levy on the classes from 1806 to 1814, lo the 
class of 18 1 5 and to the anticipation of the Class of 1816^ 
But he hesitated to re-establish the conscription which had 
been abolished by Louis XVIIL The only possible ex- 
pedient was to recall to the army the soldiers on leaver 
and those who were absent without permlssioa Of the 
first categQcy there were 32,800^ of the second 85/100; but 
Davout reckoned that the number to be obtained in tiits 
way would not altogether be more than 59yooa The 
decree which gave thb order was not issued till April 
the Emperor having hoped that he might possibly be able 
to avoid war altogether, and the idea of a renewal of war 
was very repugnant to public opinion. An a matter of 
fact, the estimate given by Davout was exceeded by 3S/m 
men, which was creditaUe to the patriotism of tiie country. 
One of Napoleon's first cares had been to reorganise the 
National Guard, but the result did not answer his expecta- 
tions Out of the number of 234^20 summoned by 
various decrees issued b et w ee n April 10 and May 15, 
about 150^000 were got together by June 15. As a final 
resource tiie Emperor was Obliged to renew the conscrip- 
tion. This would give i50/xx> men, of whom aoyooo bad 
fought in the last campaign, but by June 11, less than 
$OfiOO had presented themselves. 

As for munitions of war, provisions, horses, uniforms^ 
and shoes were almost entirely wanting. There were 
13,947 cannon, but horses, harness, and 6o0y000 rounds of 
ammunition had to be supplied. The arsenals contained 
only 195,000 muskets, of which 74,000 needed repair 
Muskets were bought in England, Belgium, and the Rhine 
provinces* and every nerve was strained to provide them in 
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Fnnc& The Emperor wrote to Davout oa Maidi 2$: 
The safety of the countiy depends on the number of 
muskets which we can provide." After aU, about half the 
mobilized National Guard were without musketa There 
were also no cuirasses, but Napoleon wrote to Davout: 
" Never nund; set the soldiers under arms; cuirasses are not 
indispensable to make war with." It was hoped that each 
soldier would have 100 rounds of ammunition, 50 in their 
belts, and 50 in r eser ve, but only the first 50 were provided 
on June i. The uniforms were in rags, the soldiers were 
in need of both shoes and shirts ; when these deficiencies 
were supplied tiiere was not sufficient blue doth to pcovide 
uniforms. Horses were very deficient, but at the opening 
of the campaign the cavalry had 40,000, and the artillery 
16,50a Great pains were taken to put the fortresses in 
a condition of defence, and to provision tfaem. 

For all these needs money was urgently required, and 
Napoleon was one of the greatest of finanders. He did 
not believe in loans ; because^ as he said* he had no desire 
to live upon the iuture. Also he not only refrained from 
imposing new taxes, but abolished some duties of excise 
whidi had been created by Louis XVHI, He found an 
unexpected sum of 50,000,000 in the treasury* wfaidi luut 
not been carried off to Ghent By a number of ex- 
pedients, which would be difficult to explain without un** 
ravelling the tntricades of French finance, he managed to 
find money for his immediate needs. But there were great 
deficiencies. At the opening of the campaign about 
5,000,000 a month was required for the pay of the soldiers, 
and tiw military chest only contained about 670,000 francs. 

Let us now see of how many men his army was com- 
posed. The army of the north contained 124,139 men, 
and was commanded by the Emperor in person ; the army 
of the Rhine 23,097 men, under Rapp; the army of the 
Alps, 2},6iy men, under Sucfaet; the army of the 
' Pyrenees, about 15,000 men, under Clausel and DecaeiL 
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There were also three Corps d'Arm^» and four divisions 
of National Guards. Altogether the active army consisted 
of 384,000 men, and the reserve of 222,00a All this had 
been created in three months. If the war had continued 
these bodies would have been lai^gely increased, and 
Napoleon was not far wrong when he boasted that by 
October i he would have been at the head of an army of 
Sooficx> men, including regulars and National Guards. 

Of the marshals, threes Berthier, Victor, and Marmont, 
had joined Louis XVIII in Belgium. Augereau was 
struck from the list for his conduct at Lyons in 18 14. 
Napoleon did not employ Gouvion de Saint Cyr or 
Oudtnot Macdonald refused to serve under hinu Mono^ 
and Lefebvre were leit in the cold. Masstfna remained at 
Paris^ Mortier, Suchet, and Jourdan were employed 
Brune was sent to Marseilles. Ney had offended Napoleon 
too deeply, first by forcing him to abdicate, and then by 
saying that he would bring him back to Paris in an iron 
cage, to be entirely forgiven. On April 15 he had the 
audacity to tell Napoleon that he had made use of the 
expression in order to conceal his real projects. Napoleon 
said nothing, but his eyes glowed with unusual fire; Ney 
at first retired to his country seat, and then returned to 
Paris for the Champ de Mai. When he went to the 
Tuileries on June 6 his master said to him, Here you are. 
I thought you had emigrated." " I ought to have done so 
earlier," he replied On June 1 1, just before leaving Paris, 
Napoleon wrote to the Minister of War: ** Summon 
Marshal Ney, tell him that if he wishes to be present at 
the first battle he must join me at Avesnes on June 14.'' 
He arrived at Avesnes on June 13, where he dined with 
the Emperor ; but we shall see he only received his com- 
mand of the first and second Corps d'Arm6e on the after- 
noon of June 15. It would pei^ps have been better if 
Napdeon had let him alone. Murat oflered to shed for 
Napoleon his last drop of blood, but Napoleon refused ; 
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for this he expressed his regret at St. Helena. " At 
Waterloo Murat might have gained us the victory. What 
was wanted? To break three or four English squares. 
Murnt was precisely the man for that" Grouchy had 
a great reputation as a cavalry officer, and Napoleon could 
not know how £iital his services were to prove. 

Who was to be chief of the staff? Berthier, Prince of 
Wagram, was an ideal man for this position, and Napoleon 
would have received him gladly. He said to Rapp, ** That 
blockhead Berthier, he will come back. I pardon him 
everything, but on condition that he appears before me in 
his bodyguard uniform." He indeed desired to return to 
France, where he had left his wife and his two daughters. 
After staying a short time with Louis XVIII at Ghent, he 
went to Bamberg, in the territories of the King of Bavaria, 
his uncle by marriage. At the beginning of May he 
endeavoured to reach the French frontier by Basel, but 
was stopped at Stockach by the Prince of HohenzoUem. 
On the afternoon of June i, when a regiment of Russian 
troops was entering the town, he was watching them from 
a window in the third story of the palace at Bamberg, 
when be fell out and was taken up with a broken skull. 
He was said to have committed suicide, but it was veiy 
probably an accident In default of Berthier, Napoleon 
was obliged to make use of Soult. Soult had great 
qualities, but not those of a chief of the staff. Others 
would have done better, but Napoleon wished to have 
a marshal in this position, and Soult was alone available. 
He was obliged to leave Davout behind at Paris^ because 
he could entrust the care of the capital to no one dsCi It 
is remarkable that all the principal marshals and generals 
of Napoleon were, hke himself, under fifty years of age^ 
Napoleon was 46, Davout 45. Soult and Ney 46b Grouchy 
and Drouet d'Erlon 49. Vandamme 44, Rapp, Clausel, 
Pajol, 43. La B^qy^ the youngest of the generals of 
brigade, was only 291 
Q 
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Unfortunately the spirit of the anny left much to be 
desired. Many of the officers belKved that Napoleon was 
lost, and that his defeat was inevitable; The soldieis were 
full of enthusiasm* but discipline was rdaxed. The 
soldiefs damoured to be reviewed by the Emperor. They 
reeelved their new eagles with enthusiastic exdamatiom 
and threatening; oatfaSb They placed little tricolour flags 
in the barrels of their musketai They sworeb crossing their 
sabres over flaming punch, to conquer or die. They said, 
as they pointed to the bust of the Emperor, He will be 
wi^ us." They gave up thdr pay to meet the expenses 
of tiie war. They left their garrisons to wander tlirough 
the villages crying Vive TEmpereur I " Th^ tore up the 
white flags when they found thent They were eager to 
double tiMh- march In order to be present at the first 
batik. They said that they had no need of cartrk^e8» 
because they could attack the enemy with the bayonet, 
that their shoes might go to the devil so long as the 
Emperor beat the allies. The army was warlike in tone, 
fevered with desire of vengeance, capable of heroic efforts, 
but impressionable, given to discussion without discipline, 
suspicious of its leaders, troubled by the fear of treason, 
and therefore accessible to panic Never had Napoleon 
held in his hands an instrument so terrible and so weak. J 

To turn to the allies. On March 25, when they formed 
the seventh coalition, they had only 80,000 men to resist 
an attack on Belgium, This force consisted of 30,oc<3 
Prussians, I4,0(X^ Saxon^j 23,0(X) Anglo- Hanoverians, and 
10,000 Dutch-Belgians. On April 1 Xapolcon could ha\-c 
crossed the frontier with 50,000 men and entered Brussels 
without striknig a blow. Wellington was at Viemia, and 
Blucher at Berlin. The Brussian generals, the Prince of 
Orange, and Wellington himself, were afraid of this step. 
Napoleon thoui^Iit of it, but immediately rejected it. He 
knew that it would be a flash in the pan. He could not at 
the same time conquer Belgium and reorganize the army. 
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He also hoped that peace might yet be possible. He did 
not seriously begin to consider his plan of campaign until 
the middle of May, when he had lost all hope of avoiding 
war. Various plans were proposed for the conquest of 
France. Gneibcnau was in favour of invading France with 
four great armies, of which the fourth, the Russian, was 
to form the reserve. They were to march solidly on to 
Paris, without takin^r account of individual deserters. The 
opinion of Wellington was that hostilities should be com- 
menced on May i without waitinc^ for the Russians, or 
even for the concentration of the other three armies. He 
advised the collection between the Sambre and the Meuse 
of 60,000 alHed Hanoverian and British troops, 60,000 
Prussians, and 140,000 allied Austrian, Bavarian, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Baden troops, in order to enter France with 
superior forces, and to manoeuvre in the direction of Paris. 
He knew that Napoleon's strength would be increased by 
every day of truce. At Vienna it was determined not to 
commence hostilities till June i. Wellington and Blucher 
regarded this as a month lost, Knesebeck and Schwarzen- 
berg as a month gained. Indeed, on June 10 Schwarzen- 
berg persuaded the sovereigns to adopt a plan, the execution 
of which was oot to begin till June 27 or July i. Bliicher 
was fufioiis, because he said that he was longing to recover 
his pipe, which he had left behind at Paris. According 
to this plan, six armies were simultaneously to invade 
France, (i) The army of the Low Countries, consisting of 
93,000 £nglish, Hanoverians, B^lns^vic1<ers, Dutch, and 
Belgians, under Wellington between Maubeuge and Beau« 
mont (2) The Prussian army, ii7,ocx) strong, under 
Blucher between Philippeville and Givet. (3) The Russian 
army, i5Oy0oo, under Barclay de Tolly, by Saint Louis and 
SaarbrOck. (4) The army of the Upper Rhine, consisting 
of 21O11000 Austrians, Bavarians, Wurtembergcrs, and 
Hessians, under Schwanenberg, chiefly by Basel. These 
four armies were to march on Paris, the £nglish by 
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PercMiiie» the Pniisians by Laon, the Russians fay Nancy, 
tiie Austrians by Langres. On the extreme left the anny 
of North Italy, consisting of $BflOO Austrians and I2,j00o 
Piedmontese^ under Frimont, and the Austrian anny of 
Naples consisting of 35jpoo men, under Bianchi, were to 
cross the Alps, and mardi,one on Lyons, and the other on 
Provence, where the English squadron was to second their 
operations. 

Napoleon had a general knowledge of the phm of the 
allies, and two plans of campaign presented themselves to 
his mind. The first was to mass the bulls of his army 
round Paris, to concentrate the army of the Alps and the 
Jura at Lyons^ to allow the allies to entangle themsdves 
with the fortresses, which were not badly garrisoned If 
the allies crossed tiie frontier on July i, th^ would reach 
Lyons about July i8, and Paris about July 2$, by which 
date preparations would be complete, the garrison con- 
sisting of about 80,000 men. Napoleon would have 
200iiooo soldiers round Paris, and there would remain 
Sofioo in the depots, and 158,000 in process of recruit- 
ment Of the 645/xx) allies who invaded France, 75,000 
would be occupied in the Lyons district and in Provence, 
while I50yooo would be required to secure their communi- 
cations. This would leave 420PCO men opposed to the 
200y000 of Napoleon. He would begin a campaign like 
that of 1814, with 200,000 men instead of gofiOOt and 
with Paris fortified and defended by 80,000 under Davout 
The second plan, which was much more hazardous, but 
more in accordance with the best principles of war, was 
to attack the enemy before their forces were concen- 
trated. By June 15, the Emperor could collect on the 
northern frontier an army of 223^00 men. He would 
march into Belgium, defeat the English and Prussians 
separately, and then, after having received new reinforce- 
ments from the depots, he would join the 23,000 men 
under Rapp, and march against the Austrians and 
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Rnssians. The first of these plans would have been the 
wisest, but the second was preferred for political reasons. 
A victory was necessary, to determine the waverers. Be- 
sides, he thought that if he gained the victory the Belgians 
would rally round him, and if he were beaten he could 
still fall back on the measures of defence. 

Napoleon hesitated lon^ between these two plans, and 
li.ivii!^' clcici mined to lake the offensive lie was some days 
making up his mind where he should strike the first blow. 
He wished to attack the English and Prussian armies 
separately, and if possible to prevent their junction. If 
he attacked the rii^ht wing of Wellington by Lille or 
Cond^ he would throw the English army into the arms 
of the Prussians. If he attacked the left wing of Bliicher 
by Givet and the valley of the Meuse he would throw the 
Prussians into the arms of the English. He therefore 
deternnncd to attack the point of the junction of the two 
armies, which was the road from Charleroi to Brussels, 
and on this road he threw himself, by way of Beaumont 
and Philippeville, with the rapidity of lightning. Hob- 
house, visiting an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, found 
him employed mapping in detail the country on the 
Belgian frontier. "Would not," he said, "a separation of 
the PrusMai^ and Enf^lish armies, and a rapid march upon 
Brussels, surprise \ our [; liticians in England : we can 
beat Bliicher first aud llicn we shall try your Wellington. 
No one doubts the undaunted bravery of English soldiers, 
but the loss of 20,000 men would make the people of 
London look a little pale. You are rather sparine^' of your 
own blood, though i cannot say that you care about that 
of your friends." 

^if/lmVKcr.'— Besides tfaose before nentioncd, ttse hai been made 
of Wellington's despatches. The letters written from Paris by 
house during the hundied days bave been of great value. 
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UGNY AND QUATR£ BRAS 

NAPOLEON, leaving Paris on the n^t of 
June 1 1» reached Laon at midday on June li, 
and came to sleep at Avesnes on June 13. On 
the evening of June 14 he established his 
head«quaiters at Beaumont, in the centre of his army« doae 
to the Belgian fitrntier. At die reveille the Emperor's 
order of the day, dated Avesnes, June 14, was read to 
them. ** Soldiers, it is to-day the anniversaiy of Marengo 
and of Friedland, battles whidh decided on two oocasioos the 
destiny of Europe* Then, as after Austerlitz and after 
Wagram, we were too generous. To-day, however, in coali- 
tion against us, the princes whom we left on the throne are 
attacking the independence and most sacred r^ts of 
France. They have begun the most unjust of aggressioiis. 
Let us march to meet them ; they as ourselves, are we not 
still the same men ?" 

At daybreak on June 15 the positions of the French 
army were as follows: — The first corps of 20,731 men, 
under Drouet d'Erlon, formed the extreme left^ and were 
posted between the road which leads from Avesnes to 
Maubeuge and Solre>sur-Sambre; the second corps, 
under Reille, was between Soke*sur-Sambre 
and Liers ; the third corps, 18,105 men, under Vandammc, 
and the sixth corpse 10,821, under Lobau, was b e t w e en 
Beaumont and the frontier. The fourth corps, 1 5 404 men, 
under Gerard, was between Philippevtlle and Florence ; 
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and the reserve of cavalry, 13,144 men, under Grouchy, 
was at Vakourt and Bosaus. The Imperial Guard, 20,755 
men, was posted around Beaumont This army was pro- 
vided with 370 cannon, and bivouacked on a space not 
exceeding five miles by seven. Thus in two days i24^cxx> 
men had been bfous^t to the frontier from long distances 
close to the enemies^ oumtpotta, witiioiit the allies having 
taken any defen^ve measures. Never had a march of 
concentration been better conceived or moie skilfully 
carried out 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Prussian troops were 
scattered over a front more than a hundred miles loi^, 
and about thirty or forty broad. On June 14 the head^ 
quarters of Bliicher were at Namur. The first corps, 
30,800 men, under Ziethen, forming the right of the 
Prussian army, occupied Thuin, Marchiennes, Charleroi, 
Fleurus, Sombreffe, and Gembloux. The second corps, 
under Pirch I, Namur, and Heron and Hannut The 
third corps, 23 700, under Thielmann, occupied Dinant 
and Huy. The fourth corps, 30,300, under Biilow, Licgo 
and Tongres. The head quarters of Wellington were at 
Brussels, and his army was posted from the Lys and the 
Scheldt to the Haine. The second corps, 27,521, under 
Lord II ill, occupied Ath, Oudcnarde, Ghent, and Alost. 
The first corps, 30,246, under the I'riiicc of Orange, Mens, 
SenefTe, Nivelles, Genappc, Soignies, Braine le Comte, and 
Lnyhicn. The cavalry, 9913, under Lord Uxbridge, was 
posted along the Dender, between Ninove, and Ath ; and 
the reserve, 25,597 men, was under the immediate com- 
mand of Wellington, in the environs of Brussels. From 
these positions it would have taken each of these armies 
three days to have concentrated in the line of contact, and 
double the time to concentrate on the English right and 
the Prussian left. There can be little doubt that neither 
Wellington nor Bliicher expected an attack. On June 13, 
when Napoleon was posting from Laon to Avesncs, 
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WfiUlngtOQ waa writing to Lord Lyndoch about Napoleon : 
judge from hit speech to the legislature that his 
departure Is not likely to be immediate and on June 3 
Blilcber had written to his wife from Namur: '*We shall 
soon enter France; we may easily remain here a year, for 
Bonaparte will not attack us." 

The advanced guard of the French army crossed the 
frontier at 3.30 a,m. on June 15. TKc main army advanced 
upon Charleroi in three divisions. The arrangements 
were made with the greatest skill. The whole army was 
to pass the Sambre before midday. Military authorities 
are agreed that the dispositions made for the advance of 
the army were a model, and that the genius of Napoleon 
for organization had never been more conspicuous than 
in the orders he gave. Unfortunately these orders were 
not punctually executed. Drouet d'Erlon started at 
4.30 a.ni. instead of 3 a.m. Vandamme, who should have 
started at 3 a.m., did not receive his orders till 5 a.m.. the 
orderly having fallen from his horse and broken his leg ; 
Gerard was also four hours late. Unfortunately also 
General de Bourmont, who commanded the leading division 
of the fourth corps, passed over to the enemy. He left a 
letter for Gerard in the following terms: " I do not wish 
to help to estabUsh in France a bloody despotism which 
will destroy my country. I would hm resigned and 
gone home If it had been possible I shall not be seen 
in the ranks of the enemy, and I shall give them no 
information." He» however, did inform the Prussians tliat 
the French would attack Charleroi in the afternoon, and 
he told Ziethen that the French army was i2oyqoo strong. 
When he met Blikcher at $ p,m he would doubtless have 
given him any information he desired, but Bliicher would 
scarcely speak to him, and when his attention was called 
to the white cockade he wore, cried out, '*£fnerlet was das 
Volk fur ein Zdchen ansteckt, Hundsfott bleibt Hunds- 
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fbtt" (** It does not matter what sort of a cockade a man 
wears, a rascal is always a rascal") 

The enemy was not in need of the information which 
Bourmont had given them. As early as June 9 Ziethen 
had heen informed of the movement of troops towards 
the frontier. On June 12 Wellington was told that 
looyooo French were concentrating between Avesnes and 
Philippeville; On June 13 Domberg, the commander of 
the light cavalry, wrote to Blilcher that an attack appeared 
to him imminent, and on June 14 Pitch II announced 
from Marchiennes that die French would attack on the 
following day. Although Wellington and Blilcfaer did not 
personally believe in the advance oi Napoleon, they had 
met at Tirlemont on May 3, with a view to concerting 
operations. It is not known predsdy what was arranged 
at this interview, but they probably agreed on some 
scheme of concentration before Bnrasds. This is shown 
by the general movement towards die right which was 
undertaken by the Prussian army on the following day. 
Ziethen was ordered to keep in touch with the army <^ 
Wellmgton, and in case of attack to await the m ov em en t 
of the enemy at Fleurus, and to send the earliest news of 
any danger to the two commanders-in-chief. Before mid- 
day on June 14 Bliicher began to concentrate his army at 
Fleurus. Indeed, the advanced posts of Ziethen's army 
under Pirch II expected to be attacked at daybreak on 
June 15, and between the frontier and the Sambre they 
lost 500 men. 

The Sambre was crossed by two bridges at this point, 
that of Charleroi and that of Marchienne. The brid^'c of 
Marchienne was taken by a bayonet charge after two 
hours' conflict about midday, but the passage of the river 
did not begin till 4 30 p.m. In attacking the bridj^c at 
Charleroi VajcA had to await for Vaiidamme, but owing to 
Var.dainme's delay the Emperor arrived first, and by his 
energetic presence the bridge was crossed about midday. 
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Napoleon passed through the town amid the cheers of the 
population. He stopped his horse at a little inn called 
La Belle Vue, just in front of the point where the two 
foads blanch off to Brussels and Fleurus, a point whidi 
gave a view of the whole valley of the Sambre. He sat 
down on a chair by the side of the road and watched the 
passage of the troops. He was saluted by drums and 
trumpets, and the cheers of the soldiers. It is said that 
he fdl asleep, which on a hot day is not incredible, after 
six or seven hours on horseback. At about 2 p.m. Gour- 
gaud came up with the news that the Prussians were 
in force at Gosselies, on the Bnissds road. Napoleon sent 
immediatdy to Marshal Reille at Marchienne, ordering 
him to march on Gosaelies. He also placed on the 
Brussels road a regiment of the Young Guard and a 
battery of horse artillery. He also ordered Lefebvre 
Desnoettes to sopporl the first hussars with the light 
cavalry of the Guard, and dictated to Soult a letter for 
d'Erlon, telling him to march on Gosselies to help RetUe. 
This letter had no sooner been sent at about 3.15 p.m. 
when Ney arrived on the scene. The Emperor said to 
him, ** Good morning^ Ney I You are going to t^e com- 
mand of the first and second corps d'arm6& I give you 
the light cavalry of my Guard, but do not make use of it 
To-morrow you will be joined by Kellermann's cuiras* 
siers. Got Drive the enemy along the Brussels road, and 
take poaitkm at Quatre Bras." At this moment the 
English were advancing from Brussels and the Prussians 
from Namur ; they could only unite by the high road from 
Namur to Nivelles, which passed by Sombrefie, and 
crossed the road from Charleroi to Brussels at Quatre 
Bras. The Emperor wished to establish his left wmg at 
Quatre Bras, and his right wing at SombreiTe, while he 
took position himself at Fleurus, at the apex of the 
triangle^ at the base of which were two armies ready to 
attack whichever enemy first made his appearance. If both 
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of tbem retired, he would enter Bnisaela witiiout firing a 
shot 

Ney left at once^ and just then Grouchy came up, and 
received oommand of the right wing. He was ordered to 
attack the enemy in flank, to pursue them to SombrefTe, 
and take position thefe. These orders given, the Emperor 
returned to CharleroL But he had better have remained at 
Gllly, because the attack was delayed by his absence, and 
Grouchy, ill supported by Vandamme, did not even succeed 
in occupying Fleurus. Ney succeeded in capturing Gos- 
seliea, but he neglected the Older of his master to push on 
farther, and only sent the lancers and the chasseurs of the 
guard to Quatre Bras. This body arrived at Frasnes at 
5.30 p.m., a village about 2| miles from Quatre Bras. It 
was defended by a Dutch battalion and a battery of horse 
aitillefy. Some Polish lancers pushed on as far as Quatre 
Bras, which was unoccupied, but, fearing to be left un- 
supported, Ney returned to Frasnes. Just at this moment 
Prince Bernard of Saxe Weimar took possession of Quatre 
Bras with four Dutch battalions. Ney then came up and 
saw that Quatre Bras was defended by four thousand men 
and six guns, so after posting his light cavalry at Frasnes 
he returned to Gosselies for the night Ney was quite 
right in determining at 7 p.m. that it would be unwise to 
attack Quatre Bras ; but if he had marched on at 5 p m., 
with even a part of his troops, he could have defeated the 
Dutch. Excuse is made for him that he was afraid of 
having to meet the whole army of Wellington, but for the 
first time In his life he acted with caution, and that caution 
was fetal to his master. But although Napoleon had failed 
to gain possession of the important strategic positions of 
Quatre Brss and Sombreffe, he had nevertheless estab- 
lished his army of 124,000 men in a triangle, the sides 
of which were nine miles long, in the very centre of the 
allies. To all appearance tiie allies were surprised. Not 
a single English uniform had been seen, nor had the 
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Pntssians appeared in force. Indeed, Napoleon was of 
opinion that evening that he had broken the concert of the 
allies, and that they had retired, the Prtuaiana towards 
Li^ge and Maestricht, and the English towards Ostend and 
Antwerp. He felt certain of victory. 

The plan he formed for June i6 was to attack the 
Prussians with Groochy and occupy Sombiefib and Gem- 
bk)ux, then to join Ney with the reserve and occupy 
Quatre Bras, from whtdi he could make a nig|kt march 
to Brussels, reaching it at 7 a.m, on June 17. He sent out 
orders to diis effect be tw ee n 7 a.m. and 8 a*m. Just at 
this time news arrived from Grouchy that strong Prussian 
forces were advancing from tiie Namur road upon Biye 
and St Amand, tn the direction of Flenrus. This entirely 
upset Napoleon's plans. He recognized that he would 
have to engage the whole Prussian army on his righ^ and 
possibly the whole English army on his left. But he was 
loath to believe that he had been mistaken, and he repeated 
tiie orders previously given to Ney and Grouchy, sending 
them, for sake of security, by Flahaut and La BMoyire. 
Just as the Emperor was leaving Charleroi for Fleurus, 
between 9 a.m. and 10 am, news arrived that strong forces 
of tiie enemy were massed in the direction of Quatre Bras. 
He therefore reiterated his order to N^ in the following 
terms : '*Blttcher was yesterday at Namur ; it Is not likely 
that he has marched to Quatre Bras; you can only have 
before you troops coming from Bruaads. Collect the 
diviskMis of Reille and d'Erlon and of Kellermann; with 
these forces yon will be able to beat and destroy all the 
enemy's forces which may present themselves." Lobau 
was to remain at Charieroi to help Ney if necessary. 
Napoleon then left and reached Fleunis just before 1 1 a.m. 
He found Grouchy tiiere to his surprise, for he supposed 
that he was at Sombreffo* The Emperor rode along the 
line and establi^ed himsdf In a windmill built of btick» 
which dominated the plain. 
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Bliicher had reached Sombreffe from Namur at 4 p.m. 
on June 15. He determined to fight the next day behind 
the brook of the Lic^ne, a position which he had previously 
reconnoitred for the purpose. He was full of spirit, and 
thought himself invincible. He wrote to his wife, " With 
my 120,000 Prusjiians I would undertake to conquer 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Ali^icrs, if I had nut got to cross the 
sea. " Hut at 11 a.m. he had onl\' in line Ziethen's corps, 
now rcdticcd to 28.000 men. Tiic corps of Pirch I (21,000) 
only arrived al Soaibrcifc at midday, iullowcd by Thiel- 
mann's corp.s, 24,000. Billow's, with 30,cx>d, was far behind. 
Nevertheless, he determined to light, in ihc hope, it iii said, 
that the English would assist him. The Germans say 
that Wellington had given a ionnal promise tu do so, but 
that is not borne out by the evidence. He had said to 
Colonel Pfiiel, sent by RI ichjr on the evening of June 13, 
** My army will be concentrated at Nivelles or at Quatre 
Bras, according to circumstances, 22 hours after the first 
cannon is fired." Wellington believed that the main attack 
of Napoleon v. oult] l^e by way of Mons, and he thought 
that the march on Charleroi might be only a feint, In the 
afternoon of June 1$, he said to Muffling, " If everything is 
as Zicthen believes, I will concentrate on my left wing, so as 
to act in concert with the Prussian army; but if a part of 
the enemy's forces marches on Mons, I shall be obliged to 
concentrate on my centre. I must therefore wait for news 
from my outposts at Mons before deciding. However, 
since the departure of my troops is certain, although their 
destination is uncertain, I will give orders for them to hold 
thein j,elves in readiness to march." These orders were sent 
out between 6 p.m. and 7. p.m. June 1 5. It was on that even- 
ing that took place the famous ball of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond. About 200 guests were invited, including the Prince 
of Orange, Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, the Prince 
of Nassau, Welhngton of course, Pozzo di Borgo, Muffling, 
CUntoiv Ponsonby, Picton, Vivian, Byag, Pack, Kempt, 
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Maithiiid, and many others whose names have become 

household words. Lord Uxbridge rode over from Ninove, 
twenty miles from Brussels, and consulted with Wellington 
at the ball. Wellin^on arrived at midnight. He told 
Brunswick that Napoleon had invaded Belgium, and that 
there would be a battle on that day. The duke grew pale, 
and shuddered, with a presentiment of death. Wellington 
repeated to the generals verbally the orders which he had 
already given in writing, and the officers left one by one. 
The ball continued till the morning. Wellington left at 
3 a.ra. The Duchess, it is said, wakened up her younjrest 
daughter, afterwards Lady de Ros, to buckle on his suord. 

Wellington, leaving Brussels at 6 a.m., reached Quatrc 
Bras at lo a.m. He found there the division of Perponcher. 
He then advanced men enough to Frasnes to observe the 
French outposts. He then ordered Picton's division and 
Brunswick's corps, who had halted at Waterloo, to continue 
their march, and he wrote to Bllicher that Quatre Bras was 
occupied by a division of the Prince of Orange, and that 
the English army was marching on that point. The letter 
ended thus : " I do not observe many of the enemy in front 
of us, and I am waiting for news of your excellency to 
decide these operations." He then determined to have an 
interview with Bliicher. They met on the heights of Brye, 
and ascended the windmill of Bussy, destroyed in 1895, 
which gave a better view than the mill of Fleurus. They 
saw the French columns advance, and recognized the 
Emperor in the midst of his staff. They became aware 
that they had to engage the whole of the French army. 
Wellington said to Bliicher in French, "Que voulez-vous 
que je fasse?" After some conversation he added, "C'est 
<;a, je culbuterai ce que j'ai clevant nioi a Frasnes et je 
marcherai a Gosselies." Gneisenau, who wished the 
English troops to act as a reserve to the Prussians, objected 
to this, and Wellington said finally, **Eh bien! je viendrai 
si je ne suis pas attaque moi-meme." 
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BlQcher now made preparations for battle. The Prussian 
position was marked by the three villages d Brye, Som- 
brefle and Tongrinne, with the brook of the Ligne, about 
12 feet broad, easily to be jumped, running beneath them* 
On this stream was the vfllage of Ligny, with two large 
farms, a church with a walled churchyard, and an old 
castle of the Counts of Look. Several other villages or 
hamlets in front, such as La Huye, Petit St Amand, 
Grand St Amand, Tongrinelle, Balktre, constituted posts 
of defence. From the mill of Fleurus the position 
appeared weaker than it really was, because the ravines 
were concealed. Napoleon would have liked to attack at 
once^ but he had to wait for the corps of Gerard, which 
did not arrive till i p-m. Gerard told the Emperor of 
Bourmonf s treason, and his only remark was, " I told you, 
Gdiard, that what is blue is always blue, and what is white 
is always white." Napoleon now thought of surrounding 
Blficfaer, and therefore wrote to Ney at 2 p.m. by Soult : 
The Emperor charges me to tell you that the enemy has 
concentrated a body of troops between SombrefTe and 
Brye, and that Marshal Grouchy will attack with the 
third and fourth corps at 2.30 p.m. The intention of his 
Majesty also is that you should attack what is before you, 
and that after having vigorously pressed the enemy you 
should retreat upon us in order to help in surrounding the 
body of which I speak." 

Blucher saw the French movements from tiie mill of 
Bussy, and hastened to complete his order of battle by 
occupying the village of Ligny. He did not destroy any 
of the bridges across the Ligne, in order that he might be 
able to cross them if he desired to take the offensive. 
Napoleon now saw that the whole of the Prussian army 
was before him. He said to Gerard, "Perhaps in three 
hours the fate of the war will be decided. If Ney executes 
his orders well, not a single gun of this army will escape 
me." At 3.15 Soult sent another despatch to Ney: "I 
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wrote to you at i p.m. that tlie EmpenMr is attackli^ the 
enemy In the potitton which they have taken between 
the villages of St Amand ami Biye. At this very moment 
the fight is proceeding vigofously. His Majesty charges 
me to tell you that you must manoeuvie immediately so at 
to envelop the right of the enemy» and to lall upon his 
rear. This army is lost if 3rou act v^orously. Theftte of 
France Is In your hands, so do not hesitate to make the 
movement which the Emperor orders, and march on the 
heights of St Amand and Brye" Just at tills moment 
Napoleon was informed that Key had TOfiOO of the enemy 
before him. He knew then that he could not do what he 
wished, but he hoped that he could keep the English In 
check with Reille's corps, and send d'Erlon's to help him- 
self. So he sent a direct order to d'Erlon to march behind 
the Prussian right, and said that this order was to be com- 
municated to N^. At the same time he ordered Loban, 
who was at Charlax>i, to march on Fleurus. 

The battle began at 3 p.m. The battlefield was covered 
with ripe com, diree or four feet high, which hindered the 
march of the columns. A vigorous attack was made on 
Ugny, but it foiled. The artiUeiy then opened fire^ and at 
the fourth assault the French became masters of tiie upper 
villages. A terrible conflict took place in the little square. 
The sokUers fought as if animated by personal hatred ; 
no one thought of asking or giving quarter. At length 
the Prussians gave way, and the churdli and tiie chvrdi* 
yard were occupied by the French. The Prussians, how- 
ever, defended tiiemselves on the other side of the Ligne, 
which was hotly contested along its whole length. Gerard 
s c atte r ed the Prussian right, but was mortally wounded 
in the actknu BlQcher himself camedown from the wind- 
mill and drove the French back. At last, at 5.50 p.m.. 
Napoleon prepared to give the coup de grftoe with his 
reserves, hoping for the co-operation of N^. Just at tills 
moment a body of soycxx) men was seen in the direction of 
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Flennis. Was it the English, or was it d'Erlon, or perhaps 
a Prussian corps d'arm^? The Emperor wished to see, 
and suspended his attack. Blilcfaer now thought he was 
certain of victory, and, although 73 years of age, led his 
troops against St Amand. He found that all the ammu* 
nition had been used, even that which renuuned in the 
pouches of the dead. He cried, " With the bayonet r and, 
riding his magnificent white horsey the gift of the Prince 
Regent, carried with liim his soldiers, who were electrified 
by his enthusiasm. He took Petit St Amand, and thought 
the battle over. But it was only 7.30 p.m^ and the dark- 
ness which he believed to be night was a violent storm. 

By this time Napoleon hadditcovered that thetroopswhich 
had been seen were the corps of d'Erlon, which l»d been 
already recalled by Key, just as they were coming into action. 
He now gave orders for the final assault, which was directed 
on Ligny. He led the assault himself, and the Emperor 
was irresistible. Bliicher, on galloping back from La 
Haye, found his troops in full retreat, and the bearskins of 
the Guard mounting the slope. He did his best to stop the 
confusion, but in vain. His hone was shot under him, and 
he was carried off the field by a fidthful aide-de-camp. It 
is said that 8000 Prussian deserters were stopped on the 
ibUowing day between Lt6ge and Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
Emperor returned to Fleurus at 11 p.m., and nearly the 
whole of the French army bivouacked on the left bank. 
During the night It was found that aoyooo Prussians and 
iijooo Frendi lay dead or wounded on the field. 

There can be little doubt tfiat Ney might have occupied 
Quatre Bras on the evening of June 15. But having 
fiuled to do this, he should have concentrated his forces so 
that at 9 a.ni. he might have had before the position 
sufficient troops to take it He evidently showed want of 
energy and an excess of caution, but he prevented Welling- 
ton from assisting Bliichen When Flahaut brought him 
Napoleon's letter, sent off at 8.30 a.m., at about ii a.m., 

R 
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lie confined himself to ordering a forward maicfa. Napo- 
leon thought that Ney m^t occufiy Quatre Btbs without 
difllculty, under the idea that the Bruawb road was open ; 
but there is no reason why N^ should have fidlen into the 
sane error* ReiUe also delayed so long that hk forces 
could not be employed till the afternoon. It b true that 
even at this time the Prince of Orange was only holding 
Quatre Bru with 7800 bayonets and fourteen cannon, bat 
he was determined to maintain it at all hazards till the 
arrival of the English. The hamlet of Quatre Bras was 
not difficult to ddbnd It oon^sted of three large forms 
and two houses, situated at the junction of the Charleroi» 
Brussels, Namur, and Nivelles roads. The causeway lead* 
ing to Namur formed a natural entrenchment, and was 
protected by the advanced form of Plermont on <Mie side 
of the Charleroi road, and by the wood of Bossu on the 
other, while on the Charleroi road ftadf, about a mile and 
a half distant, was the laige form of Gemionoourt Al- 
though 8000 troops were not sufficient to defend so 
extended a position, Perponcher did his best with the 
fc»oes at hb disposal However, when Wellington returned 
from his interview with Bliicher at 2.30 p.m., he found that 
Ney had driven back the Prince of Orange from the 
advanced positions of the enemy, and had taken two guns. 
He judged the situation critical and serious. But 
forcements arrived, Van Merlin by the Nivelles road, and 
Picton by the Brmels road. At about 3.30 p^ Picton 
moved towards the left to defend the Namur road, with 
the brigades of Kempt and Pack kneeling in the first line^ 
in the oomfiekls, and the Hanoverian brigade in the 
second line, protected by the slope of the ground. At 
this moment the French were pushing their advantage 
with considerable success, and Wellington penonally was 
forced to retire. 

Just at this moment, a little before 4 p.m., Souk's letter 
dated a p.m. arrived, ordering Ney to press the enemy 
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hard and then to return to Brye to surround the Prussians. 
Ney now made a general move in advance. The allies 
bc^ciii to give way on the right and the ce n tre. The 
Brunswickers charged the French in&ntry; but at the 
head of his lancers a ball struck the Duke in the stomach 
and he was carried into a house where he died during the 
evening. He was the son of the Duke who had issued the 
notorious manifesto against the French Revolutionists^ and 
who had been mortally wounded in the battle of Auerstadt 
Twice the Duke of Wellington was in personal danger : 
once he escaped from his pursuers by jumping a garden 
fence ; and at another time an officer, coming up from the 
rear to attack him, was shot through both legs by some 
soldiers, who faced round just in time, and his horse fell 
dead as he reached the Duke. 

In order to complete hb attack, Ney had reckoned upon 
the assistance of d'Erlon's division, which was 2ogocx> 
strong, and we must now follow tiie fortunes of that 
unhappy general. In the morning d'Erlon had concen^ 
trated his five divisions at Jumet, about if miles behind 
Gosselies, where he had arrived die evening before with 
the divisions of Durutte and Donzdot As Reille^s division 
did not leave Gosselies, he awaited instructions. A little 
before 11 a.m. he was ordered Reille to prepare to 
follow him, saying, however, that he should not move till he 
received further orders. At 12.15 he received an order 
from Ney to advance, but he had to wait until Reille's 
corps was on the march. His advanced guard did not 
arrive at Gosselies till 2 p.m., and he waited there an hour. 
At about 4 p.m., when about two miles from Frasnes, he 
received the order from the Emperor previously mentioned, 
telling him to march to the heights of St Amand to attack 
Ligny. Unfortunately he misread the order, which was 
badly written in pencil, and mistook "sur la hauteur de 
Saint Amand" for la hauteur de St Amand,** and 
therefore instead of taking the direction of Brye and Ligny 
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to attack the Prussians in the tear, be marched towards 
St Amand and Fleurus, which merely had the effect ct 
prolooging Napoleon's left, first sending a message to 
Ney to inform him of what he was doing. He was» how- 
ever, so near the enemy that he could distinctly read tiie 
numbers painted on the Prussian Imapsacks. His artillery 
came into action, and was just about to open fire when he 
was recalled. Ney, on hearing of his march, was beside 
himself with rage, especially when he received the despatch 
of Soult a few minutes afterwards, telling him that ttx 
late of France was in his hands. He now saw the head of 
Alten's division advancing from Quatre Bras, and knew 
that he would be severely attacked. He also believed that 
the project of the Emperor for deatnyvng the Prussian 
army could not be realised, in which he was mistaken. He 
entirely lost his self-command, and praytd that he might 
soon be killed by one of the Ei^lish bullets which were 
striking the ground and rebounding ckise to him. His 
expression was most energetic : "Ah I ces boulets anglais, 
je voudrais qu'ils m'entrassent tous dans le ventre." In 
this condition it is hardly strange if he sent an imperative 
order to d'Erkm to return at once^ although he must have 
been aware that he could be of no use. In his despair he 
thought it possible that he might crush the English by 
a charge, and then join d'Erlon and carry out the design 
of the Emperor. All his troops were engaged except 
KeUermann's cuirassiers and the cavalry of the Guard. 
He said to Kellermann, " My dear general, the safety of 
France is at stake. An extraordmary eflGort is needed 
from your cavalry. Throw yourselves into the midst of the 
English : crush them : ride over their bodies.*' Kellermann 
pointed out to him that the English were 35,000 strong, 
tiiat he had with him only one brigade of cuirassiefs, his 
three other brigades being in the rear. Ncy replied, 
" What does it matter? Qiaige with what you have ! Ride 
over them. I will follow you with all the cavalry in the 
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lidd. Beoff— calybeofT!" Kellermaiui hastened to ob^, 
and advanced his men quickly, that they might not be 
aware of the extent of the danger. On the west side of 
the road stood the brigade of Colin Halkett, ** preparing 
for cavalry/' his soldiers formed in squares, calm, resolute 
and immovable, reserving their fire. The 69th, who were 
in lines of columns, did not fire till the enemy were thirty 
paces distant The cuirassiers passed throu^ the hail of 
balls like lightnif^« They then attacked the 69th, and in 
less than two minutes 150 of their 580 men were lying on 
the ground, dead or dying. They then charged the square 
of the 30th, and fell upon the 33rd. They mounted the 
slope, sabred some gunners at tiieir guns, broke a square 
of Brunswickers, and reached the large farm of Quatre 
Bras. Kellermann had achieved considerable success, 
His two regiments, now reduced to 500 riders of breatii- 
less hoTKS, (bund themselves in the midst of Wellington's 
army. They were swept by the fire of the Dutch from 
the wood of Bossu, of die English from the causeway of 
the Namur road, of the Brunswickers firom the village of 
Quatre Bras, by other Germans htm the Brussels road. 
Kdlermann's horse was killed under him, and when he fell 
his soldiers broke and fied At this moment Ney, having 
had two horaes killed under him, was standing in the most 
exposed position, tranqx>rted with rage, his lace suflfused 
with blood, bcmndishing his sword like a madman. Baudus, 
sent by Napoleon, fimnd him hi this condition, and reported 
the Emperor's orders that d'Erlon should support him at 
all hasasdsi so that he might make an end of tiie Prussian 
army. Ney admitted that he had just sent d'Erlon an 
imperative order to return, and it was impossiUe to make 
him recall it The French fought bravely, and the battle 
was not over till 9 p.m. ; 4300 French and 4700 allies lay 
dead and wounded on die fidd. The battle was un- 
doubtedly lost by the French, although the two armies 
occupied the positions which they had held in the mommg. 
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Just at the conclusion of the struggle, d'Krloiia corps 
advanced from Frasnes alonor the Brussels road. 

When d'Erlon received Xcy's order to return at 6 p.m., 
he hesitated whether to obey the niarshal or the Emperor, 
lie .said afterwards,"! judged that the marshal must be 
in great peril, to recall me contrary to the wish of the 
Emperor." But he should ha\ c reflected that lie was only 
three kilometres from Fleurus and threti leagues from 
Quatre Bras. He could crush the Prussians, but he could 
not assist Ney. When they returned to Frasnes at night- 
fall, his troops were irritated and ashamed of having done 
nothing during the day. 

We have seen that although the centre of the Prussians 
had been broken at Ligny, the two wings had been able to 
retreat in good order, and therefore the Emperor did not 
at first think of pursuing them beyond Sombreffe. He 
was also anxious about the fate of his left wing, as during 
the whole of the day l^e had not received a single despatch 
from Ney. So when Grouchy came to him at Fleurus at 
II p.m. to ask for orders, he told him to pursue the 
enemy at daybreak with the cavalry of Pajol and Exelmans. 
Whilst Napoleon was at breakfast about 7 a.m., Flahaut 
came back from Frasnes and gave him an account ot the 
battle of Quatre Bras. About the same time he received 
a despatch from Pajol dated Balatre, 4 a.m., saying that he 
was follow in^^ the enemy, who were in full retreat towards 
Li<§ge and Namur, and that he had already made a number 
of prisoners. lialatre is three kilometres south of Som- 
breffe. He inferred, therefore, that the Prussians were re- 
treating towards Li6ge and Namur, and that the English 
were still holding Quatre Bras, but he could not tell 
whether the whole Prussian iirmy had taken this direction, 
or whether the whole English army was holding Quatre 
Bras or merely the rear-guard. At the same time Grouchy 
came for orders, and was told to accompany tiic Emperor 
to the hill of Brye. Soult also wrote to Ney at about the 
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same hour that he was to send accurate information about 
his position. If Wellington's army was at Quatre Bras, 
the Emperor would attack it from the Namur road, but if 
there \va> only a rear-guard, Ney was to attack it and take 
possession. A little before 9 a.m. Napoleon left the chateau 
of Fleurus to visit the field of battle. Finding that his 
travellinc^ carriage was impeded by the ground, he mounted 
on horseback and rode through Ligny, St Amand, and 
La Haye. He was especially kind to the Prussian 
wounded. Finding a Prussian colonel very badly muti- 
lated, he called a peasant, and said to him in a grave tone, 
' Do you believe in hell ?* ** Yes," was the reply. " Well, 
if you do not wish to go to hell, take care of this wounded 
man whom I entrust to your charge. If not, God will burn 
you ; He wishes that you should be charitable." Arriving 
at the mill of Bussy, he passed his troops in review, and 
the shouts of "Vive TEmpcreur!" were heard by the 
Prussians two miles off. He then had a long conversation 
with Grouchy and other generals about the political con- 
dition of Paris, apparently adjourning the moment of 
decisive military action. 

About 1 1 a,m. the Emperor received three pieces of in- 
formation one from Ney, that the English were holding 
Ouatre Bras in force ; another from Pajol, that he had 
captured ei^^ht guns and many carriages on the Namur 
road; and a third from Exel mans, that the Prussians had 
been seen near Gembloux, which is about four miles north- 
east of Sombreffe, on the Namur road. He was now in a 
position to make some definite arrani;ements. He there- 
fore told Lobau to support Ney at Quatre Bra:T by turning 
the English left, and Drouot to support the movement 
with the whole of the Guard. The Emperor then said to 
Grouchy, " While 1 march against the English you will 
pursue the Prussians. You will have under your orders 
the corps of Vandammc and Gerard, the division of Teste, 
the cavalry of Pajol, Exelmans, and Milhaud." On second 
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thoughts, however, he transferred some of Grouch/s cmixy 
to himself. A little later he extended the verbal order 
he had given to Grouchy in writing as follows: "Go to 

Gembloux with the cavalry of Pajol and Exelmans, with 
the lif^lit cavalry of the 4tii corps, the division of Teste, 
and the 3rd and 4th corps of infantry. Send scouts in 
the direction of Narnur and Macstncht, and {jursue the 
enemy. Find out the direction of his march, and instruct 
me about his movements so that I may penetrate his 
designs. I am fixing my head-quarters at Quatre Chemins, 
where the English were this morning. Our communica- 
tion will therefore be direct by the paved Namur road. If 
the enemy has evacuated Namur write to the general 
commanding the 2nd military divisiun at Charlemont, so 
that he may occupy the town with some battalions of the 
National Guard. It is important to find out what Bliicher 
and Wellington are going to do, if they propose to join 
tiieir forces to cover Brussels and Liege and to risk a 
battle. In any case keep your two infantry corps always 
within the space of three square miles, with several means 
of retreat. Place detachments of cavalry so as to com- 
municate with Head-Quarters.'* The force under Grouchy's 
order amounted to about 33,000 men. The distance be- 
tween Gembloux and Quatre Bras, following the high road, 
would be about eleven miles. At midday Sou It had joined 
the Kmperor. He made him write to Ney that he should 
attack the English at once, and that he would be sup- 
ported by the Emperor. Napoleon then set out for 
Quatre Bras, taking with him the soldiers of Lobau, all 
the Guard, the division of Demon and Subervie, and the 
cuirassiers of Milhaud. 

Napoleon, Soult, Grouchy, and the whole of the French 
staff, believed that the Prussians were retreating toward 
the Meuse» whereas they were really rettrinc^ on the Dyle; 
It will be remembered that in the battle of Ligny Bliicher 
was thrown firom his hoise and nearly made prisoner. He 
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was carried into a cottage bruised and fainting, and his 
staff did not know whether he was a prisoner or free, alive 
or dead. The command developed upon Gneisenau, who 
was the senior officer, and the responsibility of determin- 
ing the line of retreat devolved upon him. On liorseback 
in the middle of the road from Brye to Namur he con- 
sulted his map by the light of the moon, and gave the 
order, '* Retreat on Tilly and Wavre." Wellington wrote a 
few days afterwards to the King of Holland that this was 
" the decisive moment of the generation." But Gndsc n a u 
in all probability did not realiie its importance: 

On leaving the Empmr at 11.30 a.m. close to the mill 
of Bussy, Grouchy sent a message to General Vandamme 
at Saint Amand to march to a point called Point du Jour, 
where the road from Namur to Nivelles crossed that from 
Charleroi to Gembloiur. He also sent Exelmans on to 
Gembtoox. He then lode to Ligny to give his instruc- 
tions to Gtord orally. On the way he met Soult» who 
was going to join the Imperial staff. When he had left» 
SoqU remarked to an atde-de^amp, " It is a mistake to 
detach so large a body from the army which is going to 
match against the Engli^ A weak corps of infantry and 
the canJIy of Exdmans and Pajol would be sufficient to 
IbiUow the Pmsaiana.'' At Ligny, Grouchy found Gerard 
in a bad humomr because he had not been made a marshal 
after the battle. He ordered him to march to GemUoux, 
but he was obliged to wait till the corps of Vandamme 
had marched on the same route. Vandamme's corps did 
not reach Point du Jour till 3 p.m., marching at tiie rate of 
two kilometres an hour, the ground being almost impas- 
sable from the torrential rains. Grouchy arrived at this 
point at the same time as Vandamme ; how he had spent 
the interval no one can say. 

At Point du Jour or at Sombreffe, Grouchy received a 
letter from Exelmans saying that he saw masses of the 
Prussian army on the left bank of the Omeau, and that he 
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would follow ihem when they bej^an to march. Grouchy 
ought to have galloped on to Geinbluux directly, but he 
remained with the troops, who proceeded very slovvl>'. 
Vaiidamme reached that village at 7 p.m., and Grouchy at 
9 p.m. The Prussians had departed some time before, 
and Exclmans had lost touch with them. Grouchy caught 
or inspired the contag-ion of sloth. He stayed at Gem- 
bloux for the night. It is true that the roads were in a 
terrible condition and that the rain was falling in torrents, 
but that impeded the Prussians as much as the French. 
In the night Grouchy received several pieces of intelli- 
gence which might have made him infer that the Prussians 
were marching upon Wavre. From Gembloux the Prus- 
sians might take two routes — that to Perwez towards the 
east, which would lead them to Liege, and that to Wavre 
to the north, which would cflfect their junction with Wel- 
h'ngton. Grouchy wrote to the Emperor at 10 p.m. that 
the Prussians had apparent!}- clivulcd into two columns, 
one going to Wavre and the other to Perwez ; that he 
inferred that a part was marching to join Wellington, 
whilst the centre, under Bliicher, was retreating to Lic^gc ; 
that if the mass of the Prussians retired on Wavre he 
would follow them in that direction. But it is the opinion 
of those best able to judge that he neglected the first of 
these alternatives and fixed his mind entirely on the 
second. 

On the side of Quatre Bras French and English re* 
mained in their positions during the morning of June 17. 
Ney did not hear the result of the battle of Ligny till 
9 a.m. Wellington, who had slept at Genappe^ returned 
early in the morning to Quatre Bras. He sent an aide-de- 
camp, Colonel Gordon, to gain information. Gordon met 
Zietheo at Tilly, and heard from him that the Prussian 
army was beaten or was retreating on Wavre; He gave 
this infonnation to Wellington at 7.50 a.ffi., who, in his 
impatience^ was walkii^ up and down the Charleroi road 
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in front of Quatre Bras. Wdlin^on now knew that he 
must retire, to avoid being attacked by Ncy in front and 
by Napoleon on the flank. He said to Muffling, " Old 
Bliicher has received a damned good hiding. He has 
gone eif^^htcen miles to the rear. We must do the same. 
I suppose they will say in iMigland thnt we have been 
beaten. I cannot help it." Miiiiling observed that matters 
were not so bad after all. 

Wellington determined to take up a position on the 
plateau of Mont St. Jean, which he had reconnoitred for 
that purpose the year before, so he delayed tlie retreat 
till 10 a.m. He ordered Hill to withdraw to Waterloo 
the divisions which were marching on Quatre Bras. He 
then wrapped himself up in his cloak and went to sleep 
till 9 a.m. At this moment a messenger came from 
Gneisenau to say that the whole Prussian army was con> 
centrating at Wavrc, and to ask his intentions. The 
Duke replied, **I am going to take up my positioii at 
Moot St Jean, and shall there await Nafxikon and en- 
gage a battle if I have the hope of bdng supported by 
a single Prussian corps. But if this support fails me, I 
shall be compelled to sacrifice Bnisieb and to retreat 
behind the Scheldt*' The English now began their re- 
treat without any interference from N^. The divisions 
of Cook and Picton, the Dutch-Belgians of Perponcher, 
the divbion of Alten, and the corps of Brunswicl^ retired 
successively by the Brussels roadL The cavalry of Ux- 
bridge masked and covered the retreat without Ney doing 
anything to inconvenience him. At about x pjn. Napoleon 
arrived at Ifarbais, about three miles from Quatre Bras, 
where he waited to receive news of Ncy or to hear the 
sound of his cannon. When he beard nothings he deter- 
mmed to fmsh on to Quatre Bras and form his troops in 
order of battle He soon received information from an 
English camp-follower that no troops remained in that 
position except the cavaliy of Lord Uxbridge. It was 
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now 2 p.m., and a heavy storm was coming up. Suddenly 
Ix>rd Uxbridge saw appear on a ridge of rising ground a 
horseman, followed by a. small escort, who stood out against 
the sky like a statue. Lord Uxbridgc rcco[;ni/cd Napoleon 
and cried, " Fire! and aim well!" The En;:^li.sh guns were 
replied to by the artillery of the Guard. Then the light- 
ning flashed and the rain began to fall in torrents. 

Napoleon had indeed good reason to be discontented. 
He sent for d'Erlon and Xe> . He reproached the first for 
having delayed on the previous day his movement against 
the Prussian ricfht wing. D'Erlon excused himself by 
saying that, being placed under the direct command of 
Ney, he thous^ht that it was his duty to obey the direct 
command of his immediate chief. He found fault with 
Ney for not having occupied Quatre Bras in the morning 
of June 1 6, and said, " France is lost" He had previously 
sent a letter to Ney at 8 a.m., which contained these words: 
*' The Emperor has seen with pain that you did not succeed 
yesterday; the divisions did not act together, and there- 
fore you suffered losses. If the divisions of d'Erlon and 
Reille had been top^ether, not an Ene^hshman would h^ve 
escaped ; if d'Erlon had executed the movement which 
Napoleon ordered, the Prussian army would have been 
destro3fed and we might have captured jo.cxx* prisoners.** 
It is, indeed, inconceivable that Ney should have been left 
ao long without news of the battle of Ligny. Napoleon 
now bent all his energy to the pursuit of the English, with 
the hope of fofctng them to an engagement The English 
gftUoped away, the French fbUowiog like a fox hunt, 
hussars and artillery going like mad, blinded by the 
lightou^ and lashed by the rain. Lord Uxbridge rode 
at the side of bis troops, crying, " Faster ! &sterl or you 
will be taken ! " The £ngllsh arrived at Genappe, crossed 
the Dyle^ and took up a position to the north. A combat 
took place in the long street of the village^ and the EngUsh 
were slowly driven back. Napoleon arrived upon the 
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scene dripping wet, and placing a battery in position, 
called out to the gunners, in accents of rage and hatred, 
"Fire! fire! they are En^^lish!" After passing Genappe 
the pace slackened considerably, and the roads became 
almost impassable from the rain. Najjoleon arrived at an 
inn called the " Belle Alliance," so named because the old 
and ugly innkeeper had married a young and pretty 
peasant. At 6.30 p.m. the French hussars were pursuing 
the i^runswick infantry down the hollow, when they were 
brouL^ht up by the fire of the l''.nL;lish artillery. The rain 
had ceased, but a damp fog; enveloped the plain. The 
Kmpcror at la?t became certain that he had the whole 01 
WeUinqton's army before him, and determined to halt. 
After marking out the bivouacs for the different divisions, 
the Emperor returned to sleep at the farm of Le Caillou, 
where the rooms he occupied are still to be seen. The 
French passed a terrible night in the wet cornfields ; the 
English were better off, because the bulk of their anny had 
reached their positions before the rain began. The cavalry 
of Lord Uxbridge suffered most Both commanders spent 
the night in anxiety. Napoleon felt certain that he could 
destroy the English, provided that they did not retreat and 
the Prussians did not come up in force to assist them. 
Wellington scarcely dared to fight unless he were sure of 
some Prussian co-operation ; but he received a letter from 
filiicher at his head-quarters in the village of Waterloo 
about 2 a.m., saying that he would despatch Biilow's corps 
to join the English at daybreak, and send after it that of 
Pinch. His other two corps should follow if not pie* 
vented. He must keep Thidmann and Ziethen to oppose 
Grouchy. Napoleon slept but little. At about i a.m. he 
visited the outposts with Bertrand, the rain falling in 
torrents. The army of the allies was sunk in sleep, but 
red fires gleamed on the horison. There was no sign of 
retreat, and the Emperor knew that the day would witness 
a dedaive battle. He felt certain of victoiy, and that the 
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pale mm^ mbkh now began to pierce the ckmds, would 
witneas tbe destruction of the English ; bat hfo patience 
was sorely tried by having to delay the attack* The rain 
had ceased* hot the ground was extremely heavy ; onlers^ 
however, were given to be ready for the battle at 9 am^ 
alter the soldiers had eaten their soup. 

Auihoriiif The present uritrr h i- been acquainted with the 
licld of Waterloo for more Uian lifi > . cars, and has read much of the 
literature on the battle In tlir present ciiapter he has mainly followed 
Huu:isayc. lie ha^s ha.d liic advantage of reading Professor Oman's 
dnpler in Ae QmMt^ Mmttm History^ xtiL IX. 
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WATERLOO 

IN order to carry out his promise of assisting Welling- 
ton, Blucher had given orders on the night of June 17, 
to Billow, to march at daybreak to Chapeiie St 
Lambert, about five miles due cast of Mont St. Jean, 
and Pirch I, to follow. Ikilow, Ziethen and Thicimann, 
were to remain on the left baiik of the Dyle. His reason 
for employ inL^ 13 alow was that the troops; were fresh, not 
havinc^ been engaged al Ligii)-. But Pirch, who was 
nearer to Chapeiie St. Lambert than Buiow, ought to 
have moved first instead of waiting for the advance of 
Billow's corps. If this had been done, half the Prussian 
army could have been concentrated at Chapeiie St. 
Lambert before midday. As it was, Billow's advanced 
guard did not reach Wavre till 7 a.fii., and was delayed two 
hours there by a fire ; and his army did not reach Chapeiie 
St. Lambert till 3 puOd., Pirch's corps being far behind. 
Bliicher, although severely injured, set out to join him, 
saying, "Notwithstanding that I sufier from my fall, I 
would rather be tied on to my horse than miss the battle." 

Grouchy knew that the Prussians were concentrating 
on Wavre, but he imagined, for some reason, that they only 
intended to halt there and then to march straight on to 
Brussels, which lay about eighteen miles to the north-west 
Grouchy had under him 33,000 soldiers and 116 guns. 
Whatever plan he followed, he should have ordered 
Vandamme and Gteid to march soon after daybfeak, 
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idiidi on June iSwas 3.30am Instead (^tUs, Us orders 
were that Vandamme should start at 6 a.m. and Gerard at' 
S ajn. Me did not himself leave Gembloux till between 
8 and g, and came up with Vandamme at Walhain about 
10 a.iiL Here he received false information that the 
Prussians were marching on Louvain. He then wrote to 
Napoleon, saying that he hoped that evening to be con- 
centrated at Wavre, between Wellington and the Prussians. 
He asked for orders as to wliat he was to do oil the 
morrow. The morrow ! Having written this letter, he sat 
down to breakfast, and was eating his strawberries when 
Gerard arrived. It was now 1 1.30, and the two generals 
went down into the garden, where they distinctly heard 
the sound of cannon. Placing his ears to the grouiid to 
ascertain the direction, Gerard said, " I think we ought to 
march towards the cannon." The ground shook, and 
clouds of smoke were seen towards the west. A peasant 
said, "They are flighting at Mont St Jean; we can be 
there in four or live hours' march." An inhabitant said, 
** It is on the edge of the forest of Soignies, about three 
leagues and a half distant (ten miles). It was really 
twelve or more. Gerard and Valaze said, " We must march 
to the cannon.*' Grouchy was [jiqued at this interference 
and alleged the Em[3eroi's orders and the difficulty of the 
roads. The conversation became animated. G<6rard said, 
"Monsieur le Marechal, it is your duty to inarch to the 
cannon." Grouch)- replied ani^rily, ** My duty is to execute 
the orders of the Emperor, who orders me to follow the 
Prussians. To obey your advice would be to violate his 
orders." As they were mounting their horses Gerard 
made a last effort, " If you will not march towards the 
forest of Soignies with all your troops, allow me to make 
the movement with my corps and the cavalry of General 
Villers." Grouchy absolutely refused, and galloped away. 

The battle of Waterloo was fought between two heights, 
each rising to the elevation of about 400 leet, running 
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parallel to each other from weft to east They are separated 
two vallqn, trav er a ed by the high road from Charleroi 
to Bruaaela» the ^ralley of Smohaio to the east and that of 
Bratne r Alleud to the west The distance between Belle 
Alliance and Mont St Jean is about thiee^iiiarteni of m 
mile as the crow flies. The British position was well 
protected by hedges 00 a hollow road, with a deptii of from 
sixtotenlbet There we re two outlying natural fortresses, 
that of Hoogoumont in front of tiie British right, and tA 
Haye Sainte in front of tiieir centre. Behind their station 
the ground sloped eonsfderably, so fhtat neither thafar true 
position nor the movement of the troops in their rear could 
be perceived by the enemy, whereas Napoleon's troops were 
all visible to the British. The Nivelles road also passed to 
the west of Hougoumont and joined the Charleroi road at 
Mont St Jean. The British troops woke at break of day, 
lighted their fires, prepared their breakfast, cleaned their 
uniforms and their arms, and at about 6 a.m. took up their 
position for the battle. The first line was drawn up behind 
the main Ohain road, deep and lined by hedges, the guards 
of Byng and Maitland, then Cohn Halkett and Kiel- 
mansegge and Ompteda, reaching from the Nivelles road 
to the Brussels road. On the other side of the road 
followed Kempt, Pack and Ficton, the Dutch of Bylandt, 
and the Hanoverians of Best These nine brigades formed 
the centre, or more properly speaking the front of the 
alh'ed army, for in Wellington's disposition there was no 
centre, but a right and left centre separated by the Brussels 
road, and two wings. The right wing, consisting of the 
English brigade of Adam and Mitchell, of William 
Halkett's Hanoverian brigade and of the German brigade 
of Duplat, was drawn up "en potence." Between the road of 
Nivelles and Merbe Braine, on the extreme right was the 
Dutch-Belgian brigade of Chass^, in front (jf Braine I'AlIcud. 
The left wing consi«;ted of the Na'^^^au brigade of the 
Prince of Saxe Weiauur and the Hanoverian brigade of 
s 
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Wincke, flanked by the cavalry of Vandeleur and Vivian. 
There were also two lines of reserves, the second being 
close to the village of Mont St Jean. Behind the centre 
were placed the horse-guards of Somerset and the dragoons 

of T'onsonby, and behind them the Dutch and Belgian 
I cavalry of Ghigny. Next to Somerset were the Nassau 

1 troops of Krusc, and behind them the whole of the Rrnns- 

wickers and the Germans of Arenschild. Behind l^vufj 
and Maitland were Grant and Dornberg, and to the 
left of Ponsonby the English brigade of Lambert The 
artillery was disposed thus: four batteries on the front of 
the right centre, one exactly at the centre, four in front of 
the left centre, two on the right wing, t^x o on the extreme 
right with Chasse, seven in the second line behind the right 
centre, and three in reserve close to the farm of Mont 
St Jean. 

Wellington, who experienced in Spain the impetuosity 
of the French attacks, was accustomed to employ special 
tactics to resist tiiem. He placed his first line of infantry 
behind a rid|:;e so that it might be invisible before the 
attack and during the attack itself. Not til! the assailants 
had actually gained the summit of the ridge, confused by 
the fire of skirmishers and artillery, did the line of soldiers 
reveal itself, firing point blank at a short distance and 
following up with a bayonet charge. This arrangement 
was used with special effect at Waterloo, as with the excep- 
tion of Bylandt's brigade and a chain of skirmishers all the 
infantry was posted a hundred or two hundred yards behind 
the Ohain road which constituted their front By these 
means they, as well as the reserves, were completely con- 
cealed from view. Hougoumont was chiefly occupied by 
seven companies of the English guards and other troops ; 
La Haye Sainte by five companies of the German legion, 
the sand-pit on the Brussels road behind La Haye Sainte 
by a battalion of the 95th ; Papelotte, La Haye and Smohain 
by some of Saze Weimar's troops. Weiiiagtoa had his 
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principal confidence in his English troops. He had under 
hinn this day 68,000 men and 156 guns, havin?^ left 17,000 
men and four oruns at Hal, under the command of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, to protect his right. He rode 
that day his favourite horse " Copenhagen " who died at a 
good old age in the paddocks of Strathfieldsaye. He wore 
buckskin breeches, top boots, a dark blue coat, a short 
cloak, a white tie, a little cocked hat without feathers, with 
four cockades, English, Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch. He 
was very cahii and confident, being sure of the co-operation 
of the Prussians. 

This was the first occasion on which Napoleon had ever 
come into direct conflict with English troops, and the con- 
fidence which he felt of victory was not shared by those 
of his generals who had had experience of them. He 
breakfasted at the farm of Lc Caillou about 8 a.m. with 
Soult, Maret, Orouot, and other officers. The meal was 
served on silver plate with the Imperial axm$. He said, 
"The English army is larger than ours, by more than a 
quarter. We, have, however, ninety chances for us, and 
only ten against us." Ney came in from the outposts and 
said, Doubtless if Wellington were simple enough to wait 
for you ; but I tell you that his retreat is imminent, and that 
if you do not make haste to attack, he will escape you." 
Napoleon replied, ** You are mistaken, there Is no longer 
time. Wellington would expose himself to certain loss. 
He has thrown the dice, and they are for us." Soult was 
anxious. He did not fear the arrival of the Prussians, for 
he thought them thoroughly beaten, but he deeply re- 
gretted that 30,000 men had been detached under Grouchy, 
and pressed Napoleon to recall them; but the Emperor 
replied, with temper, ** Because you have been beaten 
by Wellington you consider him a good general; but 
I tell you that Wellington Is a bad general, that the 
English are bad troops^ and that It will be all over before 
dinner.* " I hope so,* said Soult Soon afterwards Reille 
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and Jerome entered the farm. Napoleon asked Reille his 
opinion about the English army, ag^ainst which he had so 
often fou-^ht in Spain. He replied, " Well posted, accord- 
ing to Wellington's usual manner, and attacked in front, I 
consider tlse English infantfy invincible, on account of 
their calm tenacity and the superiority of their fire ; before 
you can charge with the bayonet you will have to wait till 
half the attacking party is killed. But the Euf^foh army 
is less agile, less supple, and less able to manoeuvre than 
we are: if it cannot be conquered by a difcct attack it 
might be by manoeuvring." Napoleon seemed to be 
irritated by these remarks, and refused to bdlevetbem. 

The weatiier was now becoming dearer, and there was 
a strong drying wind Napoleon called Ibr his horse, and 
rode forward in front of Bdle Alliances He employed as 
guide a man named De Coster, who was tied upon a 
horsey which was itself attached to the saddle of one of the 
escorts. During the battle De Coster wriggled about to 
escape the balls, and the Emperor said to hinit * But my 
friend, do not move about so much ; you may be killed by a 
shot just as well behind as before^ and it wiU make a worse 
wound." It is said that he gave frUse informatfon all day. 
Having remained some time before Belle Alliance Napoleon 
moved to a little hill about a mile to the rear, near the farm 
of Rossomme, where he had chairs placed, and a taUe, on 
which he could spread his maps. About 2 pum. he moved 
nearer to Belle Alliance^ close to De Coster's houses 
There he walked up and down with his hands behind his 
back, sometimes stopping to lean upon the table. 

When at Le CaiUou Jerome told his brother of some- 
thing he had heard the evening before in the hostelry of 
the Roi d'Espagne at Genappe. The waiter who served 
them at supper, and who had attended on the Duke of 
Wellington at breakfast, saki tint he had heard an English 
aide-de-camp speak of a concerted meetii^ between the 
English and the Prussians at the entrance of the forest of 
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Solgnies. The Emperor made light of it He 9atd» 
After a battle like that of Fleurus the Prussians cannot 

join the Enc^lish in less than two days from now ; besides, 
they have Grouchy at their heels." Napoleon now pro- 
ceeded to pass his troops in review. The drums beat and the 
trumpets brayed, the bands played a patriotic air ; as they 
passed the Emperor, the ensigns dipped their colours, the 
cavalry brandished their sabres, the infantry hoisted their 
caps on tlie top of their bayonets, while cries of "Vive 
i'Empereur!** drowned all other sounds. Never was greater 
enthusiasm displayed than in this last review, when far 
away in the distance was seen the dark red line of the 
Enp^lish troops. Napoleon had under his command 71,947 
men and 246 guns ac^ainst the 6S,ooo soldiers of Welling- 
ton. Never up to that time had so larf^c a number of 
combatants been confined in so small a space . the distance 
from the last reserve of Wellington's to the position of the 
Emperor's baggage was only about two miles and a half, 
and the fnmt of each amy did not exceed two miles in 
length. 

The Emperor now dictated the following order to Soult : 
" As soon as the whole arm^ is ranged in order of battle, 
about I p.m., when the Emperor shall give the command to 
Marshal Ney, the attack will b^in for the purpose of 
gaining possession of the village of Mont St Jean, where 
the roads Intersect For this purpose the 12-pounders 
belonging to the and and 6th corps will join those of 
the 1st corps. These 24 guns will fire upon the troops at 
Moot St Jean, and d'Erlon will begin the attack by charg- 
ing with his left division." It is evident from this that the 
Emperor^s first plan was simply to pierce the centre of the 
English at Mont St Jean. There can be little dout»t that 
he underrated the strength of the English army ; he did not 
know how many men were concealed behind tite slopes or 
by what outworks the front was protected. As soon as he 
had written this Napoleon prepared for his main assault by 
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directing an attack on Hougoumont, with the object of 
inducing Wellington to weaken his centre. The first shot 
was fired at 1 1.50 a.m. Protected by artillery fire, Jerome 
Bonaparte advanced towards Hoagoumont. having orders 
to remain behind the wood, only sending forward a good 
line of skirmishers. Hougoumont had been strongly 
garrisoned, and the walls were pierced for musketiy, so 
that it offered serioos resistance. Jerome, contrary to 
orders, persisted in the attack. A few Frenchmen suc- 
ceeded in entering the courtsrard, but they were cut down, 
and not one escaped* Wellington only thought it neces- 
sary to despatch four companies of the Coldstreams to 
defend the chateau. Jerome's battalions, taken between 
two fires, were decimated and were forced to retire partly 
into the wood, and partly towards the Ntvelles road. 

Whilst this was going on, Napoleon was making prepara- 
tions for his grand attack ; but just at this moment he 
perceived a dark mass now appearing about six miles to 
the norlh-east, and seeming to issue from the wood of the 
Chapelle St Lambert Speculations as to its nature were 
speedily cut short by the arrival of an intercepted letter 
from Billow to Wellington, announcing that his corps bad 
readied Chicle St Lambert The dark cloud was tiie 
advance guard of Billow. At the same time a letter came 
Cpom Grouchy saying that the whole of the Prussian army 
was marching in the direction of Brussels. Upon this 
he sent fresh instructions to Grouchy, ordering him to 
manoeuvre in his direction and to lose no time in attack- 
ing Billow's corps. He was not much put out by this 
news, but said to S(jult, "This morning wc had ninety 
chances out of a hundred in our lav our ; vvc have now sixty, 
and if Grouchy repairs his errors, we shall p^aiii a still 
more decisive victory, because Biilow's corps will be des- 
troyed. However, he detached some troops to cover his 
right flank and to give support to Grouchy when he 
arrived 
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It was now about 1.30, when the Emperor gave Ney the 
onler to attack. An artillery duel lasted for half «n hour. 
Then the four divisions of Allix, Donzelot, Marcognet and 
Durutte advanced in Echelon by the left* with live hundred 
yards between them. The assault was led by Ney and 
d'Erlon. The soldiers descended into the valley with cries 
of " Vive I'Empereur!" under the iron rain of English and 
French bullets, which crossed over thdr heads. Allix 
attacked the farm of La Haye Satnte, which like Hougou- 
mofit was strongly defended, and Wdllngton watched the 
struggle at the foot of a laige dm-tiee to the west of the 
Brussels road, at the point where it is crossed by the Ohaln 
road. He remained there' duiii^ nearly the whole battle, 
surrounded by bis staff and the foreign oommissloQen. 
He sent a battalion of the German legion to assist Baring 
at La Haye Sainte* At first eveiything appeared to go 
weU for the French, and it was evident that, if they could 
only reach the ridge and hold it long enough for the 
cavalry to come up, the battle would be over. When the 
French artillery opened fire^ Wellington had withdrawn 
Ficton's division, consisting of the brigades of Kempt and 
Pack, 150 yards from Uie road. The men were three in 
line, but lying down in the com in order to avoid the 
cannon-balls. At the critical moment FIcton called upon 
lus men to rise ; they fired at forty paces ; the French 
wavered ; Ficton cried, ** Charge ! Chai^ I Hurrah {" and 
drove the French back, but fell in the moment of success, 
pierced by a ball in the temple. In a similar manner the 
third column was repulsed by the Highlanders of Pack. 
At the same instant Somerset's cavalry, consisting of the 
first and second Life Guards, the Blues, and the Royal 
Dragoons, chased the French cuirassiers, and drove the 
brii^acie of Travers down the valley. I'onsonby'b brigade 
also fell upon the columns of Donzelot, the Highlanders 
and the Scots Greys exchanging sliouts of " Scotland for 
ever!" The French troops, much too thickly massed, were 
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slaughtered like sheep; they lost two eagles, 3000 prisoners, 
and thousands of killed and wounded. The British horse 
now galloped down the valley and np the opposite slope, 
but they were received by the French re s erves and re* 
pulsed with cofistderable loss, the gallant Ponsonby being 
killed by a lancer. Of the 2500 who charged, 1000 were 
left behind. A vigorous struggle was also raging round 
Hougoumont Three battalions of English guards, a 
battalion of Brunswickera, a battalion of the German 
legion, had reinforced thej garriaoiL The buildings were 
bombarded, as they should have been at firsts and were set 
on fire, but the fire was itself a hindrance to the French 
advance; indeed, the conflict round the chAteau was of 
little advantage to either party. Mr. Oman is of opinion 
that Napoleon would have been wise to have broken off 
the battle at this pdint 

The object of WeUingtoo was to hold his position until 
the Prussians could come up; that of Napoleon was to 
finish with the English before he should have to deal with 
Blacher. Wellington had hoped that BlQcher would begin 
his attack at 2 p.m. ; it was now 3.30, and the Prussians 
had hardly begun to make their appearance^ Napoleon at 
this time received the letter from Grouchy, dated at Wal- 
hain, 1 1.30, asking for instructions for the foUowIng day, 
and this greatly disturbed him. He repeated his orders to 
Grouchy to come up as soon as possible. He now ordered 
Ney to make a second attack upon La Haye Sainte, 
intending to make this farm a rallying place for the 
divisions of d'Erlon and Reille, when he had taken 
Hougoumont, also for the cavalry and the footguards. 
The assault was accomplished by a violent cannonade, the 
like of which ha.d never been heard, even by the oldest 
soldiers. Some of the English first line retired, so as to be 
protected by the slope of the ground, while wounded, and 
prisoners, and empty wagons began to move along the 
Soignies road. Ney, seeing imperfectly through the smoke, 
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thought that the English were retreating^, and ordered the 
cavalry to advance, a movement of which it is possible that 
Napolcoa was ignorant He got together five thousand 
magnificent horsemen, including the li^ht cavalry of the 
Guard, and forming them in the hollow to the left of the 
Brussels road, he placed himself at their head and charged 
the English army. 

WelliriL^non thought so h'ttle of retreating that he 
strengthened his first line by some of his second line and 
reserves. The Brunswickers came to help Maitland, and 
the brigades of Mitchell and Adam crossed the Nivelles 
road to take position north of Flougoumont, in front of 
the Ohain road. At the same time the staff was anxiously 
watching the movement which Napoleon was preparing. 
When they saw the cavalry approach they were greatly 
relieved. They knew how fruitless it would be to charge 
an infantry not yet shaken, which, thanks to the protection 
of the ground, had not suffered from the cannonade. The 
soldiers were formed into squares, the guns were placed 
on the crest, with their horses in the rear, and the gunners 
had onier% if attacked, to leave their pieces and retire into 
the squares. The cavalry rode against the artilleiy« 
exposed to a murderous fire upon their flank as they 
kboriously mounted the slope; Twenty battalions of the 
allies were formed into squares ; their fire rattled upon the 
cuirasses of the enemy like hail on a slated loof ; but no 
efforts of the French cavalry could break the British 
squares. They were at last driven from the plateau by a 
chaige of Uxbridgc^s horw, and the gunners> recovering 
their pieces, turned them with murderous effect against the 
It^tlvesL 

Once more the brave cavalry of Milhaud and Lefebvre 
Desnouettes, re-form i ng in the hollow, resumed thediarge; 
onoe more they laboriously dimbed the heights and cap- 
tured the guns. Gould, colonel in die artillery, said to 
Mercer, ** I fear all is over," The Emperor, when he at 
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last realised what had occurred, said to Soult that the 
premature attack might lose the battle^ that it should haiFe 
been made an hour later; still, it was necessaiy to support 
what had been done He gave orders to Kellermann to 
chafge with his heavy hrigadeb but at this very time he 
was being attacked fay the Prussians on his right flank. 

About I pjoL BlUcher had joined the main mass of 
BOIow's army at Chapelle St Lambert Here he waited 
for information, and reached the wood of Paris about three 
miles ftom Planchenoit at 4 p.m. Half an hour later he 
determined to advance. The position was defended by 
Lobau, but having only 10,000 men to oppose 30,000 
Prussians, be was compelled to retire just as the dnect 
attacks on Mont St Jean were seen to be a failure. In 
this manner the Prussians became masters of Planchenoit, 
but they were driven out by four regiments of the Young 
Guard. At about 5.30 p.m. more than 60 squadrons of 
cavalry were mounting the slope towards the English 
position ; 8000 or gooo horsemen in a space only large 
enough for 1000 to deploy in. They covered the whole 
ground between Ilougoumont and La Ilayc Saintc, and 
the flies were so close that the horses were pushed upwards 
by the pressure. The mass of cuirasses, helmed, and 
sabres resembled a sea of steel. They were met by the 
same tactics as before, abandonment of guns, and forma- 
tion of squares upon which the French produced no effect, 
aithougli some squares were charged ?is many as thirteen 
times. Ney, after having three horses killed under him, 
stood close to the suie of an abandoned battery, striking 
the mouth of an English gun with the flat of his sword. 

At last Wellington, having left the square of the 73rd 
regiment, in which he had taken refuf^e, iirj^ed his cavalry 
once more upon the broken French, and they were driven 
down the slope for the third time. Once more they charged 
again, with Ney at their head, shouting" Vive I Knipereur 
a charge as fruitless as those which had preceded it They 
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crossed the line of guns, threw themselves against the 
rampart ot corpses, by which ea.cli square was protected, 
and retired of their own accord to the bottom of the 
valley. After these four charj^es Ney set in motion 6000 
infantry soldiers, which he had not previously used. But 
it was too late ; tliey were crushed by the English fire. 
Foy, an eye-witness, says that it was *' une grele de morts.** 
In a few moments 1500 men were killed, wounded, and 
dispelled. In these furious attacks Ney had forgotten his 
principal duty, which was to capture La Haye Sainte. At 
6 p.m. he was ordered by Napoleon, w ho was crossing the 
battlefield under a hail of balls and bullets, to capture it at 
all hazards. The task was at length achieved, when the 
am munition of the garrison who held it was exhausted, 
and Barinor led back to the presence of his chief only 
forty-lwo men out of his nine companies. 

The centre of the allies was holding firm, but on the left 
the line was wavering. An aide-de-camp of Alten says, 
" The centre of the line was open ; we were in danger; at 
any moment the issue of the battle could not be doubtful. 
Wellington became anxious. He saw the Prussians on the 
French flank, but he received no assistance from them. 
He was heard to mutter, " Would that night, or the Prus- 
sians, would come!" I^ut his resolution held firm. When 
asked for orders he replied, " I have no orders to give, but 
hold out to the last man." Ney saw the opportunity, but 
he had no fresh troops at his disposal. He sent an orderly 
to the Emperor to ask for some infantry, but Napoleon re- 
plied, *' Soldiers I Where do you think I can get them from ? 
Do you wish me to make tfaem ? " It is true that Napoleon 
had at his disposal, at this moment, eight battalions of the 
Old Guard and six of the middle guard, and it is the opinion 
of Kennedy that if he had used them at this juncture, 
the centre of the £nglish line might have been forced. 
But having no reserve of cavalry, he needed them to defend 
hts own position. The Prussian artiUeiy were already 
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playing opon fhe heighti of La BeUe AlUancei He formed 
eleven battalions of the Gtiaid in squares, and placed them 
fronting Flanebenoit along the Brusads road from Ijbl Belle 
Alliance to Rossomme. 

It was now about 7.30 p.m., but there were yet two hours 
of daylight, and the sun was shining above Braine I'AUeud. 
Hie cannon of Groodiy was heard towards Umale, about 
seven miles distant It was natural to suppose that he was 
engaged with the Prussians, and would prevent tiiem fincmi 
effectively helping the English. The Emperor steadily 
reconnoitred the English position through his field-glass, 
and they seemed to him shaken ; he imagined that Wel- 
lington had engaged the whole of his troops, while he 
himself still kept his Old Guard, his invincibles. He gave 
orders to Drouot to advance with nine battalions of the 
Guard, formed into squares, leaving two at I'lanchenuit anci 
three on llie ridge. Napoleon placed himself at tlic head 
of the first square and descended the slope towards 
La Hayc Sainte. Some English authorities arc of opinion 
that the attack might have succeeded if it had been under- 
taken half an hour earlier ; but the decisive moment was 
now past, and during the recapture of Planchenoit and the 
preparations for the final attack, Wellington had been able 
to strengthen his position. Just at this moment a fresh 
body of Prussians was seen to be approaching the field of 
battle on the English lefl at Smohain, and the first eflfect 
of this arrival was to set free the cavalry of Vandeleur and 
Vivian, who were covering that side of the British army. 
Ziethen, whose corps it was, had arrived at Ohain with his 
vanguard at 6 p.m. Here Colonel Fremantle came to 
him, sent by Wellington, and beg^gcd him to support his 
chief with 3CXX) men without delay. Ziethen was unwillinLt 
to run the risk of having his army beaten in detail, and 
he was not persuaded until Miiffling, a Prussian general 
attached to the English army, had enforced the request 
in person. The Prussians were marching over Smohain 
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just as the Guard was descending to La Haye Sainte. 
The troops began to waver at the sight of this new enemy 
appearing in the most critical quarter, but the Emperor 
addressed them, and they moved forward again. The 
arrival of these fresh forces made the defeat of the French 
almost certain ; but it is doubt fiil whether Napoleon could 
at this moment have broken off the battle, and it was prob- 
abl>' wiser to make a last supreme effort tlian to anticipate 
a rout which could hardly be worse if it followed a defeat. 

The effect of Ziethen's arrival was to precipitate the 
Emperor's attack. When six battalions of the Guard had 
reached La Haye Sainte, he placed one of them on a little 
hill half-way between that farm and Hougoumont, and 
entrusted the command of the rest to Ney, ordering him 
to attack the right centre of the English. At the same 
time he commanded the artillery to quicken their fire, and 
the cavalry to support the advance of the Guard. He also 
ordered La Ijcdoycre and other officers to pass along the 
line and to announce the speedy arrival of Grouchy, a 
pardonable falsehood, if it really was one. The troops 
were encouraged by this news, and reiterated cries of 
"Vive I'Empereur!" whilst the wounded cheered on the 
columns as they passed Wellington was informed of this 
final attack by a traitor. A captain of carbineers rode to 
the 52nd regiment with his hand in the air, and cned, 
** Vive le roi 1 That brute Napoleon will be with you in half 
an hour with the Guard." Wellington made full prepara- 
tions to meet the attack. Adam and Maitknd returned 
to their old po»itlonii The reserve artilleiy was brought 
up and the gunnen were ordered not to reply to French 
cannon, but to concentrate their fire on the columni of 
attack and to resist to their last cartridge. 

The five battalions of the Guard, led by Ney, formed into 
squares, and marched in Echelon, with their right foremost^ 
an oblique fonnatioo which bat been blamed by military 
critics. The consequence of this was that th^ attacked 
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tbe English line at five different points. At each of these 
points except one» the attack was at the fiiat moment 
successful, although the Guard was soon overpoweied by 
tbe steadiness of their opponents and the deadly artiUeiy 
fire. The third almost readied the ridge without meet* 
ing any infantry, and they were within pistol-shot of the 
Chain road, whm suddenly at the command of Welling- 
ton, Up guards, and at them I the guards of Maitland 
stood op in the com at twenty paces like a red wall. 
Tbe first vaSky killed three hundred men* The French 
halted. Instead of sending them forward with the bayonet 
tiie officers tried to re-form Uiem and they stood in con- 
fusion for ten minutes. Wellington tlien ordered the 
charge. " Forward, boys ! " cried Colonel SaltouiL " How's 
tiie time!** The English troops drove the enemy victori- 
ously down the slope to Hougoumont, the French and 
English being in such confusion that firing became im- 
possible. 

The cry which was raised of " The Guard gives way ! '* 
sounded the knell of the Grand Army. The cavalry of the 
Guard who were to support the attack were paral\ sed. 
There was a shout of "Sauve qui peut!**, "We arc 
betrayed ! ", and a general rout began. The Prussians 
pressed on the pursuit, and on the east of the great road 
there was the wildest confusion. This was the moment 
for which Wellinpfton had waited so long. He rode to 
the edge of the ridge, took off his hat, and waved it in 
the air. Immediately the whole British line advanced 
just as they happened to stand, passing over dead and 
wounded alike, forty thousand men of ail arms and many 
nations, marching to the sound of drums, trumpets, and 
baL;|)!pes in the first shades of the evening twilight. The 
French made no resistance. La Haye Sainte was aban- 
doned, so was Hougoumont and its wood. The cavalry 
of Vivian and Vandeleur cut the fugitives to pieces, with 
cries of No quarter I No quarter 1 " 
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The Emperor was forming his best troops in columns of 
attack, when he saw his line of battle suddenly collapse. 
He knew that he was irremediably defeated, but he still 
had hope of organizing the retreat, and for this purpose 
he formed three squares of the Old Guard, placing them 
about a. hundred yards from La Haye Sainte; but they 
were not able to make head against the English cavalry. 
Ney was standing near the road, his head bare, his face 
blue with powder, his uniform in tatters, his epaulettes 
cut in two, and the frasfment of a sword in his hand. He 
had done marvels that da\ , but he could not find the 
death which he was so anxious to meet The three 
battalions of the Guard retreated step by step. As their 
losses prevented them from forming squares in the three 
lines, they formed trian^^les in two lines and pressed on 
slowly in the midst of the enemy and their flying country- 
men. Every fifty yards they halted to re-form their ranks 
and repel a new charge of cavalry, or a new attack of 
infantry. In this tedious retreat they marched surrounded 
by the enem\', like some wild animal in the midst of the 
hounds. The English officers called on them to surrender. 
It was then that Cambronne is supposed to have replied, 
" The Guard dies, but does not surrender." What he 
really said was, "Merde!" Almost the moment after* 
wards he was shot and left for dead. 

The Old Guard, now at the end of its existence* 
signalized itself by a final act of bravery and end^vour. 
The two battalions of the First Grenadiera, commanded 
by General Petit, were posted in squares on either side 
of the wood near the house of De Coster. They were 
the chosen troops of aU» ** a living and moving fortress," 
as Houssaye calls them ; and with them it might still be 
possible to cover the retr^t The £mperor was seated 
on horseback in the centre of the square of the first 
battalion, and for some time they held their own 
against all attacks At length they were compelled to 
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give way, and the Emperor rode before tbem, ■cooow- 
panied[ by Soult^ Drouot, Bertnuid, and LobaiL Afimns 
at the lann of Le OiUou, he found that his baggage had 
been sent on to Genappe. 

At 9.1S pjKL when it was alieady daric, WeUingtion and 
Bllicher met and sainted each other as oooquenm The 
band of the Pmssian cavalry played ** God save the King," 
and the fool soldiers of Billow sang the hymn of Luther, 
"Nun danket alle Gott" It was decided that the pursuit 
should be continued throughout the night The English 
were worn out with ten hours of fighting, and the 
Prussians had marched fifteen miles over bad roads. 
Nevertheless, BlCicher ocdered Us cavalry to pursue the 
enemy so long as they had a man or a horse able to last 
WeUington's troops stood still, and, as the Prussians 
marched past them, saluted than with shouts of * Hipt 
Hipl Hurrahl" From the ridge of Mont St Jean to tiie 
heights of R o os o m me, from Hougomont to Planchenoit, 
and even to Smohain, the ground was covered with corpses 
and dead horses. More than 25,000 French and 20,000 
allies, English, Belgians, Germans, and Prussians, lay on 
the ground, seen distinctly under a bright moon. In the 
retreat the gfrenadicrs still kept their position, marching at 
their ordinary pace and der)'ing all attacks. At a mile and 
a half from Genappe their general broke them up into 
columns and sections, and the Emperor rode on to 
Genappe in the hope of stopping the enemy and rallying 
the remains of his army. 

Two remarks of Napoleon, made when he witnessed the 
defeat of Waterloo, have been repeated by Fiahaut, who 
was present. The first was, " lis sont rneles." ("They are 
mixed in confusion.'*) The second was the utterance of the 
despair of a lifetime : " It has always been the same since 
Cre^y.** The French character was not strong enough to 
support the edifice, which he might have raised securely 
00 the basis of the English character. 
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Blucher stopped to sleep at the hosteliy of tiie Roi 
d'Espagne, of which we have previously heard. Before he 
went to bed he wrote to his wife: **! have my promise ; 
on the i6th, I was compelled to retire before a superior 
force, but on the i8th, together with my friend WeOington, 
I exterminated the army of Napoleoiu" He also wrote to 
Knesebeck : ** My friend, we have fought the most splendid 
battle and gained the most brilliant victory. Details will 
follow. I think that the history of Bonaparte is at an end. 
I can write no more, for I tremble in all my limbs: the 
efltort was too great" Beyond Genappe the pursuit con- 
tinued. ** It was a fox-hunt," said Gnetsenau, " a fox-hunt 
by moonlight" Gneisenau halted his troops at an inn 
which bore the sign A I'Empereur," meaning, of course, 
the Emperor of Austria, a little beyond Frasnes. 

Napoleon arrived at Quatre Bras at i a.m. He hoped 
to have found there the division of Gterd, but was dis- 
appointed. He walked to a bivouac of the Guard in the 
wood of Bossu, and stood by the fire, his arms crossed on 
hb breast, like a statue, his eyes Bxed on Waterloo. He 
sent a despatch to Grouchy, ordering him to retire on the 
lower Sambre. He then tried to discover some un- 
broken regiment, to make a nucleus of resistance. When 
he could not, he wept, with his face pale as wax. At 
length he remounted his horse and rode to Charlcrui by 
way of Gosselies and Lodelinsart, arriving there at 5 a.m. 
After an hour's rest he rode to Philippeville, which he 
reached at 9 a.m. Here he sent orders to Grouchy to 
retreat on Philippeville or Givet. He also wrote two 
letters to Joseph, telling him of his disaster and announc- 
ing his immediate return to Paris. The first was public, to 
be read at the Council of Ministers. The second, which 
was private, ended thus : " Everything is not lost. On 
collecting my forces, the depdts, the National Guards, I 
shall have 300,000 men to oppose to the enemy. But 
I need assistance. I hope that the deputies will under- 

T 
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itand tlietr duty, and join me to save France^* He dien 
dictated the buUettn of Ligny and Mont St Jean for the 
miiiiaten» and, leaving Soult at Phflippeville^ diove off to 
Parii. He arrived at Laon at about 6,30 p.m. on the 
evening of June aa He was seen in tlie courtyard of the 
hotel walking up and down, his head bowed, his arms 
c r os s e d on his breast After four flours' stay he left for 
PariSi It has been said that Napoleon abandoned his 
army, as in Egypt and in Russia. But lie had no army ; 
of Grouchy he loiew nothing, and could not assist him. 
Of the 74,000 wlio fought at Waterloo perhaps 40,000 
were safe and sound over the Sambre; but more than 
three-lburths of these men were stUl dispersed between 
Cambrai and Rocroi, travelling along the roads separatdy 
or in little groups, bivouacking in woods, staying with 
peasants. On June 20, when Napoleon left Laon for Paris, 
he had 2600 soldiers at Philippeville, and about 6000 at 
Avesnes. This was everything that could be caUed an 
army. 

We must now follow the fortunes of Grouchy. From 
Walhain, where we left him, he marched by Nil St. Vincent 
and Dion le Mont towards VVavic. At about 3,30 in the 
afternoon he received the despatch of the Empcior, dated 
Le Caillou, 10 a.m., of which we have already spoken. 
The despatch seemed to confirm him in his march towards 
Wavre, although he knew that a great battle was proceed- 
ing on the edge of the forest of Soignies. At length he 
arrived at Wavre, which was held by Thielmann, and he 
spent great efforts in trying to gain possession of that 
little town. At about 5 p.m. he received the despatch 
which Soult had sent from the field of battle at 1.30 p.m. 
It ended with these words : *' At this moment the battle 
is engae^ed on the line of Waterloo, in front of the f -rest 
of Soignies. We think that we see Bulow on the heights 
of St Lambert. Do not lose a moment in coming to us and 
cniihing Bulow. ' The despatch was written in pencil, and 
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was difficult to read. Grouchy misunderstood it, and read 
*'la bataiUe est gagnce " instead of *Ma bataille est cngagde!* 
He was mad with joy, but he might have reflected that 
if the battle was won at 1.30 p.m. the cannon would not 
be firing at $ p.m. Leaving Vandamme to complete the 
capture of Wavre, Grouchy proceeded to Limale, which 
he reached at nightfall. The road was now open to Mont 
St. Jean, which was about ci;j;ht nulcs distant; but he could 
no longer hear the cannon of the Emperor. 

The French now bivouacked in squares quite close to 
the enemy, who r)ccupied the wood of Rixensart. At 
1 1.30 p.m. Grouchy wrote to Vandamme to march to 
Limale. He still believed that Napoleon had won the 
battle, and counted on reaching Brussels the next morniiig. 
At daybreak be bad an engagement with Thielmann, and 
was left in possession of the field of battle, and was pre- 
paring to inarch on Brussels at lajo a.m. when a staff- 
ofTiccr approached him» who gave an account of the disaster 
of Waterloo in such an incoherent matmer that Grouchy 
thought he must have to do with a madman or a drunkard. 
Grouchy at last compiehended how terribly ht had been 
deceived^ and took steps to save what could be saved of 
the army. 

He called hts officers together, and announced the tenible 
news with tears in his eyes. He excused himself for his 
conduct of the day before, sasring that the Emperor had 
especially charged him to march on Wavre; Vandamme 
advised the bold course of marching on Brussels^ setting 
free the prisoners, and regaining the frontier at Valen- 
ciennes or Lille by Enghien or A^. Vandamme thought 
that on this side they would meet with litUe resistance. 
Grouchy preferred to retreat by Namur, Dinant,and Givet, 
and he was right It was necessary to make haste in 
order to escape Thielmann and possibly Biacfaer. The 
retreat began at 11.30, Exelmans galloped on to Namur, 
where he arrived at 4 p.m. The main body of the army 
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bivouacked for tlie night at Temploux, about six mikss 
beyond Gembloux. Pajol formed the rear-guard and pro- 
tected the retreat The operation was effected without 
firing a shot. Next day Grouchy was placed in consider- 
able danger by the precipitancy of Vandamme, who with- 
drew his troops from Namur too soon. The inhabitants 
of that town treated the I'^iench with great generosity, but 
it was necessary to defend the fortress against the attacks 
of the Prussians whilst Grouchy's main army reached 
Dinant The f()llowing day, June 21, the French frontier 
was passed, and by the evening the wiiole of the army 
was collected in safety under the guns of Givet. Colonel 
Chesney calls this march "one of the most astonishing 
retreats of modern military history," It certainly does 
great credit to Grouchy. He did not despair when all 
hope seemed K>st, and he acted with decision and rapidity, 
and saved his army. 

Noii, — In any account of Wattiloci the conversation of Cieevy with 

Wellington on thr hk i ning of |une 19 should not be omitted. 

"The first tlyng I did, of course, was to put out my hand and con- 
gratulate him upon his v ictory. He made a variety of observations 
in his short, natural, blunt way, but with the greatest gravity all the 
time, and witiiottt the least approach to anything like trinmph or joy. 
' It has boon a damned serioos business,' he said. ' Bliicher and I 
have lost 30,000 men. It has been a damned nice thing—the nearest- 
run thing you ever saw in your life. Bliicher lost 14,000 on Friday 
night, and got so damnably licked 1 could not find him on Saturday 
morning ; so I was obliged to fiUl back to keep up my communications 
with him.' Then, as we walked about, he pfaised greatly those Guards 
who had kept the i&Tm against the repeated attacks of the French ; 
and then he praised all our troops, uttering repeated expressions of 
astonishment at our men's courage. He repeated so often its being 
so nice a thing— so nearly run a things that I asked him if the Froidi 
hid fooghtb^ter than he had ever seen them do before. *No,'hesatd, 
*lhey have always fought the same since I first saw them at Vimeira. 
Then he -lid : ' By Cod ! I don't think it would have done if 1 had 
not been there,'"— 7Mi^ Cntvy Papers^ p. 2^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ABDICATION 

NAPOLEON reached the Elysee at eight 
o'clock on the morning of June 21. He was 
accompanied by Bertrand, and his aides- 
de-camp, Corbtnean* Gourgaud, and La 
B6doyere. Caulatnoourt, his censor in (prosperity, his friend 
in adversity, received liim as he got out of the carriage. 
He seemed sinking under grief and fatigue. His chest 
was labonring, his respiration difficult, his face was as pale 
as wax, his eyes had lost their fir& After a painful sigh, 
he said, **The army perlbraed prm^^ a pank-tenor 
seised all was lost conducted himself like a mad* 
man ; he got my cavalry massacred for me. I can say no 
mote, I must have two hour^ rest to enable me to set 
about business. I am choking here," and he laid hts hand 
upon his heart He gave orders for a bath to be piepared 
for him, and after a few moments' silence continued, 
" Three times victory escaped my grasp. I should have 
surprised the enemy if it had not been for treachefy ; I 
shoidd have crushed them at Ligny if the right had done 
its duty ; at Mont St Jean if the left had done theirs. But 
all is not lost I will assemble the two Chambers in an 
Imperial sitting. I will describe to them the misfortunes 
of the army. I will demand from them the means of 
saving their country. After that I will set out again." 

" Sire," answered the Duke de Vicence, " the news of 
your disaster has already transpired. Men's minds are in 

377 
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great agitation. 1 he feeling^s of the deputies appear more 
hostile than ever, and it is my duty to say that it is to be 
feared that the Chamber will not act according to your 
expectations. I am sorry, sire, to see you in Faris. It 
would have been better for you not to have separated from 
your army. That constitutes your strength, your safety." 

** I have no longer an army," replied the Emperor. " I 
have nothing but fugitives. I shall find men, but how are 
they to be armed? I have no muskets left. However, 
with unanimity, everything may be repairec], 1 hope the 
deputies will second me, that they will feel the rcs|)onsi- 
bility that will rest upon them. I think you have formed a 
wrong judgment of their spirit. The majority is good. It is 
French, i have agamst me only Lafayette, Lanjuinais, and 
a few others. These would fain have nothing to do with 
me, I know. 1 am a restraint upon them. They would 
work for themselves. I will not allow them. My presence 
here will control them." He then went to his bath. 
Davout entered. He lifted up his arms and let them fall 
on the water, splashing tlw marshal's uniform. Dsvoot 
strongly advised him to prorogue the Chambers, who would 
spoil everything. At this moment Joseph and Lucien 
arrived. They confirmed Caulaincourt*s opinkm about the 
disposition of the Chamber, and advised the Emperor to put 
oflT the calling of an Imperial session, and to allow his 
ministers to act first While the Emperor was in the bath, 
the ministers and great officers of the state hastened to the 
£lysie, and eagerly (]uc^tioned the officers who were retora- 
ing fiiom the battlefield. The general idea was that it was all 
over with Napoleon, and that he had no other means of 
saving France except by abdication. When the Emperor 
had lecovered from his fiitigue, he assembled his ConndL 
There were present besides Joseph and Lucien, Bassano, 
CambacMSfCaulaincourt, Camot, Gaodan, MolUen, Davoat, 
Decrb» Foacfa6, and five others. He began wttfi a 
statement of the situation. **Our misfortunes are great 
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I am come to repair them, to impress on the nation, on 
th^: army, a i^reat and iioblc devotion. If the nation wakes 
up, the enemy will be crushed. To save the country it is 
necessary th.it I should be invested with great power, and 
with a temporary dictatorship." The ministers hung down 
their heads, and made no answer, Camot advised to 
declare the country in danger, to call the National Guards 
to arms, to place Paris in a state of siege, and to defend 
it. even if it were necessary to retire behind the Loire. 
Caulaincoiirt was of opinion that the nation must make a 
grand effort to preserve its independence. Davout urged 
strongly the policy of proroguing the Chambers, which 
was strictly legal, saying that in a time of crisis it was 
fatal to have two powers in the govcrrmient. Fouchc, full 
of his treacherous designs, said that the Chambers might 
be induced to join with the Emperor, and that Paris wais 
very quiet, but Decr^s believed that to be impossible. 
Kcgnault went so far as to suggest that if the Empeior 
did not abdicate of his own accord, tlie Chamber would 
ask idr his abdication. 

Lucien, Frince of Canino, who had been for a long time 
on bad terms with his brother, showed an heroic Iront at 
this criaiSi He said that if the Chambers would not join 
the Emperor in saving France, he must save it by himadf. 
He must declare himisdf dictator, place France in a state 
of sieges and call to his defence all patriots and all good 
Frenchme n . Camot, speaking again, agreed with thb 
advice, and said that the Emperor should be invested with 
a great and imposing authority. The Emperor then said, 
** I hope that the presence of the enemy In the t er ritory of 
France will recall the deputies to a feeling of their duty. 
The nation eieeted them, not to overthrow me, but to sup- 
port me. I am not afraid of them ; whatever they may do, 
I am the idol of the natkm and of the army. If I said a 
word they would be destro)red. But if we quarrel we shaH 
perish like the Lower Empire of Rome." He then pro- 
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eeeded to sketch the mtUtafy resoiuroes of Fiisice. "She 
has more potential militaiy strengtli than any nation in the 
world, and the Chamber talks d[ my abdicating;! If I 
abdicate, yoo will have no army. I am not the pretext of 
war as they declare. France is the object of their attack. 
You might have opposed me when I landed at Cannes, but 
now that I am a part of that which the enemy is attacking, 
I am part of that which France oupjht to defend. If I am 
deposed, it is not for love of liberty, but from fear."' 
Fouchc was terrified at the effect of tbc speech. He said 
to a friend, "Ah ! lie made me afraid this morning; wl\iie 
I listened to him, I thout^ht that he was going to begin 
over again. But hajipily that is impossible." 

The Emperor was engaged in sketching the manner in 
which he proposed to meet the danger, when the Council 
was interrupted by a message from the Chamber, to the 
following effect. The independence of the nation was 
threatened, the Chamber declared itself in a state of per- 
manence ; any attempt to dissolve it would be a crime of 
h'lffh treason ; ^^ hoever should be guilty of such an attempt 
sliould be considered a traitor to his country, and immedi- 
ately condemned as such. The Ministers of War, of 
Foreign Affairs, and of the Interior were summoned to 
repair iminediately to the Assembly. These resolutions 
had been passed on the proposal of Lafayette. They 
were an infrmrreincnl of the constitution, a usurpation 
of sovereic:n authority. The Emperor said, " I v/as 
right m thinking that I ought to have dismissed those 
fellows before I departed. They are on the point of 
ruining France." He might have gone at once to the 
Chambers and dissolved them, but his spirit was broken. 
As the sitting broke up, he said, " I see Regnault did not 
deceive me. If it must be so, I will abdicate." These 
last words were most unfortunate, as they strengtbened tbe 
enemies of Napoleon, and gave them hopes. He sent 
Regnauit to tbe Cbamber of X>eputies and Camot to tbe 
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Peers, and at the same time he ordered his ministers to 
remain. But at six o'clock in the evening they were 
summoned to the Chamber, with Lucien at their head. 
We need not follow the debate in the House, and the 
noble conduct of Lucien in the defence of his brother. 
When Lucien returned to the Klys^e, he told Napoleon 
that it was impossible to control the Chamber, and that 
there was no alternative between dissolving it immediately, 
or submitting to an abdication. Caulaincourt and Maret 
suGfj^estcd to Napoleon that he must submit, that if he 
hesitated the Chamber would undoubtedly depose him, 
and that he might not have it in his power to abdicate in 
favour of iiis son. Napoleon's only remark was, "They 
dare not." Lucien was horrified at his brother's indecision. 
He said, "He hesitates! He temporises! He is lost! 
The smoke of the batteries of Mont St Jean has got into 
his head." So ended the day of June 21. 

At eleven at night the Committees of the Chambers, the 
ministers, and the delegates of the Chamber, met in the 
presence of Lucien. It was decided, by sixteen to five, to 
negotiate with the allied Powers, but to continue resistance. 
Lafayette clamoured for the abdication of the £mperor, 
but Luden declared that, while the Emperor was ready to 
make way aacrifice, the time for this desperate measure 
had not yet arrived. They at length broke up from weari- 
ness at three o'clock in the morning. During the night 
Lucien again tried to force bis brother to adopt strong 
measures* He urged him to go to the Tuileries, to collect 
all the troops on which he could lay his hands^ to call 
together the ministers and the Council of State, and to 
prorogue the Chambers, who might protest, but would not 
resbt The Emperor would decide nothing. He listened 
with a distracted air, sometimes sitting, sometimes stand- 
ing or walking about He crltidzed the opinions of otiiers 
without pronouncing his own, but In tiiis way he lost a 
great deal of authority. 
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line 22, liic duunbm met st 
9.30 am, and anxiously awaited a message firom the 
Empennr. Regnault told his sovereign, *'The Chamber 
seems inclined to pronounce his deposition if he does not 
abdicate immediately." The Emperor said indignantly, 
"Since this is the case, I will not abdicate. The 
Chamber is composed of J acobins, fanatics, and ambitious 
men, who thirst after place and disorder. I ought to have 
denounced them to the nation, and expelled tliem/' It 
was not until the afternoon that the Chamber received a 
message that " a reply mi^ht be expected in a few hours." 
For this they could not wait A member moved " That the 
Emperor should be requested, in the name of the safety of the 
State, to announce his abdication." And another member 
proposed to send a deputation to him "to express the 
urgency of a decision." Lafayette exclaimed " that if 
Napoleon did not decide, he would move his abdication," 
and a crowd of members Insisted that Napoleon should be 
compelled to abdicate immediately. But at length it was 
agreed that, in order to save the honour of the head of the 
State, an hour s grace should be given, and the sitting was 
suspended. Accounts of what was passing were being 
continually received at the Ely see. At length Lucien 
himself i^ave way, and Josepii supported his advice, but 
the Emperor was the last to yield. At last, in a solemn 
tone of voice lie said to his brother, " Prince Lucien, write." 
Then turning to I^'ouchc lie added ironically, " Write to 
those gentlemen to make themselve*^ easy. They shall 
soon be satisfied." Liicien took up a pen, but after the 
first words dictated by the Emperor, he dashed his pen 
upon the table, leapt up and walked to the door. The 
Emperor commanded him to remain, and in a silence which 
was only broken by the shouts of the crowd in the Champs 
Elys^es, crying, '*Vive I'Empereur!" he wrote at his 
brother's dictation the foUowing declaration : — 
\** in oommeocing a war to maintain the independence of 
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the nation, I reckoned on the joint efforts of all, the 
unanimity of all, and the concurrence of all the national 
authorities. Fronn these 1 had reason to hope for success. 
Circumstance^ .irc now chanL,^cd I ofTer myself up as a 
sacrifice to the hatred of the enemies of France. May 
they prove themselves 5wncere in their declaration, and 
show that they really aim at me per^onali)^ alone! Unite, 
all of you, for the public safety, so that you may remain an 
independent nation.")^ On the observation that he had left 
his throne to the Bourbons, he added these words : I 
proclaim my son, under the name of Napoleon 11, Emperor , 
of the French. The princes Joseph and Luden will form 
personally the Council of GoverooKnt. The interest 
which I feel in my son induces me to ask the Chamber to 
organise without delay the regency, by a law." At the 
su^EK^stion of Camot he obliterated the names of Joseph 
and Laden* Fleuiy de Chaboulon made two copies of 
the document Napoleon, on signing them, saw diat 
Fleury had dropped a tear on the paper. He thanked 
htm by a priceless smile 

When ^ deputies had reodved the abdication, they 
sent to thank Napoleon for what he had done^ and he 
replkd in diese woids : ** I thank you for the sentiments 
you express towards me. I desire that my abdication may 
pcocuie the happiness of France, but I have no expectatkm 
of it It leaves tiie State without a head, without political 
existence; The time wasted in overturning the monaidiy 
might have been employed in putting France in a condi* 
tion to crush the enemy. I recommend the Chamber 
speedily to reinforce the armies. Whoever is desirous of 
peace ought to prepare for war. Do not leave this great 
nation at the mercy of foreigners. Be on your guard 
against being deceived by your hopes. There lies the 
danger. In whatever situation 1 may find myself, I shall 
always be at ease, if France be happy. I commend ray 
son to France. I hope it will not forget that I abdicated 
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only for him. I have made this great sacrifice also for the 
nation. It is only with my dynasty that it can expect to 
be free, happy and i rule pendent." At this answer all pre- 
sent were deeply affected, and Lanjuiuais could not refrain 
from tears. 

On the morning of June 23, Fouche was elected President 
of the Commission of Rcc^ency. Before this he had liber- 
ated Vitrolles from prison ?intl nepfotiated with him about 
the restoration of Louis XVllI. Shortly after this, a half- 
hearted motion was passed by the Chamber proclaiming 
Napoleon II, but lea vine: ^he door open both for the Duke 
of Orleans and for Louis XVI II. At the Elysce Napoleon's 
first idea was to seek the hospitality of England, but at the 
representations of Queen Hortense, Maret and Flahaut he 
determined to go to America. Bertrand, Savary, Meneval, 
Montholon, and Las Cases, were ready to accompany him. 
He knew that two frigates, the Saale and the Mdduse, were 
ready for sailing at Rochefort, and in the even in rr wrote 
to Decres, the Minister of Marine, asking that these might 
be placed at his disposition. Decres said that he must 
refer the matter to the commission of government. Fouch^ 
was not the man to give this permission without considera- 
tion. Napoleon liad intended to stay at the Elysee until he 
left for Rochefort, but Fouche was equally unwillmg that 
the Emperor should set sail or that he should stay in Paris. 
The popular demonstrations in favour of Napoleon con- 
tinued and indeed increased in violence. Crowds of men 
marched along the streets crying "Vive Napoleon II! 
Vive I'Empereur ! Death to the royalists I Arms 1 Arms ! " 
Napoleon would not support these movements. To a 
deputation whkh entered the court of the £lys6e and 
demanded arms Cor the defence of the Emperor, he said. 
"You shall have arms, but you must use them against the 
enemy." As he was walking in the garden, a young man 
jumped across the ha-ha and threw himself at his feet, 
begging him to place himself at the head of the army. 
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The Emperor treated him with tenderness, pinched his ear, 
and ordered him to rejoin his regiment Fouch^ gave 
money to the mob to bribe them not to shout "Vive 
I'Empereur ! " They pocketed the money and shouted all 
the louder. Fouch^ sent Davout to Napoleon to beg him 
to retire from the Elys^. Davout wrote of this meeting, 
" the interview had been cold, the parting was colder still.** 
Napoleon said to hiin, referring to the shouts beyond the 
garden, "You hear their cries! If I place myself at the 
head of the people, who know by instinct the true necessi- 
ties of the country, I should soon have done with all those 
men, who never dared to oppose me until they saw that I 
was without defence. They want me to go. This will not 
cost more than the rest." At dinner Na{)oleon said to 
Queen Hortense, " I wish to go to Malmaison. It belongs 
to you. Will you give me hospitality?" The queen left 
that evening to prepare the house for his reception. 
Fouche tried to frighten him. At night he doubled the 
guard of the palace. Early the next morning he was 
visited by Carnot, who found him burning papers which 
might compromise the writers. The interview was very 
cordial. Camot said, "Do not go to Kni^land ; you have 
irritated them too much against you ; you will be insulted 
by the boxers. Go to America." Orders had been given 
to leave at inidda\'. When the carriage, with its six horses, 
aides-de camp and escort appeared, a crowd gathered in 
the street, shouting, ** Vive I'Empereur! Vive I'Empereur I 
Do not abandon us." Napoleon left by the garden gate, 
where he found a simple carriage belonging to Bertrand, 
and did not enter his coach till it had passed the barrier of 
Chaillot 

Fouche^ heard of this departure as be was presiding at 
the crxn mission of government. He was not satisfied, 
and sent (ieneral Bcker to conimand Napoleon's guard at 
Malmaison. Beker begged Davout to excuse him, but he 
could effect nothing. His orders ran as follows: *'The 
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honour of Fnuioe oominaiids that we should watch over 
the safety of the Emperor Napoleon : the interests of the 
country require that we should prevent lil-disposed persons 
fiom using his name to caose distttrbanoe." Napoleon was 
at once a prisoner and a hostage. 

At the Malmaison Napoleon was accompanied by 
Bertrandf Gourgaud, Montholon, and Las Cases. The 
garrison was composed of 300 grenadiers and chasseurs 
of the Old Guard at Rueil, and by a picquet of the 
dragoons of tiie Guard. He received a number of visttors, 
Joseph, Luden, Jerooic^ Bfaret, Lavatetfee, Savaiy. La 
B6doy^re, and others^ not least Important the banker 
Jacques Lafitte^ who had the administration of his private 
fortune* To him he said, ''The Powers are not making 
war, exactly, against me, but against the Revolution. They 
have always regarded me as the representative, the man 
of the Revolution." 

Soon after his arrival he addressed a farewell to the 
army: "Soldiers, I will follow your steps, although absent. 
I know all your rec^imenti, and none of them will gain 
a signal advantage over the enemy without my doing 
justice to the courage it has shown. You and I, we have 
both been calumniated. Men unworthy of appreciating 
youv hibours have seen in the signs of attachment which 
you have given me a zeal of which I alone was the object. 
May your future successes teach them tliat you server! 
your country above everything else in obeying me. Save 
the honour, the independence of the French. Napoleon 
will recognize you by the blows which yon inflict." This 
stirring and patriotic appeal was signed Napoleon i*'. It 
was sent to Fouche, who put it away in a drawer, and con- 
veniently furi^ot it. 

In the evening Beker arrived. Napoleon knew perfectly 
well with what object he had been sent. He received him 
with dignity, and said, " 1 ret^ard this act as an affair of 
form, and not a measure ot precaution, it was useless to 
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subject me to it» because I have no tntention of breaking 
my engagements.'* He tiien softened towards him and 
said that he could not have chosen a better officer for the 
post than Beker. Some of his remarks made at this time 
are interesting. " How could I depend upon a nation who 
are placed at the discretion of the enemy b>' the loss of a 
single battle?" "If I had been chosen by the English as 
I have been chosen by the French, I might have lost the 
battle of Waterloo without losin^:^ a single vote in Parh'a- 
ment." His convcrs.ition with Beker lasted all through 
the nic^ht, to the early hours of the monang-. Everything 
r.t Malmaison reminded him of his life there with Josephine, 
of the brilliant days of the Consulate. Walking in the 
park with Queen Hortense, and standing before a cluster 
of rc^e trees in full bloom, he said, " Poor Josephine, I 
cannot accustom myself to live here without her. I seem 
always to see her, coming out of an alley and plucking 
one of the flowers which she loved so wcU. She was the 
most graceful woman i have ever known." 

Napoleon had asked for a passport to embark at Roche- 
fort for America on June 23, 24, or 25. Fouch^ trans- 
mitted the request to Wellington, On that day Wellington 
wrote to Charles Stewart : " You will have heard of our 
great victory of the i8th, which appears to have settled 
Bony" ; and ob the following day at 10 p.m. he replied to 
the French Commissioners that ** he did not consider the 
abdication of Napoleon Buonaparte of his usurped autho- 
rity, under all the circumstances which have preceded and 
attended that measure, as the attainment of the object 
held up in the dedarations and treaties of the aUie% which 
should induce them to lay down their arms." On June 26 
the provisional government agreed that the two frigates at 
Rochefort should be got ready for the transport of the 
Emperor, that he should have an escort under General 
Beker as fiur as that port, but that the frigates should not 
set sail till the passport had arrived. Fouch^ piofaably 
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thought that this ammgemeiit would have the doable 
advantage of femoviog Napoleon irom Paris and keeping 
him prisoner at Rochefort Napoleon saw tnp^ and 
refused to go to Rochefort unless he were allowed to sail 
as soon as he arrived theie He asked Savary and Laval- 
ette to obtain this for him. Lavalette found Decrfts in 
body who advised him to speak to Fooch^ and bade him 
"Good mght* Savary met Fouch^, and received firom 
him a promise that the permission should be given the 
next morning. This promise was kept on tiie morning of 
June 37. Decr^ was authorised to infbrm Napoleon thai 
the ships might leave as soon as he arrived at Rochelbrt» 
but in the afternoon this was revoked, and Foucb^ in- 
formed Decr^ that the ships must wait in the roadstead 
until the passport arrived. This was due to a letter re- 
ceived from the French commissioners at Laon, which 
reported, on the authority of IJkicher's aides-de-camp, that 
the allies would not make peace unless the person of 
Napoleon was secured. Indeed, on June 28 WLllin^rton 
wrote to the commissioners : " The Field Marshal has 110 
authority from his Government or from the allies to give 
any answer to the demands of a pas^|)ort and assurance of 
safety for Napuleon Buonaparte or his family to pass to 
the United States of America.** On the same day Wel- 
lington wrote to Stewart : " General Sebastiani has been 
here this day to nej^oiiate for Napoleon's passing to 
America, to which proposition I have answered that I 
have no authority. The Trussians thmk the Jacobins wish 
to give him over to me, believing that I will save his life. 
BlUcher wishes to kill him, but I have told him that I 
shall remonstrate, and shall insist upon his being disposed 
of by common accord. I have likewise said that, as a 
great friend, I advised him to have notlinv^ to do with so 
foul a transaction ; that he and I had acted too dis- 
tini^uished parts in these trans actions to become execu- 
tioners ; and that I was determined that if the sovereigns 
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wished to put him to death, they should appoint an execu- 
tioner who should not be me." Castlereagh also wrote to 
Otto: "I am commanded to inform you that the Kni;!ish 
Government does not consider that it can allow itself to 

grant passpc:»rts to Napulcon Buonaparte." 



I There can be no duubt that the allied Powers were 
clearly contemplating the capture and imprisonment of 
Napoleon, or worse.| On June 22 Mettemich wrote to his 
daujjhter : " They have caught Napoleon's hat ; let us hope 
that we shall end by capturing the man himself." On 
July I the commissioners of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
sipfned a declaration which said : " The three sovereigns 
consider it is a condition preliminary and essential to any 
peace and to a real state of rest that Napoleon Buonaparte 
should be rendered incapable of henceforth disturbing the 
tranquillity of France and of Europe, after what has hap- 
pened." The opinions of Lord Liverpool on this subject 
are so dishonourable to an English Prime Minister as to 
be scarcely credible. He \\ rites to Lord Castlereagh on 
July 7: "I conclude the Emperor and King will come to 
Paris as soon as they hear of the capitulation. By that 
time we shall be able to form some judgment of the prob- 
ablc fate of Buonaparte. If he sails from either Rochcfort 
or Cherbourg, \vc have a ^(X)d chance of laying hold of 
him. If we take him we shall keep him on board ship till 
the opinion of the allies has been taken. The most easy 
manner would be to deliver him up to the King of France, 
who might try him as a rebel ; but then we must be quite 
certain that he would be tried in such a manner as to have 
no chance of escape. Indeed, nothing could really be 
necessary except the Identification of his person. I have 
had some conversation with the civilians [pr^umably the 
law officers of the Crown], and they are of opinion that 
this would in all respects be the least objectionable course. 
We should have a right to consider him a French prisoner, 
and as such to give him up to the French Gofemment 
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Tb^ think likewise that the King of France would have a 
dear right to consider him as a rebel and to deal with him 
accordingly/' Bliicher wrote to his wife that he desired 
that Napoleon should be esracuted befoie the heads of the 
columns of the Prussian army, "to render service to 
hnmanity." We learn from a letter of Wellington to Lord 
Bathtirst that the French commissioaers said that they 
had cf«y icaaon to believe that Napoleon had kit Parisi 
and if he had not, various schemes were proposed in order 
to get rid of him, of which one was to send him to Eng- 
land, and the other to hand him over to his bther-in-Iaw, 
the Emperor of Austria. 

On Jttne a^, Fouch^ wrote to Davout tiiaft it was neoes* 
aaiy that Napoleon should leave Halmalson and go to 
Rochefort For this purpose* and to prevent his escape^ 
additional troops were to be sent tiiere, Davout wrote a 
corresponding despatch to Beker. On the other hand. 
Napoleon determined to remain at Malmaison, because 
be would be a prisoner at Rochefort; ft being certain 
that the passport would be refused. **! am resolved to 
receive my sentence here. I shall remain here untfl 
Wellington has determined what my fate Is to be;" When 
they represented to him the danger of dday, he replied, 
"What have I to fear? I am under the protection of 
French honour," He said, however, to Queen Hortense, 
" I have nothing to fear here ; but you, my daughter, go 
away and leave m&' On the morning of June 28 Napo- 
leon sent Flahaut to the commissstoners of government 
to ask that the frigates might set sail without waiting for 
the passports, and that if this were not done, the Emperor 
would not leave the Malmaison. Davout, leaning up 
against the fireplace, said to him, " Return to the Emperor 
and tell him to go, his presence embarrasses me ; he is an 
obstacle to every arrangement; the safety of the country 
demands his departure. Let him leave at once. If not, 
we shall be coaipclled to arr&>t him. I will cyiesl luui 
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myself." Flahaut looked at him with stern dignity, and 
replied, " Marshal, only he who gives this order can be the 
bearer of it I will have nothing to do with it If I 
must resign my commission for disobeying you, I resign 
it" When Flahaut reluctantly reported this conversation 
to Napoleon^ the Emperor said, "Wdl, let him cornel** 
Napoleon began to make arrangements for his departure^ 
and confided considerable sams of money to the banker 
Lafitte. 

On this same Wednesday his mother and Cardinal 
Fesch came to visit him, as wdl as the Countess Walew- 
ska, all in tears ; also Joaqih, Maret, Savary, La BMoyhe^ 
Talma, and the traitor Corvisart, who brought him some 
poison to use in caseof need. When alone he buried himself 
in the American journeys of Alexander von Humboldt He 
contemplated exploring the whole of both Americas, firom 
Canada to Cape Horn. Just then the sound of cannon 
was heard. He spread out his maps and worked out the 
positions of the Frencb and the Frvs^ans wi^ coloured 
pins* Towards evening he learned that the Prussians 
were approaching. The bridges across the Seme were 
destroyed. This alone prevented BlUcher from seising 
the person of Napoleon, which would probably have meant 
deaUL The French government also feared lest Napoleon 
should place himself at the head of the army, or should 
be clamoured for by them. Therefore at 9 p.m. on the 
same day he wrote to Decr^s that the frigates were placed 
at his disposal, and that there was now no obstacle to his 
departure. Decr^f? reached the Malmaison on Thursday, 
at daybreak. The lunpcrnr received him in his dressing'- 
gown, wliile he communicated the order of Fouche. He 
ur^cd him to leave as soon as possible, and iSapuieon 
promised to depart during the day. 

At 9 a.m. Napoleon held a conference with Maret, 
Lavalette, Joseph, and Flahaut, and aniiounced his depar- 
ture. Lavalette informed him that the remains of his 
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defeated army, Drouet d'Erlon, Reille, Labare, Grouchy, 
and Van damme, were returning to Paris, and that a conflict 
with the Prussians was imminent At the same time he 
heard from the high road, loud cries of " Vi\ e I'lunpereur." 
He examined his maps, raised his hand and said with 
gleaming eyes, " France must not be subdued by a handful 
of Prussians. I can stup the enemy, give the government 
time to negotiate with the Powers, and then go to America 
to accomplish my destiny." He went up to his bedroom 
by a secret staircase, and came back dressed in uniform. 
He besought Beker to go to the commission of govern- 
ment to offer his services, not as Emperor, but as general, 
with the solemn promise that he would leave for America 
the very day when he repulsed the enemy. Beker under- 
took the commission and with difficulty reached the 
Tuileries. But Foucht5 cried out in anger, '* Is he laughing 
at us? We know how he would keep his promise! How 
did you dare to leave the Emperor? Go back and tell 
him that his offer cannot be accepted. Ail hope of negotia- 
tion would be at an end. He must leave at once for Roche- 
fort." Carnot was half inclined to accept, but he was 
dominated by Fouch6. On his return he found everything 
prepared for action. The Emperor was in his study. 
When he heard of the refusal he said, "These people do 
not understand pubhc opinion. The>- will repent of having 
refused my offer. Did you not repeat to them my message 
and my oath?" "Yes, sire." "Then nothing remains 
but to go away. Give the orders, and when everything is 
ready, let me know." He said to Hortense, " They are still 
afraid of me. I wished to make a last effort for the salva- 
tion of France, but they would not have it." 

The Emperor went up to his bedroom^ took cff his uni- 
form and sword and put on a brown coat and a round hat 
He opened the door of the room in which Josephine had 
died, and remained there alone for some time. He bade 
a last adieu to Joseph and to Hortense^ who gave him a 
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necldaoe wor& ;G8000b which she sewed up in his 
hdt He took an affecting leave of his weeping ofiieers. 
The Imperial carriages came into the coitrtyafd A ydlow 
chaise with four horses stood at the postern of the park. 
A little before five o'clock Napoleon kissed Hortense for 
the last time, went into the garden, and reached the postern 
giitc. lie jumped into the carriage. Bertrand sat by his 
side, Savary and Beker opposite to him. The liorses set 
off at a good pace, but not a word was spoken tiii tiiey 
reached Kambouillet 

AmtkorHie$,^Thit firtt draft of tbis cfaapter was writtea befoie 

Hoassaye's fourth volume appeared, but it has been carduUy sttuUed. 
The history of Napoleon bet\^ ccn Waterloo and St Hdena still needs 
elucidation The veceat work of M* Silvestie has been found of 
great service. 
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THE CArriVITY 

NAPOLKON had not intended to stay \on^ 
at Rainl)nuillet, but after supper, feeling him- 
self unwell, he slept there, and left early the 
next niornint^. The carriaj^e passed throiigh 
Tours at midnight Here he had Un minutes' conversation 
with the pr^fet, the Comtc dc Miramar, who had formerly 
been his chamberlain. He was anxious to discover if 
Fouch6 had sent any of his myrmidons to lay a trap for 
hiuL The heat was most oppressive* and a halt of two 
hours was made at Poitiers. Niort was reached at lo p.m. 
on July I. Here he slept at an inn^ the Boule d'or. On 
the next day» which was Sunday, he was informed that 
Rochefort was strictly blockaded by an English squadron. 
This squadron, under tiie command of Admiral Hotham, 
consisted of two ships of the line, the Superb and the 
Beilerophon, three frigates* the Eridanus, the Endymion, 
and the Factolus* and a doien smaller vessels. Th^ 
cruised over a considerable distance^ of at least 350 
miles from Arcachmk to Brest The only vessel of any 
consequence which guarded the entrance to Rochefort was 
the Beilerophon, so that the report made by Bonoefonx 
was exaggerated Joseph, Gourgaud, and Lallemand 
joined him at Niort He left this town at four in the 
morning. The streets were full of people, who shouted 
'*Vlver£mpereurl'' " Stay here I stay here r StmOar 
demonstrations took place in every village throu^ which 
he passed. 

294 
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At Rochcfort. Decres had given orders to Bonnefoux 
that the fi iL^atcs Saale and Medusc were to be ready to sail 
twelve hours after the arrival of tlie Emperor, and were to 
start if the strict wntch of the JuiLdish cruisers should allow 
this without compromising the frie^ates. If they were 
attacked at ?;ea, the fri^^atc on which Napoleon was not 
embarked was to sacrifice herself in order to allow the 
other to escape. When Napoleon arrived on Monday, 
July 3, at 8 p.nj., everythif^ was ready for departure, and 
Napokoa wiabed to go on board at once. But Bonnefoux, 
who was a weak-minded man, said Uiat the passage was 
blockaded and the wind contrary. It was suggested fay 
Admiral Martin that the Emperor should go to Ragon, a 
harbour at the mouth of the Gironde, where he would find 
a corvette, the Bayadere, commaoded by Captain Baudin. 
Martin said, "I know Baudin ; he is the only man capable 
of conveying the Emperor safe and sound to America." 
Baudin agreed, and Napoleon at first approved ; but he 
came to the conclusion that sudi a step would be unworthy 
of his dignity and his pest histofy. On the other hand, he 
was governed by the idea, whidi had always haunted hinit 
that the noblest course of action would be to surrender lo 
the English. He determined to stay at Rochefort to await 
the arrival of Joseph, and the carriages which he was to 
take with htm to America. Joseph came on July 5. 
By Friday, July 7, the whole of his suite had arrived. It 
mduded Mcntholon, Madame Montholon and her son, 
Las Cases and his son, besides cooks, men-servants, ladies- 
maids — in all sixty-four persons. The population acclaimed 
him with endiasiasm. The Comte d'Aftois was informed 
that he was greeted like a gtxi 

On the evening of that day Beker received a despatch 
from the commission of government at Paris, that Napoleon 
was to embark without delay, that force was to be employed 
if necessary, and that he was not tu be allowed to communi- 
cate with the English squadron. The next morning Beker 
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saw the Emperor and begged him to embark. After some 
conversation, he consented to go to the He d'Aix, where 
he would be close to the frigate, and be able to go on board 
when the wind was favourable. At 4 p.m. he left the pre- 
fecture, driving from a g^ardcn postern, as he had done at 
the Malmaison. He was carried to a boat on a man's 
back, the sailors and fishermen weeping like children, who 
took leave of him with a last deep shout of " Vive 
TEmpereur ! " The sea being rough, he would not go to the 
lie d'Aix, but made straight for the frigate, which was 
reached in an hour and an half. Napoleon was received on 
board the Saale with Imperial military honours, but no 
salute was fired. A friendly hand has engraved on the 
little jetty of 1 ouras, the word " Napoleon." 

On Sunday, July 9, a feeble wind blew in the wrong 
direction, and the masts of the l>ellcrouhon and the 
other vessels were visible off the lie d'Olcron. Napoleon 
watched them for some time through his glass. He then 
expressed a desire to visit the He d'Aix. At 5.30 he 
stepped into a boat, accompanied by Gourgaud, Las Cases, 
Beker, and some other officers. He wore a dvilian's dress^ 
a green coat and white waistcoat, nankeen tireeches» and a 
round hat, without decorations. He visited tlie fortifications 
which he had built in 1808, and on his return to tlie 
harbour reviewed the 14th regiment of marines, who 
received liim with enthusiasia. He returned to the Saale at 
nine o'clock for breakfast At ten, Bonnefoux brought 
to Belcer some new orders from Decr^ with regard to the 
disposal of the Emperor* He was to hasten as fiur as 
possible the departure of the two frigates who were to take 
Napoleon to America. But if this was rendered impossible 
by the wind in the presence of the enemy, he was to 
embark on board a despatch boat, provided he left within 
twenty-four hours. If Napoleon preferred to go on board 
an English cruiser, he was to be allowed to do so, but he 
must express his desire in writing. In no case was be to 
be landed on any point of the French coast 
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Napoleon had now definitely determined to seek hos- 
pitality in England, an idea which had been present to 
his mind for a long time. Therefore, as soon as he received 
the permission of the government, he sent Savary and Las 
Cases at 2 a.m. on Monday, July 10, to the Bellerophon, 
Captain Maitland, bearing a letter from Bertrand the 
Grand Marshal in the following; terms: "The Emperor 
Napoleon, having abdicated the throne of France and chosen 
the United States of America as a retreat, is, with his suite, 
at present embarked on board the two frigates which arc in 
this port, for the purpose of proccediny^ to his destination. 
He expects a passport from the liritish [government, which 
has been promised to him, and which induces me to send 
the present flag of truce, to demand of you, sir, if you have 
any knowledge of the above-mentioned passport, or If 
you think it is the intention of the British government 
to throw any impediments in the way of our voyage to the 
United States. I shall feel much obliged by your giving 
me any infonnation you may possess on the subject" In 
the ensuing narrative, we will quote Maitland's words as far 
as possible He says: "The bearer of the letter had 
Instructions to demand of me, whether I would prevent 
Buonaparte from proceeding in a neutral vessel, provided 
I could not permit the frigates to pass with him on board. 
Having received in my orders the strictest injunctions 
to secrecy, and feeling that the force on the coast, at my 
disposal, was Insufficient lo guard the different ports and 
passages from which an escape might be effected, 
particularly should the plan be adopted of putting to sea 
in a small vessel, I wrote the following reply to the above 
communication, hoping by that means to induce Napoleon 
to remain for the Admiral's answer, which would give time 
for the arrival of rdnibrcements." The letter said, that, the 
two countries being in a state of war, Maitland could not 
permit any ship of war to put to sea from Rochefort, and 
that he could not allow a merchant vessd to pass with 
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a passenger of such consequeooe withoat the consent of 
Admiral Hotham. 

Savaiy and Las Cases, arriving at 7 a.nL, leoiained on 
boafd the Bellerophon between two or three hours^ dortng 
which time they had breakfast Mudi of their convensp 
tion may be passed over, bot when Savary remarked that 
Napoleon would prefer retiring into obscurity, where he 
might end his 6mys In peace and trsnquiUlty, and were he 
solicited to ascend the throne again, he would decline it, 
Ifaltiand said, ^ If that is the ease^ why not ask an asylum 
In England?" Savary answered, ''There are many reasons 
for his not wishing to reside In England : the climate is 
too damp and cold ; it is too near France ; he would be, 
as it were, the centre of every change and revolution that 
might take place there, and would be subject to suspicion. 
He has been accustomed to consider the English as his 
most inveterate enemies, and they have been induced to 
look upon him as a monster, without one of the virtues of 
a human being." It is not known what aiiswer Maitland 
made to this very frank announcement. Savary and Las 
Cases returned to the Saale not very well satisfied. 

It is necessary to consider how far, when Maitland sug- 
gested the hospitahty of England, he was aware of the 
treatment which Napoleon would receive if he went there. 
Maitland said he was " quite ignorant of what had occurred 
in France further than the decisive victory obtained by the 
Duke of Wellington at Waterloo." This was false. On 
June 30 he had received an anonymous communication 
from Bordeaux saying that the Emperor had abdicated, 
that he had left Paris, and that he was trying to escape by 
sea. On July l he was informed that the frigates in .A,ix 
Roads had taken in their powder, and were in all respects 
ready to put to sea ; also that several gentlemen in plain 
clothes and some ladies, supposed to form part of Bona- 
parte's suite, had arrived at lie d'.Aix ; hut there was little 
doubt of its being his intention to effect his escape. 
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Ma it land therefore brought the Bcllerophon as close as 
possible to the frigates, kept guard-boats rowing all night, 
and trained a hundred of the stoutest men to board the 
frigate in case of necessity. On July 7 he received an order 
from I lot ham sayini^ that it was believed that " Napoleon 
Buonaparte" had taken his road from Paris for Rochefort, 
to embark from there for the United States of America* 
Maitland was to use his best endeavours to prevent his 
making his escape in either of the frigates at the He d'Aix. 
On July 8 he was told that passports had been asked for 
and refused, that "taking Buonaparte " is the thing to be 
desired, that the admiral depends on Maitland's usinc^ the 
best means that can be adopted to intercept the fugitive, 
"on \vho:e captivity the repose of Europe seems to de- 
pend," and concludes, " If he should be taken, he is to be 
brought to me in this bay, as I have orders for his disposal. 
He is to be removed from the ship in which he may be 
found to one of His Majesty's ships." The letter which 
Maitland received during the visit of the two emissaries 
contained orders from the British Admiralty, saying, "If 
3rou should be so fortunate as to intercept him, you are to 
transfer him and his family to the ship you command, and 
thus keeping him in careful custody, return to the nearest 
port in England (going into Torbay in preference to 
Plymouth) with all possible expedition, and on your 
arrival you are not to permit any communication whatever 
with the shore, except as hereinafter directed, and you 
will be held responsible for keeping the whole transaction 
a profound seciet; until jrou receive their Lordships' further 
orders." There can, I am afraid, be little doubt that wlien 
Maitland suggested that Napoleon should seek an a^um 
in England, he knew that this asylum would mean cap- 
tivity. 

The M^use was commanded by Captain Pon^ He 
came to Monfbolon, who was on board of her» and made 
a llresh proposit i on. It was that the ^use should attack 
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the BellefDphon, and keep her employed for two hours, and 
that the Saale should escape in the meantime Napoleon 
was touched by diis act of devotion ; but before he liad 
time to give any decision, the captain of the Saale foibade 
any such enterprise. On July ii arrived the news of die 
capitulation of Paris, at whidh Napoleon was profoundly 
affected On the morning of the next day he left the Saale 
for the lie d'Aix, to the despair of the crew. Fon^ cried, 
" He does not Icnow the English. Into what hands is he 
going to deliver himself? Poor Napoleon, you are lost I* 
Another plan was formed by six officers of marines to 
cany the Emperor and his suite off in two chasses-marte, 
to seise a merchant vessel, and make it take them to 
America. Napoleon listened to this as he did to othen^ 
for fear of hurting the feelings of their authors. But he 
had no real intention of assenting to it He was the 
proudest of men, and his whole life shows that no one had 
a more abiding sense of self-respect. As Houssaye rigfatiy 
points out, he saw clearly that only three courses would be 
worthy of him : to assume the command of the army in 
obedience to regular orders ; to go on board the frigates 
with the honour due to Imperial rank ; or to cntrubt himself 
to the generosity of England. 

From time to time, however, the clear insight of Napoleon 
convinced him what his fate would be in England, and how 
disi^eeable he would find it to spend his life amongst 
enemies. Joseph, who had remained at Rochefort, came to 
the island of Aix on July 13, and proposed to his brother 
to reach the banks of the Gironde and to embark on an 
American ship. Baudin was also willing to convey the 
Emperor on board his ship the Bayadere, or on an American 
vessel. This was given up, perhaps under the inQuence of 
Bcker, and the scheme of the six marine officers was 
resumed. An ohjection to this was that the ladies and 
some of the saitc must be left behind, and the frivolous 
and emotional Gouigaud was jealous, lest he should not 
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travel with the Emperor. We repeat the well-known 
story. Gourgaud reproached his master with not having 
the courage to make a complete sacrifice. Napoleon 
avowed that it would be the wisest course, but that the day 
before his resolution to live amongst his enemies had 
broken down. A little bird entered the port-hole. ** Set 
it free," said the Emperor. " There is enough unhappiness 
in the world." As the bird flew away, Nap >1 con said, 
"Let us watch the augury." " Sire," cried Gourgaud, *' it 
flies towards the Krvu^lish vessel." 

Notwithstanding this, Napoleon had determined to 
embark either in the coasting vessel of the marine officers, 
or in a Danish vessel, during the night, and the luggage 
had been sent on board. After dinner Napoleon had 
retired to his study. Beker went upstairs and said to him, 
*' Sire, everything is ready : the captain waits." Napoleon 
made no answer. Some time later Bertrand approached 
the Emperor. Napoleon said to him, " There is always 
danger In trusting yourself to your enemies, hut it Is better 
to run the risk of trustincr to their honour, than to be 
a prisoner in their hands. Tell them that I will not go on 
board, and that I will pass the night here." It Is vain to 
attempt to penetrate into the mysteries of that mighty 
souL That night the famous letter to the Prince Regent 
of England was written. 

On the morning of July 14 Las Cases and LaUemand 
went on board the Bellerophon. Las Cases asked whether 
Maitland had received an answer from the admiral, and 
was tM that he had not Las Cases then said that the 
Emperor was so anxious to spare the further effusion of 
human blood that he would proceed to America in any 
way the British government chose to sanction, either in 
a French ship of war, a vessel armed in flau^ a merchant 
vessel, or even in a British ship of war. Maitland ex* 
pressed his belief that the British government would not 
agree to anything of this kind ; that he might venture to 
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reoeiire him Into his ship and to convey him to England, 
bat that he could not promise as to the reception he might 
meet with. This he repeated several times. Las Cases, on 
leaving the ship, said, Under all drcnmstances, I have 
little doobt that yon will see the Emperor on board the 
BeUerophon.* They left the Bellerophon about half-past 
nine^ and readied the He d'Alx about deven. Houssaye^ 
rdyhig on a letter of Bertrand to Joseph, condudes that 
Biaitland gave more reassuring accounts of the reception 
of Napoleon in England than Mattland admits in his 
narrative; 

Dnring the night Napoleon' summoned his friends, and 
informed them of his intention to seei^ an asylum in 
England. Savary, Bertrand, Gourgaud, and Las Cases 
approved of this design. Montholon urged the Emperor 
to embark on board the Bayadere; Lallemand to seek 
safety on board the Danish ship, and to place himself at 
the head of the army of the Loire. Napoleon was not 
likely to take a step which mi^ht lead to a civil war. He 
then read to Gourgaud the draft of his letter to the Prince 
Rcgenl, and Gourgaud shed tears on hearing it. lie 
wished Gourgaud to go to Lundun immediately, and to 
deliver the letter into the hands of the Prince Regent He 
would like best to go to America ; if not, to settle in 
England under the name of Colonel Muiron, in a country 
house about thirty miles from Lond on. He did not object 
to an English commissioner hvini; with him, provided that 
the arrang"ements made did not imply a condition of servi- 
tude. About 7 p.m. a boat came alongside the Bellerophon, 
bringing Las Cases and Gour<^^aud. They were the bearers 
of a letter from Bertrand, containing the statement that 
Napoleon would come on board the Bellerophon early on 
the following morning. It said also, " If the admiral, in 
consequence of the despatch you forwarded to him, should 
send the passport for the United States therein demanded, 
His Majes^ will be happy to repair to America; but 
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should the passport be withheld, he will willingly proceed 
to England as a private individuel, there to enjoy the pro* 
tection of the laws of your eountry. Wis Majesty has 
despatched Geoeial Baron Gourgaud to the Prince Regent 
with a letter, a copy of which I have the hooour to enclose, 
requesting that yoo will forward it to such one of the 
ministers as you may think it necessary to reach tiiat 
general officer, that he may have the honour of delivering 
the letter with which he is charged to tlie Prince Regent** 
A list was also enclosed of Napoleon's snite^ in all Biky 
persons, including servants. 

The letter to the Prince Regent ran as follows : ''Your 
Royal Highness^Attacked fay the factions which distract 
my country and by the enmity of the greatest Powers of 
Europe, I have terminated my political career, and I corner 
like Themistodesi to seat myself on the hearth of the 
British people. I place myself under the protection of its 
lawSfVrhich I churn from your Roy^l Highness as tiie most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of my 
enemies." 

Maitland told Las Cases that he would receive Napoleon 
on board, and would send Gourt^^aud to England by the 
Slaney with his despatches to the Admiralty, but that he 
would not be allowed to land until permission was received 
from London, or the sanction of the admiral at the port he 
might arrive at obtained. The letter would be presented 
to the Prince Rec^ent by the minister. He then said : 
** Monsieur Las Cases, you will recollect that 1 am not 
authorized to stipuhite as to the reception of Buonaparte 
in England, but that he must consider lumself entirely at 
the disposal of his Royal Highness the Frince Regent** 
Maitland says that Las Cases answered, " I am perfectly 
aware of that, and have already acquainted the Emperor 
with what you said on the subject." Gourgaud was sent 
to England in the Slaney. A conversation arose about the 
Uuiie% with refereace to which Maitlaod reoaarks: **l her^ 
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once for all, beg to state most distinctly that from tbe time 
of his coming on board my ship to the period of his quit- 
ting her, his conduct was invariably that of a gentleman ; 
and in no one instance do I recollect him to have made use 
of a rude expcesdon, or to have been guilty of any kind of 
ill'breeding." During the night two messages reached 
Maitland Uiat Napoleon had escaped, but after a cooveraa- 
tion with Las Cases be pot no faith in them. 

On July 14 a mysteitous drcu instance occurred at 
Rochefort, which is thus related by Houssaye. In the 
morning, a certain Baron Richard, a fnond of Fouch^, 
appeared bringing despatches for Bonnefoux from Jaucourt, 
the new Minister of Marine. Bonnefoux was ordered to 
keep Napoleon on board the Saale, to prevent him from 
landing in France or havings any communication with the 
English vessel. Apparently the design was to deliver 
Napoleon up as a prisoner to the English, in order to 
prevent him from enjoying any advantage he might obtain 
from a vuiuntary surrender. Bonnefoux temporized. He 
did not leave Rochefort till late in the evening, and went 
on board the Saale, although he knew that the Emperor 
was at the He d'Aix. When he learnt from the captain 
that the Emperor would leave for the Bellerophon at day- 
break next mornin*^, he did nothing to prevent him, but 
sent a message to Beker to hasten the proceedings, as new 
orders had arrived from Paris. Everything was, however, 
in readiness. The lugi;a;:^e was on board, and on July 15, 
at sunrise, Napoleon himself mounted the deck of the 
Epervier. For the first time since leaving the Maimaison 
he wore his customary uniform. Maitland gives us a descrip- 
tion of him. He wore an ohvc-colourcd great coat, over 
a green uniform, with scarlet cape and cuffs, green lapels 
turned back and edged with scarlet, skirts looped back 
with bugle liorns embroidered in gold, plain sugar-loaf 
buttons, and gold cjjaulettes, being the uniform of the 
Chasseurs k Cheval of the Imperial Guard. He wore the 
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Star or Great Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the small 
cross of that order, the Iron Cross and the Union attached 
to the button-hole of his lef^ lapeL He had on a small 
cocked hat, with a tricolour cockade, plain gold-hilted 
sword, militaiy boots, and white waistcoat and breeches. 
The sailors were drawn up on deck, shouting *' Vive I'Em- 
pereiir 1 " with tears in their eyes, and broken sobs in their 
throats. The lieutenant of the Saale whispered to the 
captain of the Epervier to make hast^ as some attempt 
might be made to arrest the Emperor. " Not on board 
the Epervier*" cried the captain ; **at least, while 1 am alive." 
At the last moment Beker approached the Emperor, and 
asked whether he wished that he should accompany him 
on board the Bellerophoiu He answered with dignity, 
** No, Geneial fieker, it must not be said that France 
delivered me to the English." 

Maitland tells as that at break of day 00 July 15, 
FEpervier, Fiench bng of war, was dia c o v eied undcar sail 
standing out towards ^e ship with a flag of truce up, and 
at the same time the Superb^ bearing Sir Hency Hotfaam's 
flag, was seen in the ofiing. Maitland was afraid that the 
admiral would arrive before he had "terminated the afiair 
which he had brought so near a conclusion," and so rob 
him of the credit of efiiecting Napoleon's capture ; so he 
sent off the first lieutenant in the baige, who returned soon 
after six o'doek, bringing Napoleon with him. He says 
that on leaving the Epervier he was cheered by the ship^s 
company as long as the barge was within hearing, and that 
most of the officers and men had tears in their eyesi On 
coming on board the Bdlerophon he was received without 
any of the honours generally paid to persons of high rank ; 
the guard was drawn ou^ but did not present arms. Mait- 
land made the excuse that such hononn are not paid in 
British ships before eight or after sunset When Napoleon 
came on the quarter-deck he took off his hat and said to 
Maitland in a firm tone of voice, " I am come to throw my- 

X 
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self on the protection of your Prince and laws. " The Superb 
anchored about 10.30. Maitland went on board and told 
Hutham that he hoped he had done ri^ht, as he considered 
it of much importance to prevent Bonaparte's ^ape to 
America, and to get possession of his person. Hotham 
replied, "Getting hold of him on any terms would have 
been of the greatest consequence, but as you have enter^ 
into no conditions whatever, there cannot be a doubt that 
) ou will obtain the approbation of His Majesty's govern- 
ment'* 

Napoleon sent a mcssai^c to the admiral to invite liim to 
dinner, and in the afternoon he arrived, accompanied by 
Captain Senhouse, who has left an interesting accouiit of 
the event in letters to his wife. Napoleon conducted him- 
self as a royal personage, sitting at the middle of the 
table, and placing Hotham on his right hand The next 
day, Sunday, July 16, Napoleon returned the visit on 
board the Superb. The ship was dressed and the 3rards 
manned, indeed all royal honours were paid him except a 
salute^ and there was nothing to show that he was a 
prisoner. Senhouse says that he conducted himself with 
the grace and affability of a perfect gentleman. Hotham 
ofiered to lodge the Emperor on board the Superb, being 
more comfortable than the Bellerophon, but he declined, 
9kying that he did not wish to hurt Maitland's feelings, 
especially if the fiict of being with him might be advan- 
tageous to his career. He left everywhere the most &vour- 
able impression. His brow was calm and without a cloud, 
his face exhibited ccmdliation, good humour, and good 
apiritSi It was easy to understand how he had conquered 
the hearts of his soldiers. The party returned to the 
Bellerqphon at two in the afternoon and immediately set 
sail for England. On Thursday, July ao^ the Bellerc^on 
passed the Swiftsure: Maitland went on board and said 
to Captain Webl^, WeU, I have got him." ** Got him I 
Got whom?" was the answer. ''Why, Buonaparte^ the 
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man that has been keeping all Europe in a ferment these 
last twenty years." "Is it possible ?" Webley replied. 
" Well, you are a lucky fellow." This is an interesting 
illustration of English public opinion with regard to the 
great Emperor. On Sunday, July 23, Ushant was passed. 
As the day was fine^ Napoleon remained upon deck a 
great part of the morning and cast melancholy looks at 
the coast of France. At eight in the evening the high 
kuid of Dartmoor appeared. Napoleon, who was almost 
undressed, put on his greatcoat and looked intenti}' on the 
land. Early on July 24, the ship anchored in Torbay. 
Napoleon was much struck with the beauty of the scenery* 
and exclaimed, " What a beautiful country ! It very mudi 
resembles the bay of Porto Ferrajo in Elba." Despatches 
immediately came to hand from lx>rd Keith which ordered 
the strictest caution in all dealings with Bonaparte: Th^ 
contained, however, the human sentences, ** Let him and 
his want for nothing ; and send to roe for anything Brix- 
ham cannot furnish; I will send it to you by a small 
vessel You may say to Napoleon that I am under the 
greatest personal obligations to him for his attention to 
my nephew, who was taken and brought before him at 
Belle Alliance, and who must have died if he had not 
ordered a surgeon to dress him immediately and send him 
to a hut'* While Napoleon was crossing from Rochefort 
to the English coast the English Cabinet was discussing 
the fate of their prisoner. We may, perhaps, some day 
learn more In detail about their ddiberations, but some 
light is thrown upon the matter by the following letter 
from Liverpool to Castiereagh, dated July 21, 1815. He 
says: "I have thb moment received your letter of the i^tfa 
inst, with the intelligenoe of the surrender of Buonaparte^ 
of which I wish you joy. We are all decidedly of opinion 
that it would not answer to confine him in this country. 
Very nice legal questions might arise upon the subject, 
which would be particularly embarrassing. But, indepen- 
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dent of these conditions, you know enouj^h of the feelingfs 
of people in this country not to doubt that he would 
become an object of curiosity immediately, and possibly of 
compassion in the course of a few months ; and the very 
circumstance of his being here or indeed anywhere in 
Europe would contribute to keep up a certain degree of 
ferment in France. Since I wrote to you last, Locd Mel- 
ville and myself have conversed with Mr. Barrow on the 
subject, and he decidedly recommends St. Helena as the 
place in the world the best calculated for the imprison- 
ment of such a person. There is a very fine citadel there 
in which he might reside; the situation is particularly 
healthy ; there is only one place in the circuit oif the island 
where ships can anchor, and we have the power of exchid* 
log neutral vesseb altogether if we should ttUnlc it neces- 
saiy. At such a distance and in such a place all intrigues 
would be im p ossible, and being withdrawn so far from the 
European world he would very soon be foigotten." Napo- 
leon forgotten! 

" To conclude^ we wish that the King of France would 
hang or shoot Buonaparte, as the best termination of the 
business, but if this is impracticable, and the allies are 
desirous that we should have the custody of him, it is not 
unreasonable that we should be allowed to judge of tbc 
means by which that custody can be more effectual'* 

The letter from Liverpool to Castlereagh, leferi 'e d to 
above, runs as follows : Before I enter on other matters, I 
am desirous of apprising you of our sentiments respecting 
Biioi)aj)aitc. If you should succeed in getting possession 
of his person, and the Kinsj of hVance does not feci suffi- 
ciently strong to bring him to justice as a rebel, we are 
ready to take upon ourselves the custody of his person, on 
the part of the Allied Powers; and indeed we should think 
it better that he should be assigned to us rather than to 
anv i>ther members of the Confederacy, In this case we 
sliouid prefer that there were no commissioners appointed 
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on the part of the other powers, but that the discretion 
should be vested entirely in ourselves, and that we should 
be at liberty to fix the place of his conHnement, either in 
Great Briuin, or at Gibraltar, Malta, St Helena, the Cape 
of Good Hope^ or any other colony we might think most 
secure; We incline at present strongly to the opinion that 
the best place of custody would be at a distance from 
Europe, that the Cape of Good Hope or St Helena would 
be the most proper station for the purpose* If, however, 
we are to have the severe responsiUlity of sudi a charge, 
it is but Just that we should have the choice of a place of 
confinement and a complete discretioa as to tiie means 
necessary to render that confinement eflectuaL** 

On July 24, Castlerei^h wrote to Liverpool finom Paris : 
* I am impatient to receive the notification of Buonaparte's 
arrival in England, and to be informed of the steps you 
have thought it advisable to adopt both towards himself 
and his snite^ which contains two very flagrant criminals, 
Savaiy and L*Allemand ... I forgot to mention that I 
believe there will be no sort of diflkulty in leavhig the 
unrestricted custody of Buonaparte's person to the British 
Government, under, perhaps, some engagement with the 
Allied Powers not to turn him loose wi^out their consent" 
On the same day Lord Bathurst wrote to Wellington^ en- 
closing a copy of Maitland's letter of the 14th, with its 
enclosure received that morning. He proceeds : " We have 
nearly determined, subject to what we may hear from Paris 
in answer to Lord Liverpool's letter a week ago, to send 
Buonaparte to St. Helena. In point of cHmatf! it is un- 
objectionable, and its situation will enable us lo keep him 
from all intercourse with the world, without requiring all 
that severity of restraint which it woiild be otherwise 
necessary to indict upon him. There is much reason to 
hope that in a place from whence we propose excluding all 
neutrals and with which there can be so little communica- 
tion, Buonapartes existence wiU soon be forgotten. It 
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Is intended to appoint Sir Hndson Lowe as the olSoer 
attached to him. I do not believe we could have found a 
fitter person of his rank m the army willing to accept a 
situation of so much confinement, responsibility, and eaDclii* 
ston horn sodefy,** 

When the Bdlerophon arrived at Torbay, the ship was 
surrounded by a crowd of boats^ people being drawn firom 
all quarters to see the Emperor. He came olten upon 
deck, and showed himself at the gangway and stem win- 
dows, to gratify their curiosity. On the following day the 
concourse of people around the ship was greater than the 
day before. In the afternoon he walked for more than an 
hour on deck, standing frequently at the gangway, or 
opposite to the quarterdeck boards, so that people might 
see him, and wlienever he observed any well-dressed 
women, he pulled his hat ofT and bowed to them. On 
July 26 he was taken to Plymouth, and two English 
vessels were anchored on each side of the Bellerophon to 
prevent Napoleon's escape, and to restrain shore boats and 
others from coming close to her. Napoleon complained of 
these two frigates being placed as guardships over him, 
and also that their boats had been firing musketry all the 
evening to keep the shore boats at a distance?. He said, "It 
disturbs and distresses me, and I should be obliged to you 
to prevent it, if it lies in your power.*' 

On Sunday, July 30, the crowd of boats was greater 
th^Sv^ver. Upwards of a thousand were collected round 
the smp, in each of which on an average tiicre were not 
fewer than eight people. The crush was so great as to 
render it quite impossible for the guardhoats to keep them 
off, though a boiX belonging to one of the frigates made use 
of very violent means to effect it ; fret]uentiy runnii^g 
against small boat5 containing women with such force as 
nearly to iip^^et them, and alarming the ladies extremely. 
The French officei^ were very indignant at such rude pro- 
ceedings^ saying, tbb your English liberty? Were 
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such a thing to happen in France^ the men would me with 
one accord and throw that officer and his crew overhoaid." 

On July 31, Sir Henry Bunhniy came down horn 
London, and, with Lord Keith, visited the Bellerophon at 
lajo am. They notified to Napoleon the decision of the 
government^ styling him ''General* Bonaparte through- 
out He was to he sent to St Helena, and to be permitted 
to take with him three of the highor class of those who 
had accompanied him from France, and twelve domestics, 
who were to be selected by himself, with the exception of 
Savary and Lallemand, who were not on any account to 
be permitted to go witii him. The interview lasted half 
an hour, and the suite were much distressed, especially 
Savary and Lallemand, who were extremely urgent to 
know how they were to be disposed of, protesting most 
vehemently against their being given up to France, as a 
breach of all faith and honour. 

Napoleon showed the government despatch to Maitland, 
and complained bitterly of being sent to St Helena, 
saying, "The idea of it is perfect horror to me: to be 
placed for life on an island within the tropics, at an 
immense distance from any land, cut off from all com- 
munication with the world and everything that I hold 
dear in it. It is v/orse than Tamerlane*s iron couch. I 
would prefer being delivered up to the Bourbons. Among 
other insults this is a mere bagatelle, a very secondary 
consideration. They styie me a 'general.' They may as 
well call me Archbishop, for I was bead of the Church 
as well as of the army. If they do not acknowledge me 
as Emperor, they ought to do ao as First ConsuL They 
have sent ambassadors to me as such, and your king in 
his letters styled me * brother.' Had they confined me in 
the Tower of London, or one of the fortresses in England, 
though not what I had hoped from the generosity of the 
English people, I should not have so much cause of com* 
plaint ; but to banish me to an island within the tiopicSi 
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they might as well have atgncd my death-warrant at OQoe» 
83 U is impossible that a man of my habit of body can 
live in such a ch'mat&" The transference of Napoleon 
from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland was obliged 
to be effected at sea, because a lawyer had been sent down 
from London with a habeas corpus, insisting that Napo- 
kon should be delivered to appear as a witness in tiie 
Cburt of King's Bench, On August 4 Napdeoa wrote 
the following protest on board the Bellerophon: — 

" I hereby solemnly protest in the &oe of Heaven and 
of men against the violence done me, and against the 
violation of my most sacred r^hts in forcibly disposing 
of my person and of my liberty. I came on board the 
Bellerophon. I am not a prisoner, I am a guest of 
England. I came on board even at the instigation of die 
- captain, who told me he had orders from the Government 
to receive me and my suite^ and conduct me to En^and 
if it were agreeable to me. I presented myself with good 
faith to put myself under the protection of the English 
laws. As soon as I was on board the Bellerophon I was 
under the shelter of the British people. If the Govern- 
ment in giving orders to the captain of the Bellerophon 
to receive me as well as mv suite only intencied to lay a 
snare for me, it has forfeited its honour and disgraced its 
flag. If this act be consummated, the luii^lish will in vain 
boast to Europe of their inte;^rity, their laws and their 
liberty. British good faith will be lost in the hospitality 
of the Bellerophon. I appeal to history. It will say that 
an enemy who for twenty years waged war ac^ainst the 
English people came voluntarily in his misfortunes to seek 
an asylum under their laws. What more striking proof 
could he give of his esteem and his confidence, but what 
return did England make for so much ma[:;nanimity ? 
They feigned to stretch forth a friendly hand to that 
enemy, and when he delivered himself up in good faith, 
they sacrificed him." 

Napoleon iield a final conversation witli Maitland OD 
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the evening of August d He said. Your Government 
has treated me with much seventy, and in a very 
different way from what I had hoped and e xp e c ted from 
the opinion I had formed of your countrymen. It is 
true i have always been the enemy of England, but i 
have ever been an open and dedased enemy, and I paid 
the higheat compliment that was poasi b l e for a man to 
do in throvring myself on the generosity of your prince. 
I have now to learn, however, that it is not to judge 
of the character of a people by the character of their 
government Tbey say I made no conditions. Certainly 
I made no conditions. How could an individual enter 
into terms with a nation ? I wanted nothing of them but 
hospitality, or as the andents would express it^ air and 
water. My only wish was to purchase a small pcoperty 
in England, and end my life there in peace and tran- 
quillsty. As for you, captain, I have no cause of com- 
plaint Your conduct to me has been that of a man of 
honour, but I cannot help feeling tiie severity of my late 
in having the prospect of passing the remainder of my 
life on a desert islafKL" 

I will conclude by contrudng two judgments of Napo- 
leon, one of the naval officer who did and the other of 
the English piess who did not know him. Maltland says 
of him: " His manners were extremely pleasant and afiable, 
he joined in evefy conversation, related numerous anec** 
dotes, and endeavoured in every way to promote good- 
humour. He even admitted his attendants hito great 
lamiliafity, and I saw one or two instances of their 
contradicting him in the most direct manner, though thqr 
generally treated him with much respect He possessed 
to a wonderful degree the faculty of making a fevourahle 
impression upon those with whom he came into conversa- 
tion. Lord Keith appears to have formed a very high 
opinion of his powers of fascination, and expressed it very 
emphatically to me after he had hcen him. Speaking of 
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his wish for an interview with the Prince Regent, * D— a 
tbat fellow/ he said, 'if he had only oblaiii«d an inter- 
mew with his Royal Highness, in half an hour tli^ would 
have been the best firiends in England' He appeared to 
liave great comnand of temper, for though no man 
can have had gieater trials than fdl to his lot, during 
the time he remained on board the Bellerophon he 
never in my presence, or as lar as I know, allowed a 
fretfiil or captions expression to escape him. Even on 
the day he received the notification from Sir Hemy 
Bmibufy that it was determined to send him to St 
Helena, be chatted and conversed with the same dieer- 
fiilness as usual" 

Let us compare with this the utteimnoe of the Times 
new sp a p e r on July 35 

" Onr paper of this day will satisfy the sceptics* for sndtk 
there were bq;inning to be, as to the capture of tluit bloody 
miscreant who has so long tortured Europe, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Savages are always found to unite the greatest 
degree of cunning to the ierodous part of theur nature. The 
crud^ of this person is written in characters of blood in 
almost every country in Europe and in the contiguous angles 
of Afiica and Asia which he visited, and nothuig can more 
strongly evince the Umvmmi conviction of his low per- 
fi^Boos craft than the opinion which is beginning to get 
abroad that, even after his capture had been officially 
announced, both in France and England, he might yet 
have found means to escape. 

However, all doubts upon this point are at an end, by 
his arrival off the British coast, and if he be not now 
placed beyond the possibility of again uutraging the peace 
of Europe, England will certainly never again deserve to 
have heroes such as those who have fought and bled at 
Waterloo, for this his present overthrow. The lives of the 
brave mei^ who fell on that memorable day will have been 
abioiutcly Uirown away by a thoughtless country. The 
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grand object obtained by their valour would have been 
pixistfited^ and we should have done little less than insult 
over fheir remains almost before they have ceased to bleed, 
but fortune seconding their undaunted efforts has put in 
our power to do far otherwise. 

" Buonaparte's suite, as it is called, consists of upwards 
of forty persons, among whom are Bertrand, Savary, 
Lallemand» Gfogau, and several women* He has been 
allowed to take on board carriages and horses, but admis- 
sion is denied to about fifty cavalry, for whom he had the 
impudence to require accommodation. This wretch has 
ttiOy lived in the commission of every crime so long that 
he has lost all sight and knowledge of the difierenoe that 
exists b e twe e n good and evil, and hardly knows when he 
is doing wrong, except he be taught by proper chastise- 
ment A creature who ought to be greeted with the 
gallows as soon as he lands to think of B(ty horsemen ! 
He had at first wanted to make conditions witii Captain 
Maitland as to his treatment, but the British officer very 
properly declared that he must refer him upon this subject 
to his Government It has been the constant trick of this 
villahn, whenever he has got hb companions into a scrape, 
to leave them in it, and seek his own safety by flight In 
the retreat in the Moscow expedition, and at Watorloo, 
such was his conduct 

**The first procedure, we trust, will be a special commis- 
sion or a court-martial to try him for the murder of Captain 
Wright. It is nonsense to say, as ,->ome have, that court- 
martials arc i^^^titutcd only to try olTcnccs committed by 
soldiers of the country to which they belong. It was an 
American court-martial that tried and shot Major Andre 
as a spy, and Buonaparte himself appointed commissions 
of all Ivinds and of all countries to tiy offences com- 
mitted ac^ainst himself." 

Who was Captain Wright? Napoleon was asked the 
question at St Helena, and replied that he had never 
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houd of him. Moft retdcfs of thti work would make 
the same admiasKMi* 

He was the ci^ptaiii of an English frigate prammablx em- 
ployed In landing foyaliit troops on the coast of Brittany. 
He was oiptnyd and Imprisoiied in the Temple^ wfaeie 
one rooming be was found dead It was thought that he 
had committed suldde in order to avoid disdosuies, hut 
the English writers attributed his death to poison. 
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The Boyhood and Youth 

or 

NAPOLEON 

Some chapters on the Life of Bvootparte, X769-1793 

By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 

Oniwii 8vo> 5^* BcCt 

Mr. J. Holland Rose in Mcmiug Jvsi.—**A story which should 
command the attentioiiof the general reader from its intrinsic interest ; 
above all, it merits the Attention of ail who m about to take nptbe 

miliUry profession. '* 

World. — "The story of Napoleon's childhood . . . could not have 
had an abler or more sympathetic narrator than the author of this very 
fascinating work ... to ht welcomed as an extremely valuable COB* 
tnbuuun lu the aiudy ul a, superlatively great hi&loric 5guie." 

Suhurday Reoitw,—'**Ti&k extraordioaiy lomance • • • a tiQatiie 
of deqp intemL'' 

Evening Standard. — "We have not read anywhere a more interest- 
ipgt a more detailed account of the childhoodt Kboolday^ and early 
dramatic epbodet in the life of this obecwe CocdcaB youth who was 
destined to alter the map of Europe." 

Daily News. — "Mr. Browninp; has with patience, h^nnr, cjirf^ful 
Study, and excelloit taste given us a very valuable book, which will 
add Btateriallv to the fitecatofe on thb wbA iuK9mtmg of hunaD 

personalities. 

Guardian . — ** Mr. Oscar Brownint^'s volume i': of {^eat interest. It 
is embeiliiihed with portraits, it is clearly printed, it has an admirable 
index. It ii, oMieofcr, a vnlaaUe additloii to Napoleonic Htcfatnte." 

7/Wj.^'<lDtenitlqg • « . will be wdeomed fay Napoleonic 

students. " 

Literary Werld. — *' Mr. Browning has examined all the available 
toinees or infennation and eaiefuily weighed hb hiitoiical evidence. 

This discriminating treatment has resulted in a book . . . that amrfs 
attention by the conviction its reasoned conclusions carry." 

Globe. — "Eminently painstaking and sincere." 

Mr. Sidney Dark in Daily i:jr/r/jj.— " This very admirable 
book." 

Birmingham Post. — "The product of scholarly erudition, for what 
Mr. Browning has not read on the subject is not worth reading— ^joined 
with critical acumen and a thorough appreciation of the human side of 
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NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND, i8o( 

1807. A Military History of Napoleon's First War wi 
Russia, verified firom unpublished official documents. I 
F. LoRAiNK Petre. With 16 Full-page Illustr.itioi 

Map and Plans. New Edition. Demy Svo. 125^. 6i. iif 

Times. — " Krom every point of view it is difiicult to overprai 
Mr. PeUe's work. It is evidently the work of laborious stud . . 
ukd aQ MUboritiea are jodidally wdghad. The ittfareooes w - 

copious foot-notes are admirable. . . . The maps are dear ai 

^xc^llfnt. . . . And the descriptions of the more striking €pilod . 

aic ai> picLuresque as they are vivid and lucid." 

Contemporary Kevitw, — " I do not know whether Mr, Bet 
bas had aetnal a tp e tten fla of w«r, Imt hb lMttIe>|rieees ue iiBB% 
lifly graphic, the description of the Battle of Eyiau, in particvk 
bafalg almost as i^poA n$ the ma«itcrpieces of Carlyle ai 
TobtoL • . . The work is a valuable addition to the historiea 

AfmfmmiNmof (S^awMit.^" We have raad Us book wiOi e 

treme interest, and have a very high opinion of the masterly wj 
in which he has assembled his materials, the skill with which I 
has balan ce d the opinions of various writers, and the ability witii 
wUeh iM has te«^t Mt bb eoBdnioMb" 

wlHiWiWMH— **TI» nilltiiy Mdeak «f]l be ndl repaid by « 
perusal of tUs excellent nanarive of one of tiw gnetcat \ 
in tbe bbleiy of wasfiue.** 



NAPOLEON'S CONQUEST OF PRUSSIA, 180^ 

By F. LoRAiNK Pk i RH, Author of " Napoleon's Campaig- 
in Poland, 1806-7." With an Intri Ju. lion by Fjeld- 
Marshal Earl Roberts K.G., \'.C., etc With !<■ 
Full-page r.!u itions, nuniur us Maps, Battle Plan% ami 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. 1 2s 6J. net. 

The campaign of Jena, with -witch thh volume deoU,mm eertainf_ 
UafoUtm'f most complett md dtcitrvt tmcceUf even if itt sufrcma^y^ 

m M tktf J ^mm M ^ mOStttrf mrt^ h fimoBtd fy alt aawyiw fa i oj 

1796 mJ others. It it described more fully than in any frevions EngUtA 
Tvork, and the best Continental Criticismi of its straKgy and tactics art 
fully stated and ditctused. It is of the Ligkcu inurmt not only to tkt 
^U$uy ttwdtutt imt sIm «• tiB EniliiAnun ; Jor it aJMt tit amt 
tlril^mg object lestom ef the disastrmo itMmfmtmtti wUcA may fall upon 
a natitn which is wnprtpartd fir cwtrmpcraty war, and rtStt witk 
overweeHing confidence en an antiquated miiitary system. 
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